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fart  W. 

MAILLEFERT. 


It  was  late  when  Raymond  woke  up.  As  it  was  Sunday,  he  told  Master 
Be'ru  not  to  rouse  him,  even  for  breakfast.  The  weather  was  superb.  It 
was  one  of  those  splendid  autumn  mornings,  frequent  in  the  valley  of  the 
Loire — when  a  light  mist  hovers  over  the  hills,  and  above  the  fading  trees, 
which  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Raymond  opened  his  window, 
and  the  fresh  air  swept  into  his  room.  The  high  street  of  Rosiers  was  gay 
and  noisy.  High  mass  was  just  over,  and  groups  of  peasant  girls  stood 
outside  the  church  chattering  and  laughing — their  rosy  faces  shining  with 
health  under  their  white  caps. 

However,  instead  of  busying  himself  with  his  toilette,  Raymond  installed 
himself  in  the  cosy  arm-chair  which  the  innkeeper  had  brought  from  Saumur 
for  his  especial  comfort,  and  remained  buried  in  thought.  The  baron's  last 
words  still  rang  in  his  ears.  "  She  should  be  my  wife  !  "  "Yes,"  he  said, 
half  aloud — "  yes,  she  must  be  my  wife  ! "  He  realised  that  it  was  of  r^use 
to  fight  any  longer  with  himself — he  knew  that  he  loved  Simone  de 
Maillefert.  He  loved  her  with  that  all-absorbing  love  which  sometimes  takes 
possession  of  a  man's  faculties,  which  fills  all  his  thoughts,  and  in  fact  his 
whole  life,  and,  according  to  its  success  or  defeat,  makes  him  either  thehappiest 
or  most  wretched  of  mortals.  But  she — would  she  love  him  in  return  ?  He 
asked  himself  this  question  and  thought  of  her  blushes,  the  emotion  he  had 
read  on  her  expressive  face,  and  said  to  himself — "  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
her  !  "  and  he  experienced  a  thrill  of  hope. 

Still  he  recalled  what  the  baron  had  said,  that  the  girl  knew  of  his 
having  undertaken  her  defence,  and  of  his  having  fought  with  Bizet  on  her 
account.  "  Poor  fool  that  I  am,  "  he  said,  "  to  take  what  is  only  common- 
place gratitude  for  a  token  of  serious  interest."  But  as  he  was  ready  to 
scale  mountains  and  disregard  all  obstacles  for  her  sake,  he  determined  to 
calmly  weigh  all  his  chances  of  success.  Alas  !  they  seemed  to  fade  as  he 
examined  them,  for  even  supposing  that  Simone  loved  him,  what  then  ? 

He  now  knew  enough  respecting  the  family  matters  of  the  Maillef erts  to 
feel  convinced  that  the  duchess  and  her  son  would,  with  all  their  strength 
and  energy,  oppose  Simone's  marriage  to  anyone.  Would  not  the  poor  child's 
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marriage  deprive  them  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  income,  which  was  now  their 
only  resource  ?  And,  besides,  he  realized  that  this  girl  had  consecrated 
her  life  to  an  overwhelming  task.  And  he  believed  her  heroic  enough  to 
eat  her  heart  out  rather  than  renounce  watching  over  the  honour  of  the 
family,  and  preserving-  her  great  name  from  the  opprobrium  to  which  it  was 
constantly  exposed  by  the  mad  prodigality  of  her  mother  and  brother.  Who 
was  he,  Raymond  Dolorge,  to  dare  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  girl  of  her 
beauty,  rank,  and  wealth  ?  A  poor  engineer,  with  only  his  salary  and  a 
modest  inheritance  to  depend  upon.  And  this  was  not  all  !  What  would 
his  mother  say  when  she  heard  of  his  love,  his  hopes,  and  projects  ?  He 
could  divine  Madame  Delorge's  astonishment,  he  could  even  hear  the  words 
she  would  use.  "  Shame  on  you  !  "  she  would  say,  "  have  you  forgotten 
your  murdered  father  ?  Shame  on  you  that  you  can  think  of  personal 
happiness  while  Maumussy  and  Combelaine  still  remain  unpunished."  And, 
as  if  to  increase  Raymond's  sadnesss,  his  conscience  pointed  out  to  him  the 
most  extraordinary  examples  of  tenacious  fidelity.  His  mother,  to  begin 
with  ;  then  Madame  Cornevin,  who  had  brought  up  her  five  children  and 
educated  them  so  far  above  their  station  ;  then  L6on  Cornevin,  who  had 
retained  all  his  indomitable  will,  even  though  his  career  had  been  blighted  ; 
and  Jean,  also,  who  had  deserted  country,  friends,  and  family  to  search  for 
his  father,  and  recover  the  letter  which  General  Delorge  had  written  and 
confided  to  the  care  of  the  loyal  and  unfortunate  groom.  Was  not  Rober jot's 
conduct,  and  even  that  of  timid  M.  Ducoudray,  a  cruel  reproach  to 
Raymond  ?  "Yes,  it  is  true,"  he  said — "it  is  true  that  I  am  unworthy,  and 
yet  I  love  her.     I  am  no  longer  master  of  mysplf,  for  I  love  her!  " 

The  very  excess  of  his  enthusiasm  recalled  him  to  the  consciousness  that 
if  he  lingered  much  longer  in  his  room  the  baron  would  come  in  person  to 
summon  him.  Accordingly  he  hurried  down  stairs  and  found  his  friend 
holding  court,  as  the  baron  himself  termed  it.  Every  Sunday  after  church 
he  summoned  Master  Beru  and  cross-examined  him  with  wonderful  keenness 
and  patience  as  to  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  declaring  that  he 
derived  from  his  answers  an  immense  amount  of  information  which  aided 
him  in  his  work.  He  had  just  heard  a  peasant  in  the  vicinity  that  had 
had  his  best  meadows  rendered  utterly  sterile  for  years  by  the  inundation  of 
1836,  when  he  caught  sight  of  Raymond  in  the  passage.  He  immediately 
abandoned  Beru  and  several  peasants  who  had  joined  the  conference,  and 
hurried  after  the  young  man .  "What  a  lazy  fellow  you  are!"  he  cried. 
"Do  you  know  that  I  breakfasted  an  hour  ago ?  "  Near-sighted  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  help  starting  as  he  caught  sight  of  Raymond's  face.  "  Are 
you  ill  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Not  at  all  ;  I  am  only  tired." 

"Tired?  With  one  ball — an  innocent  quadrille  and  a  few  glasses  of 
mild  punch !  "  And  as  Raymond  did  not  reply,  the  baron  looked  at  him  for 
a  moment.     "Ah  !  I  have  it,"  he  cried;  "Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert " 

The  entrance  of  Madame  Beru  with  some  fresh-laid  eggs  for  Raymond's 
meal  checked  the  good  man.  But  when  she  had  retired — "  By  my  faith  I  " 
he  continued,  "  I  fail  to  see  why  the  recollection  of  the  most  charming  young 
girl  in  the  world  should  give  a  lover  such  a  funereal  aspect." 

"Alas!  "  sighed  Raymond. 

"  You  have  discovered  obstacles  ?  " 

"  Insurmountable  ones." 

The  old  engineer  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Upon  my  word,"  he  mut- 
tered, "  the  young  men  of  our  day  are  easily  discouraged.     They  are  heroes 
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when  the  paths  are  smooth  and  flowery,  but  they  are  baffled  and  turn  back 
at  the  first  mole  hill  they  encounter." 

"Sir " 

"  Just  be  quiet !  Tou  will  only  say  that  you  like  facile  enterprises,  but 
allow  me  to  remark  that  one  only  achieves  fame  by  scaling  apparently 
inaccessible  monntains.  A  man  may  be  proud  of  having  climbed  Mont  Blanc, 
but  he  does  not  fay  much  of  the  Heights  of  Montmartre.  When  I  was  your 
age  the  impossible  had  charms  for  me ;  and  even  old  as  I  am  to-day,  I 
believe  in  miracles.  The  sorceress  who  accomplishes  them  is  at  the  bidding 
of  us  all.     She  is  called  '  Will.'  " 

Pie  expressed  his  convictions  in  the  tone  of  a  man  whose  theories  are  not 
merely  experimental  ones.  But  Raymond's  face  did  not  brighten,  "If 
you  knew,  sir,"  he  began,  "  all  that  I  have  to  struggle  against." 

He  was  in  one  of  those  moods  when  the  most  treasured  secrets  rise  to  the 
lips,  and  if  the  old  engineer  had  realized  this  he  would  soon  have  learned 
the  mystery  which  had  so  troubled  him.  But  just  then  he  was  occupied 
with  the  practical  side  of  the  affair.  "  The  truth  is,  my  boy,"  he  began, 
"  while  you  were  dancing  with  the  daughter,  I  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
teasing  the  mother.  It  was  a  stupid  thing  to  do,  and  she  wished  me  six  feet 
under  ground.  The  end  being  that  we  shall  never  be  asked  again  to  the 
chateau,  and  you  are  cut  adrift  from  the  young  lady!"  He  smoked  his 
pipe  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  and  then  he  added  ;  "  I  suppose  we  ought 
to  make  our  peace,  but  how  ?  That  is  indeed  the  puzzle.  I  must  go  back 
now  to  my  good  people,  who  are  growing  impatient,  but  later  on  we  will 
have  another  little  talk." 

When  Raymond  had  finished  breakfasting  he  lighted  a  cigar  and  went 
out.  It  was,  he  said  to  himself,  merely  to  enjoy  the  air  and  the  sunshine, 
and  to  be  alone.  Only  chance  led  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  Loire,  and 
induced  him  to  take  a  little  path  which  wound  up  a  hill,  whence  he  could 
look  down  on  the  Maillefert  gardens  and  a  portion  of  the  park.  From  the 
spot  where  he  had  stationed  himself  he  could  see  the  various  guests  who 
had  come  with  the  duchess  from  Paris,  walking  up  and  down  the  balconies 
and  leaning  over  the  railings.  There  were  a  dozen  of  them  or  more,  men  and 
women,  and  from  their  lively  gestures,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  did  not 
find  the  time  hang  heavy  on  their  hands.  For  the  first  time  Raymond  felt 
a  pang  of  envy.  He  envied  the  young  men  whom  he  saw  laughing  and 
talking.  They,  at  least,  were  on  good  terms  with  the  duchess,  and  her  door 
was  readily  opened  to  them.  He  himself  had  a  right  to  call  at  the  chateau 
to  be  sure,  or  rather  it  was  his  duty  to  call  there  now,  but  he  was  quite  sure 
that  when  he  presented  himself  some  insolent  lackey  would  tell  him  that 
the  ladies  do  not  receive.  He  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  hand 
the  man  his  card,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  However  he  was  some- 
what consoled  by  not  seeing  Siinone.  Where  was  she  ?  He  was  indulging 
in  vague  surmises  when  strangely  enough  he  obtained  an  indirect  answer 
from  two  peasants  who  were  talking-  together  by  the  side  of  the  road.  They 
seemed  somewhat  jolly,  and  wore  their  Sunday  garments. 

"  Hallo,  Bruneau  !  "  said  one  of  them.     "  Where  are  you  going  P  " 

'•  To  the  chateau." 

"  What !     On  Sunday  ?     You  won't  see  the  young  lady  to-day." 

"  Yes,  I  shall,  for  it's  on  Sunday  that  she  sees  her  farmers,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  them  on  other  days." 

"And  what  arc  you  going  to  the  chateau  for  ?  " 

"  To  take  some  money  there." 
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"  Why,  I  thought  you  only  paid  your  rent  at  Christmas  time." 

"And  so  I  do,  but  the  young  lady  asked  me  and  two  or  three  others  to 
■pay  her  half  in  advance  this  year." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  do  better.     I  am  taking  her  the  whole." 

"  I  suppose  if  she  asked  you  for  two  years  in  advance,  you  would  take 
her  five  ?  " 

"I  should  try  to  oblige  her,  I'm  sure." 

"  And  your  wife — what  does  she  say  ?  " 

"  She  says  that  if  I  had  to  borrow  money,  I  must  do  it,  as  Mademoiselle 
Simone  wants  it.  Madame  Bruneau  remembers  one  night  when  she  was  so 
ill  that  she  could  not  move  hand  or  foot,  and  the  baby  had  the  croup.  The 
young  lady  came  on  horseback  through  a  driving  rain,  and  then  went  to 
Saumur  for  the  medicine  the  doctor  ordered." 

The  other  had  nothing  to  say  to  this,  and  so  the  men  separated. 

"  "What  can  have  happened,"  thought  Raymond,  "  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Maillef ert  is  reduced  to  ask  for  advances  from  her  tenants  ?  What  new  folly 
of  her  mother's  is  she  compelled  to  repair,  or  what  new  iniquity  of  her 
brother's  is  she  forced  to  hide  ?  "  And  his  heart  ached  as  he  thought  of  the 
poor  young  creature,  harassed  and  preyed  upon  by  these  cormorants.  She 
must  have  an  iron  will  to  resist  their  entreaties  so  long.  But  the  day  would 
surely  come,  when  wearied  in  soul  and  body  by  this  atrocious  combat,  she 
would  say :  "  Take  it  all ;  spend  it,  throw  it  away — and  with  it  the  honour 
of  our  house !  "  It  was  with  unspeakable  joy  that  Raymond  thought  of  the 
possible  ruin  of  Simone  de  Maillefert.  When  that  day  came,  he  would  be 
near  her,  and  then  he  might  confess  his  love  without  being  suspected  of  a 
shameful  speculation. 

Such  were  his  thoughts  as  he  walked  back  towards  the  inn.  He  had  just 
reached  the  suspension  bridge  when  he  heard  himself  called,  and  on  turning 
he  perceived  the  redoubtable  Bizet,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  "  Good  morn- 
iDg  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  provincial.  "I  hear  you  were  at  the  ball  last 
night.  I  congratulate  you.  Tou  have  conquered,  it  seems.  The  statue  is 
animated  !  Her  beautiful  eyes  look  tenderly  upon  you !  She  danced,  and 
smiled  !     It  was  quite  a  wonder.     Oh,  I  have  heard  all  about  it !  " 

Raymond  calculated  the  height  of  the  bridge  and  the  depth  of  the  water 
— and  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  himself  from  pitching  Bizet  over 
the  parapet. 

"Come  now,"  continued  his  companion,  "  what  is  the  use  of  being  so 
reserved  with  a  friend — for  we  are  friends.  Two  men  who  have  tried  to  kill 
each  other  are  always  friends  for  life.     When  is  the  marriage  coming  off  ?  " 

"  Good  morning !  "  said  Raymond,  and  he  marched  away,  leaving  Bizet 
looking  after  him  with  an  expression  of  wonder  and  indignation  on  his  face. 

Ra)-mond  was  intensely  annoyed ;  from  what  this  young  fellow  had  said 
he  could  judge  what  inferences  had  been  drawn  by  the  persons  who  saw 
Simone  reject  partner  after  partner  and  then  accept  himself.  He  realized 
that  if  all  this  gossip  reached  the  duchess  it  would  only  give  her  another 
reason  for  closing  her  doors  on  him.  This,  too,  was  the  opinion  of  the  baron 
to  whom  he  confided  his  fears.  "  I  wish  to  heaven,"  cried  Raymond,  "that 
I  had  Bizet  in  the  field  again.     I  would  certainly  nail  him  to  a  tree." 

The  baron  frowned.  "And  you  would  make  a  great  mistake  !  Your 
dear  Bizet  is  only  a  fool,  and  as  fools  are  in  the  majority  in  this  world,  it  is 
of  little  use  to  try  and  exterminate  them.  Let  us  rather  endeavour  to  find 
some  way  to  make  our  peace  at  the  chateau. " 
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But  they  found  none,  although  they  spent  the  -whole  evening  thinking  it 
over.  And  night,  that  counsellor  divine,  sent  them  no  inspiration.  Ray- 
mond was,  therefore,  rather  dismal  on  the  next  day  when  he  returned  with 
the  baron  to  the  scene  of  their  operations. 

They  were  then  finishing  some  soundings  near  Les  Tuffeaux  at  a  point 
where  the  Loire  winds  so  closely  to  the  slopes  that  they  are  merely  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  field  and  a  road  cut  up  by  the  constant  passage  of  heavily 
laden  carts. 

The  morning  passed  quickly,  and  about  three  o'clock,  while  they  partook 
of  luncheon  and  rested  near  the  road,  one  of  their  assistants  exclaimed: 
"  Hallo  !     Here  comes  Madame  de  Maillefert  and  her  party!  " 

The  baron  and  Raymond  started  to  their  feet ;  and  only  a  few  yards 
away,  at  a  point  where  the  road  skirted  some  huge  moss-grown  rocks,  they 
espied  seven  or  eight  persons,  of  either  sex,  on  horseback,  who  were  slowly 
riding  towards  them.  In  front  came  the  duchess,  attired  in  a  close-fitting 
riding-habit  and  her  yellow  hair  arranged  with  studied  carlessness  under  her 
tall  hat.  On  reaching  the  baron  and  his  companion  she  reined  in  her  horse, 
and  in  her  most  gracious  manner  bid  them  good  morning.  "  I  surprise  you 
at  work,  baron,"  she  said,  addressing  M.  de  Boursonne. 

The  latter  was  never  over-pleased  when  his  title  struck  his  ear  ;  but  on 
this  occasion  sacrificing  himself  on  the  shrine  of  his  young  friends's  hopes, 
he  assumed  his  very  best  smile  and  gaily  replied  ;  "  Yes,  madame — but  we 
have  nearly  finished  for  to-day." 

' '  And  our  lovely  valley  will  owe  you  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  if  you 
succeed  in  rescuing  it  from  the  Loire." 

""We  are  doing  our  best,  madame — my  young  comrade  Delorge  and  I." 

This  reply  was  intended  to  give  Raymond  an  opportunity  of  mingling 
in  the  conversation.  But  the  young  fellow  did  not  avail  himself  of  it. 
He  noticed  but  one  thing,  that  Madamoiselle  Simone  was  not  of  the  party. 

The  young  duke  was  there  in  a  light  gray  coat,  a  huge  stiff  shirt  collar, 
and  one  of  those  small  felt  hats  with  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  green-gauze  veil, 
turned  round  the  brim,  which  the  emperor  had  just  brought  into  vogue. 
He  now  spoke,  and  asked  Raymond,  "Are  you  doing  all  this  work  to  pre- 
vent inundations  P  " 

"  Ours  is  a  preparatory  work." 

"  Curious  !  very  curious  !  "  answered  the  young  nobleman,  and  making 
his  horse  leap  the  ditch  as  he  spoke,  he  found  himself  in  the  meadow  by 
Raymond's  side. 

The  duke  was  less  preposterous  on  horseback  than  on  foot.  His  chest 
seemed  less  hollow  and  his  shoulders  less  rounded ;  and  as  Bdru  had  said,  he 
was  thoroughly  at  home  when  mounted,  and  when  he  was  thrown,  it  was  in 
a  sportsmanlike  way,  of  which  he  rather  boasted.  He  rode  about  examining 
all  the  instruments,  and  seemed  as  astonished  by  all  he  saw  as  if  he  had  been 
a  thorough  savage.     "  Curious  !  very  curious,"  he  repeated, 

In  the  meantime  Madame  de  Maillefert  was  talking  to  the  baron. 
''  This  work  must  be  prodigiously  expensive,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  madame  ;  it  will  cost  several  millions." 

She  turned  towards  a  beautiful  brunette,  who  was  with  her,  and  said  in 
a  sentimental  tone :  "  How  is  it  possible  for  a  country  not  to  cherish  a 
government  which  upends  so  much  money  in  view  of  insuring  its  pros- 
perity ? ' ' 

But  she  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for  her  son  at  this  moment  returned  to 
her  side.     "  On  my  honour,  mother,  you  should  come  here  on  foot  some  day 
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to  see  these  gentlemen  use  their  instruments.  It  is  very  odd — very  curious 
indeed— upon  my  honour  it  is !  " 

"  We  will  certainly  come  again,"  replied  the  duchess ;  "  but  in  the  mean- 
time I  hope  we  shall  see  these  gentlemen  at  the  chateau."  It  was  to  the 
laron  she  spoke,  hut  it  was  at  Raymond  she  smiled. 

"  We  always  have  a  game  of  cards  in  the  evening,"  remarked  the  duke 
encouragingly. 

His  mother  now  gathered  up  her  reins.  ' '  We  shall  expect  you  this 
evening,  gentlemen,"  she  said  ;  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  touched 
her  horse  with  her  whip,  and  was  off. 

"  No  dress  coats  !  "  called  the  duke  over  his  shoulder  ;  "remember  that !  " 

They  were  far  away  before  Raymond  and  the  baron  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  and  were  able  to  ask  each  other  what  this  last  piece  of  polite- 
ness indicated.  Was  it  possible  to  attribute  it  to  chance — to  one  of  those 
fancies  that  pass  through  such  a  brain  as  that  of  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert 
ten  times  a  dav  ?  No;  it  couldn't  be  that.  Each  detail  of  the  scene 
indicated  deliberate  premeditation,  and  the  words  and  conduct  of  mother 
and  son  alike  betrayed  a  concerted  plan.  It  was  clear  that  they  wished  to 
arrive  at  intimacy  with  the  two  engineers.  But  why,  with  what  object  ? 
"They  are  bored  with  each  other  probably,"  said  Raymond. 

"Do  you  mean,"  asked  the  baron,  with  a  satirical  laugh,  "that  our 
noble  hosts  rely  on  us  to  amuse  their  guests  by  the  charms  of  our  conversa- 
tion ?  "  So  saying  he  caught  Raymond's  arm,  and  whirled  him  round. 
"  Look  me  in  the  white  of  the  eye.  Now  then,  do  you  know  what  notion  I 
have  taken  into  my  head  P  It  is  that  the  duchess  wants  you  to  marry  her 
daughter." 

Raymond's  face  flushed.     "  Tour  jesting  is  cruel,"  said  he. 

"  I  am  not  jesting." 

"Then  you  forgot  that  the  duchess  and  her  son  are  living  on  Madem- 
oiselle Simone's  income,  and  naturally  don't  wish  her  to  marry." 

"  I  know  it  would  be  their  ruin,  at  least  in  appearance  ;  but  appearances 
are  deceitful.  We  will  soon  find  out.  We  shall  accept  their  invitation, 
shall  we  not  ?  " 

Raymond  hesitated.     "  I  hardly  know,"  he  replied. 

The  baron  laughed  aloud,  and  clapping  his  young  friend  on  the  shoulder, 
he  exclaimed :  "  Hypocrite !  hypocrite ! " 

It  was  quite  true,  however,  that  Raymond  was  hesitating.  Like  one  of 
those  excitable  sportsmen  who,  when  the  game  rises,  becomes  so  dazzled  and 
nervous  he  can  see  nothing,  Raymond  was  never  quite  able  to  profit  of 
opportunities.  However,  at  the  last  moment,  just  after  dinner,  the  baron 
asked  him,  "  Shall  we  go  ?" 

Raymond  had  not  decided  ;  but  driven  into  a  corner,  he  almost  involun- 
tarily answered,  "  Yes,  we  will  go." 

The  duchess  received  them  in  a  small  room  on  the  first  floor.  She  half 
rose  from  her  chair  as  they  entered,  extended  both  hands,  and  exclaimed  : 
"Welcome,  gentlemen  !  "  while  the  duke  flew  to  them  and  shook  hands  as  if 
they  had  been  long  lost  brothers. 

"  What  the  deuce  does  it  mean  ?  "  thought  the  baron.  But  Raymond 
never  gave  it  a  thought.  He  was  looking  at  Simone,  sitting  beside  the 
beautiful  brunette,  whom  he  had  already  seen  on  horseback  with  the 
duchess,  and  his  heart  sank  as  he  espied  the  look  of  utter  surprise  with 
which  she  surveyed  him.  "She  knows  nothing  of  her  mother's  invitation," 
he  thought.     "She  did  not  know  I  was  coming  thie  evening." 
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Following-  the  baron's  example,  he  bowed  to  all  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  then  turned  towards  three  young  men,  who  were  laughing  and 
talking  with  Philippe  by  the  chimney-piece,  on  which  stood  an  open  liquor 
case.  One  of  those  pianists  who  might  be  taken  for  barbers,  with  their  well- 
combed,  well-oiled  hair,  and  who  go  from  chateau  to  chateau  all  summer  in 
search  of  some  gi  ancle  dame  inclined  to  cultivate  their  talents  sat  before  the 
instrument  and  was  playing  a  rhythmical  air.  But  music  had  no  charms 
for  the  young  Duke  de  Maillefert,  and  he  profited  by  the  entrance  of  our 
friends  to  say  to  the  pianist:  "Lovely!  A  charming  melody!  Yes,  on 
my  word  !     But  if  you  have  no  objection,  we  will  rest  there  for  to-night." 

With  the  sad  resignation  of  unappreciated  genius,  the  performer  closed 
the  piano  and  leaned  against  the  case.  "Ladies and  gentlemen,"  continued 
Philippe,  "as  we  have  an  addition  to  our  circle  to-night,  suppose  we  have  a 
game  of  cards — a  little  bac." 

"Oh!  not  baccarat!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies;  "that's  a  man's 
game,  and  it  is  sure  to  end  in  a  quarrel.     Let  us  play  roulette." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  roulette,"  said  another  lady. 

"That  is  to  say  that  you  want  another  opportunity  to  empty  my  pockets," 
cried  the  duke,  with  a  laugh.  "But  I  have  no  objection."  And  thereupon 
he  rang  the  bell.  "Bring  the  roulette,"  he  said  to  the  footman  who 
appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons. 

Raymond  fancied  that  every  eye  was  turned  mockingly  upon  him,  and 
he  dared  not  look  at  Simone.  However,  the  servants  brought  in  the 
roulette,  and  arranged  it  on  a  table.  "To  our  places!"  cried  the  duke: 
"  we  are  wasting  a  great  deal  of  precious  time." 

Everybody  gathered  round  the  table  with  the  exception  of  the  baron. 
'•Will  you  not  join  us?"  asked  the  duchess,  graciously.  "Don't  yoa 
play?" 

"Never,  madame. " 

"  Curious  that !    Upon  my  word,  that  is  very  curious.  And  why,  pray  ?  '' 

"  Because  I  am  afraid  of  losing." 

The  reply  was  rather  equivocal,  and  the  duchess  promptly  asked,  "Do 
you  think  we  play  for  the  sake  of  winning  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  with  his  usual  impertur- 
bability. 

M.  Philippe  having  declared  that  he  should  sustain  the  bank  with  his 
last  farthing,  installed  himself  before  a  pile  of  money,  and  imitating 
the  monotonous,  drawling  tone  of  the  Rhineland  croupiers  exclaimed:  "  Make 
your  game,  gentlemen  and  ladies — make  your  game." 

Chance,  assisted  by  the  baron,  perhaps,  or  by  the  duchess,  had  placed 
Raymond  between  Simone  and  the  brunette  with  beautiful  eyes.  The  baron 
fancied  that  he  noticed  some  significant  glances  and  furtive  siniles  as  the 
young  girl  came  towards  the  table.  "  Did  you  ever  play  roulette,  sir  ?  " 
asked  the  brunette,  of  Raymond,  as  Philippe  pressed  the  spring. 

"Never  madame." 

"Then let  me  show  you,"  and  she  briefly  explained  the  principles  of  the 
game.  The  ball  stopped.  "  You  have  lost !"  cried  the  duke.  "You  are  a 
very  bad  adviser,  duchess." 

He  spoke  to  the  brunette.  She  is  a  duchess,  too,  thought  Raymond. 
But  what  did  he  care  ?  lie  only  wanted  a  chance  to  sav  a  word  to  Simone. 
But  what  could  he  say  ?  What  commonplace  remarks  should  he  utter  ?  He 
thought,  too,  that  Simone  was  equally  anxious  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  paid 
no  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  alrtady  lost  once  or  twice.     Everybody 
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was  laughing  round  the  table,  and  Raymond  would  have  given  -words  to 
have  been  able  to  say  anything.  "My  vicinity  does  not  seem  to  bring  you 
good  luck,"  murmured  the  brunette. 

Raymond  bowed  awkwardly,  in  a  rage  at  his  own  stupidity. 

"  Come  ladies  and  gentlemen — make  your  game  !  "  cried  the  duke  again. 
This  time  the  brunette  lost  on  the  red.  "Upon  my  word,  duchess,"  said  one 
of  the  young  men,  "you  will  be  penniless  soon.  You  had  better  write  to 
Monsieur  de  Maumussy  to  send  you  some  money." 

"  Maumussy !  "  Had  he  heard,  aright  ?  Raymond  asked  himself,  and  he 
felt  faint  and  ill.     Could  this  woman  be  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  ? 

"Oh!"  said  one  lady,  "the  Duke  de  Maumussy  is  not  like  certain 
husbands  of  my  acquaintance — he  does  not  wait  for  his  wife  to  ask  for 
money !     Not  he !  " 

There  was  no  more  room  for  doubt.  Raymond  mechanically  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  noble  croupier,  and  pursued  his  train  of  thought. 

"  Chance  favours  you  now,"  said  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy.  "  Shall  we 
go  into  partnership  ?  " 

Raymond  started  back  in  horror,  but  with  a  great  effort  of  self  control 
he  managed  to  murmur  in  a  faint  voice  :   "  Oh,  certainly,  with  pleasure." 

He  was  filled  with  a  wild  longing  to  fly.  Ah !  if  he  could  only  get  away 
without  a  scene.  Fortunately,  the  baron  was  watching  him  and  perceived 
that  something  had  gone  wrong,  so  when  tea  and  some  light  refreshments 
were  brought  at  ten  o'clock,  he  said :  "  Come  my  dear  Delorge,  we  must  be 
off."  Madame  de  Maillefert  wished  to  retain  them,  but  he  pleaded  urgent 
work  on  the  morrow,  promised  to  return  again  very  shortly,  and  went  off  with 
Raymond. 

When  they  were  outside,  the  worthy  old  fellow  asked  :  '"My  boy,  what 
is  the  matter  ?  Your  arm  trembles  like  a  leaf." 

"  I  cannot  talk  now,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

They  reached  the  Rising  Sun  in  profound  silence.  M.  Be"ru  was  waiting 
for  them,  and  on  seeing  Raymond,  he  said  :  "The  postman  has  brought  you 
two  letters  from  Paris.     There  they  are." 

Raymond  took  the  letters  without  a  word  of  thanks,  and  passed  up  the 
stairs  with  an  uncertain  tread.  The  innkeeper  noticed  this,  and  asked  if  he 
were  ill.  "Oh,  no,"  replied  the  baron,  but  as  he  entered  his  chamber 
he  muttered  :  "  What  the  deuce  has  gone  wrong  between  the  boy  and  his 
lady-love?"  For  he  thought  that  no  one  but  Simone  could  have  put 
Raymond  into  such  a  state.  "  The  lady,  on  the  other  side,  was  very  pretty," 
he  resumed,  "  and  she  looked  at  him  with  very  loving  eyes,  but  he  answered 
her  once  in  a  very  odd  way." 

His  pipe  was  finished,  and  he  knocked  out  the  ashes.  "  It  may  have  been 
nothing  after  all,"  he  refleted:  "that  young  fellow  is  as  nervous  as  a  girl. 
I  dare  say  he  is  sound  asleep  by  this  time." 

II. 

But  Raymond  was  not  asleep.  He  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  trying 
to  collect  his  ideas.  "  How  weak  I  am  !"  he  muttered.  "  How  cowardly!  " 
Poor  boy  !  He  was  neither  weak  nor  cowardly.  He  was  the  victim  of  a 
situation  which  he  had  not  created,  of  a  Past  which  he  dragged  about  with 
him,  as  a  prisoner  drags  his  chain.  Madame  Delorge  had  not  realized  that 
it  is  impossible  to  limit  a  man  to  one  idea,  no  matter  how  vast  it  may  be 
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She  had  not  understood  that,  while  her  own  life  was  virtually  ended,  her 
son's  was  but  beginning ;  that  if  all  were  dead  in  her,  everything  in  him  was 
new-born.  She  had  not  said  to  herself  that,  in  imposing  this  superhuman 
task  upon  him,  she  ran  the  risk  of  making  him  loathe  it,  when  a  great 
passion  overtook  him — when  his  love  and  what  he  called  his  duty  might  be 
at  variance. 

"  No,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I  do  not  forget  that  my  father  was  murdered, 
in  the  basest  manner.  I  would  give  my  life  to  bring  his  murderers  to  justice. 
But  I  love  Mademoiselle  Simone,  and  must  I  give  up  seeing  her,  because 
Madame  de  Maumussy  is  at  the  Chateau  de  Maillefert  ?  How  is  Madame 
de  Maumussy  guilty  ?  She  may  have  been  married  greatly  against  her  will 
to  this  miserable  adventurer." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  the  letters  he  had  received  to  and  fro  in  his  hands. 
One  of  them  came  from  Roberjot,  the  other  from  his  mother.  He  hesitated 
to  open  them,  having  a  presentiment  that  he  might  find  they  contained  some- 
thing calculated  to  crush  the  hopes  which  were  becoming  so  dear  to  him. 
"  Nevertheless,  I  must  read  them,"  he  murmured,  at  last,  and  broke  the  seal 
of  his  mother's  letter  first. 

"Dear  Raymond — The  hour  of  our  vengeance  is  close  at  hand.  I  feel  it 
myself,  and  all  our  friends  believe  it.  "What  proves  to  me  that  the  empire  is 
-umbling  is  that  your  father's  old  friends,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  our 
jxistence,  have  all  come  back  to  see  me.  All  Paris  is  absorbed  in  a  very 
tcandalous  suit  which  has  been  brought  against  Monsieur  de  Maumussy  by 
nis  wife's  family.  It  has  been  said  that  De  Combelaine — more  ruined  than 
ever — was  on  the  point  of  marrying  Madame  Cornevin's  unworthy  sistter, 
Flora  Misri,  when  the  marriage  was  broke  off  at  the  last  moment  for  some 
most  disgraceful  reasons.  Raymond,  my  beloved  son,  remember  your  father. 
Keep  yourself  free  from  all  entanglements,  and  be  ready  to  act  at  any 
moment.  Your  sister,  Pauline,  and  I,  kiss  you  warmly. — Elizabeth 
Deloege." 

"Free!  ready  to  act!  "  murmured  Raymond,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "I 
have  lived  so  for  twenty  years  ! "  And  he  opened  the  lawyer's  letter.  "I 
have  but  one  moment,"  wrote  that  gentleman,  to  copy  a  letter  which  I  have 
just  received  from  Jean.  Read  and  you  will  see  if  the  brave  fellow  is  losing 
his  time." 

Jean  wrote  as  follows: — "Dear  Friends; — After  a  frightful  voyage, 
during  which  we  should  have  been  drowned,  but  for  the  aid  of  an  English 
clipper,  we  have  at  last  reached  Australia.  It  was  Sunday — the  day  before 
yesterday — that  I  first  trod  the  streets  of  Melbourne.  I  at  once  sought  out 
the  man  with  whom  my  father  left  Chili — Pe'cheira,  the  smuggler's  son.  I 
found  his  house  without  the  least  difficulty,  for  he  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  in  Melbourne.  But  he  himself  was  at  the  mines,  and  the  manager 
I  saw  could  give  me  no  idea  of  the  probable  date  of  his  return.  Still  this 
same  man  said  he  knew  that  when  Pecheira  first  came  to  Australia  he  was 
accompained  by  a  Frenchman  named  Boutin.  I  am  certain  that  this  Boutin 
was  my  father,  Laurent  Cornevin,  and  I  am  convinced  that  Pecheira  can 
tell  me  what  has  become  of  him.  This  makes  me  very  happy — for  I  see  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  "When  our  ancestors  wished  to  achieve  a  difficult 
task,  they  imposed  upon  themselves  some  rude  penance  which  was  a 
perpetual  stimulant.  I  have  therefore  sworn  that  I  will  never  touch  brush 
or  palette  until  I  take  my  father  in  my  arms  if  he  be  living,  or  until  I  have 
prayed  on  his  tomb  if  he  be  dead.  So  you  may  hope  my  friends,  that  you 
will  see  me  soon. — Jean  Coenevin." 
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It  was  with  deep  discouragement  that  Raymond  dropped  this  letter.  "  If 
I  were  not  mad,"  he  said,  "  if  I  bad  one  ray  of  courage,  I  should  never  enter 
the  Chateau  de  Maillefert  again."  He  was,  alas  !  one  of  those  unfortunate 
beings  who  are  nailed  by  their  imaginations  on  some  chimerical  Calvary,  who 
look  far  in  advance  of  events,  and  suffer  more  terribly  from  the  catastrophes 
they  picture  to  themselves  than  from  real  misfortunes. 

After  a  night  of  struggle  his  resolution  was  taken.  "  I  will  never  try 
io  see  Mademoiselle  Sinione  again — never — not  if  the  sacrifice  kills  me  !  "  he 
swore. 

"When  he  went  down  to  breakfast  he  was  sustained  by  that  bitter  satis- 
faction that  a  man  feels  in  having  conquered  some  terrible  temptation,  and 
his  face  was  composed  and  smiling.  He  expected  a  thousand  questions, 
attacks  and  jests  ;  but,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  the  baron  said  nothing,  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  old  gentleman  was  very  acute.  He  saw  that  the  young 
fellow's  sufferings  had  been  real  and  intense.  "  It  is  clear,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  that  there  is  more  than  I  suspected — more  than  a  love  affair !  " 

But  precisely  because  this  was  his  conviction,  he  was  the  more  careful  not 
to  refer  to  the  events  of  the  previous  evening — that  is  not  refer  to  them 
directly.  He  felt  that  Raymond  was  anxious  to  keep  his  secret,  and  each 
word  he  spoke  was  pre-arranged  to  tempt  his  young'  friend  to  confession. 
For  instance  in  talking  of  the  approaching  completion  of  this  section  of  their 
work,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  remarking  that  they  would  soon  leave 
Rositrs.  But  instead  of  noting  sadness  on  Raymoud's  face,  he  only  detected 
a  kind  of  gloomy  joy. 

"  I  wish  we  could  go  off  to-morrow  !  "  was  the  young  man's  reply,  spoken 
in  a  tone  of  heartfelt  sincerity.  He  meant  what  he  said.  He  wished  that 
material  obstacles  of  sea  and  land  might  separate  him  from  Mademoiselle 
Simon  e,  and  thus  effectually  prevent  his  yielding  to  temptation. 

"I  do  not  understand  the  fellow!"  muttered  the  baron,  who  was  not 
altogether  actuated  by  curiosity  in  his  wish  to  penetrate  Raymond's  secret. 
He  knew  the  young  man  to  be  so  inexperienced,  so  loyal,  and  so  disposed  to 
believe  in  the  loyalty  of  others,  that  he  felt  him  to  be  an  easy  dupe — one  of 
those  simple  fellows  who  fall  into  all  the  snares  which  are  spread  out  for 
them.  "  If  he  would  only  trust  me,"  thought  the  worthy  old  engineer 
— "  if  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  my  experience,  like  a  blind 
man  by  his  chain,  he  would  be  freed  from  all  his  entanglements.  Heaven 
knows  where  they  will  lead  him  !  and  the  boy  ia  too  confoundedly  proud  to 
tell  his  old  chief." 

This  idea  worried  him  so  much  that  he  hardly  ate  any  breakfast,  and 
swallowed  his  coffee  so  hot  that  he  burned  hia  mouth,  and  ended  by  getting 
into  a  most  abominable  temper.  He  lighted  his  pipe,  and  took  a  seat  on  one 
of  the  stone  benches  in  front  of  the  Rising  Sun,  beside  Madame  Beru,  who 
was  enjoying  the  balmy  air,  with  her  hands  placidly  folded  over  her  fat 
stomach.  "  I  am  positively  too  good  and  too  kind,"  he  said  to  Raymond. 
"  Our  men  take  advantage  of  me.     There  is  not  one  of  them  here  yet." 

Raymond  ventured  to  say  a  word  in  defence.  "  But  you  know  that  we 
are  never  as  early  as  this." 

"  "What  if  we  are  not  ?  It  is  their  business  to  be  on  the  spot  waiting  for 
us  ;  and  in  future  they  shall  be,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why  1 " 

From  time  to  time  the  baron  was  apt  to  issue  these  terrible  decrees,  but 
the  real  goodness  of  his  character  speedily  caused  him  to  annul  them.  How- 
ever, he  was  discontentedly  ruminating  anent  his  delinquents,  when  at  the 
end   of  the  street   he  saw  a  groom  wearing  the  Mnillefcrt  livery   coming 
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towards  the  inn  at  a  rapid  trot.  At  this  sight  his  good  humour  returned  to 
him.  ''I  will  bet  you  any  amount,"  he  said,  "that  yonder  magnificent 
being  is  coming  to  us." 

Nor  was  he  mistaken.  When  the  servant  reached  the  Rising  Sun,  he 
drew  np  his  horse,  and  addressing  Madame  Beru,  he  asked  if  M.  Delorge 
were  there.  Raymond  stepped  forward  while  the  servant  dismounted,  and 
drew  an  envelope  from  his  belt.     "  I  was  told  to  give  this  to  you,  sir." 

"  Is  there  an  answer  required  ?  " 

"I  think  not,  sir,"  and  the  man  swung  himself  into  his  saddle  again 
and  rode  off. 

Raymond  looked  at  the  letter  with  a  strange  reluctance  to  open  it.  At 
Inst  he  made  a  mighty  effort,  and  as  he  tore  it  open,  a  quanity  of  bank-notes 
flattered  out. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  that !  "  exclaimed  the  old  engineer. 

The  letter  was  written  in  a  very  delicate  hand,  on  thick  paper.  Raymond 
read  it  at  a  glance  :  "  Sir — You  left  so  hastily  that  we  did  not  settle  our 
accounts.  We  were  partners,  if  you  remember.  After  your  departure  I 
continued  playing— thinking  that  you  would  not  care  much  if  I  lost  our 
common  stock.  Instead  of  losing,  however,  I  was  favoured  by  the  most  inso- 
lent good  luck,  and  gained  two  thousand  eight  hundred  francs,  of  which  I 
send  you  your  half.     You  see,  our  partnership  brought  us  good  luck 

"  DuCHESSE   DE   MaTJMUSSY." 

Raymond  turned  pale.  "  Oh  !  this  is  too  much  !  "  he  gasped.  And  in  a 
transport  of  rage  he  crushed  the  letter  and  the  bank-notes  together. 
"  Madame  Beru,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"Sir?" 

"  Your  priest  is  a  worthy  man,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  the  best  in  the  world,  sir  ;  charitable  to  a  degree,  and  stinting  him- 
self for  the  poor." 

"Very  well,  then,  take  him  this  for  his  poor  parishioners."  And  he 
tossed  the  letter  and  the  bank-notes  into  the  apron  of  the  worthy  woman, 
who  was  stunned  with  astonishment.  Never  were  eyes  so  comically  anxious 
as  those  with  which  she  looked  from  the  money  to  the  baron,  who,  to  tell 
the  truth,  was  quite  as  astonished  as  the  woman  herself. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Monsieur  Delorge  was  in  jest?  "  she  asked,  as  soon 
as  the  young  man  was  out  of  sight. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  answered  the  baron. 

"  But  it's  such  a  big  sum.     What  will  the  cur£  think  P  " 

"You  had  better  wait  a  little.  Let  me  see,"  and  the  baron  adroitly 
withdrew  the  letter,  leaving  only  the  bank-notes  in  the  woman's  apron. 

"  I  think,"  he  muttered,  "that  I  had  better  order  a  straight- jacket  for 
my  maniac.     What  does  this  money  mean  ?  " 

The  letter  he  held  would  explain  everything  he  thought,  but,  curious  as 
he  was,  the  idea  never  occurred  to  him  of  reading  it.  He  hurried  after  Ray- 
mond, whom  he  found  in  the  dining-room  drinking  a  glass  of  water.  "  You 
are  too  generous,  my  boy !  "  he  cried,  as  he  went  in. 

"  Eli,  sir  r  "  said  the  young  man  ;  "  why  the  money  scorched  my  hands, 
and  I  have  sent  it  to  the  only  destination  it  could  have." 

The  old  engineer  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Very  good,"  he  said.  "But 
did  you  know  that  you  gave  the  letter  also  to  Mother  Beru." 

"  And  what  of  that  ?  " 

"Simply  that  every  villager  w«uld  have  seen  it  before  twenty-four  hours 
elapsed," 
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"  It  is  of  no  consequence,  sir — the  whole  world  might  read  it." 

The  baron  did  not  wait  an  instant  longer,  but  with  the  most  eager  curio- 
sity and  rapt  attention  he  read  and  re-read  the  letter.  "  Well,"  he  said  at 
last  with  a  mocking  smile,  "  I  know  more  than  one  exquisite  who  would  be 
taken  off  his  feet  by  a  note  like  this,  and  its  intoxicating  perfume." 

"  Sir  !  " 

"  She  is  a  lovely  creature,  this  young  duchess,  with  her  beautiful  eyes, 
which  are  soft  and  flashing  by  turns." 

Raymond  started  up  :  "  Don't  ever  speak  to  me  of  that  woman  again,  sir  !" 
he  cried.  "  She  fills  me  with  horror.  Tes,  with  horror,"  he  repeated.  "  It 
is  the  greatest  misfortune  for  me  that  I  ever  met  her,  and  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  she  will  some  day  be  fatal  to  me." 

As  was  customary  with  the  baron,  he  did  not  allow  his  impressions  of  this 
affair  to  be  seen.  "  We  must  start,"  he  said  hastily ;  "  we  have  no  time  to 
lose." 

They  left  the  room  together,  and  on  their  way  out  the  baron  heard  Ray- 
mond tell  Madame  Bdru  to  carry  the  money  at  once  to  the  priest.  Then  they 
proceeded  to  their  duties.  However,  important  as  the  day's  work  was  for 
the  old  engineer,  he  performed  it  with  limited  attention,  for  he  was  forming 
his  plans  for  the  evening. 

"  Let  us  go  to  Maillefert,"  he  said  when  dinner  was  over. 

"  I  don't  feel  quite  well  to-night,"  Raymond  replied. 

"  Never  mind.     Come  with  me  and  be  cheered  up." 

"  No,  it's  impossible." 

"  To-morrow,  then " 

"No,  not  to-morrow,  either." 

"  Do  you  think  that  because  you  won  a  heavy  sum  at  the  house  you  never 
ought  to  go  there  again  ?    What  will  they  think  of  you  ?  " 

"  Just  what  they  please,"  answered  Raymond,  coldly.  "  Their  opinions 
are  profoundly  indifferent  to  me."   ; 

"  And  Mademoiselle  Simone  F  " 

Raymond  turned  pale.  "  Why  do  you  find  so  much  satisfaction  in  tor- 
menting me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Good  night,"  rejoined  the  baron,  as  he  left  the  room,  annoyed  by  the 
young  man's  reproaches.  "  I  shall  go  to  the  chateau  to-night  for  his  sake," 
he  muttered,  "and  we  will  see  if  the  people  there  are  as  discreet  as  he  is." 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  walking  up  the  avenue.  As  on  the  evening 
before,  the  duchess  was  seated  in  the  small  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor, 
but  fewer  persons  were  with  her.  Several  had  left  that  morning,  and 
Philippe  had  gone  to  Angers  with  a  friend  for  forty-eight  hours.  However, 
the  young  Duchess  de  Maumussy  was  there,  sitting  by  Simone's  side  on  the 
sofa,  facing  the  door.  She  wore  a  black  dress,  with  poppy-coloured  ruches, 
and  a  cluster  of  red  pinks,  the  last  of  the  season,  bedecked  her  hair.  Her 
theatrical  beauty  was  dazzling  on  this  occasion.  Her  eyes  emitted  phospho- 
rescent gleams  through  their  fringed  lashes,  and  her  skin  was  exquisite  with 
its  pearly  reflections.  Simone's  pale  refined  beauty  looked  wan  beside  her's, 
and,  moreover,  the  young  girl  seemed  weary. 

"  I  am  truly  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Madame  de  Maillefert  when  the  baron 
was  announced.  "  But  you  are  alone,"  she  added,  with  a  tinge  of  disappoint- 
ment in  her  voice  ;  "  what  has  become  of  Monsieur  Delorge  ?  " 

"He  is  poorly,"  said  the  baron,  in  a  melancholy  tone.  "Very  poorly, 
indeed." 

He  had  provided  himself  with  his  glasses  before  he   said  this,  and  he 
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watched  Simone  and  the  young  duchess  keenly  as  he  spoke.  He  saw  them 
start  and  exchange  involuntary  glances.  "Good!"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  that's  one  point." 

Unfortunately  he  had  no  time  to  profit  by  what  he  felt  to  be  a  discovery,  for 
t  wo  noblemen  from  the  neighbourhood,  with  their  wives,  now  entered  the  room. 
They  had  bitten  at  the  bait  offered  by  the  duchess,  and,  after  disapproving  of 
the  Imperial  government  for  eighteen  years,  they  decided,  in  1869,  to  change 
and  adhere  to  it.  They  made  certain  conditions,  it  is  true,  for  one  of  them 
asked  to  be  the  ministerial  candidate  at  the  approaching  elections,  while  the 
other  wished  to  be  made  a  prefect.  "These  people,"  thought  the  baron, 
"  are  rather  late  in  the  day  in  their  change  of  political  opinions."  Then, 
seeing  that  Simone  had  vacated  her  seat  beside  Madame  de  Maumussy,  he 
quietly  made  his  way  towards  it. 

"  I  will  confess  the  fair  penitent,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  carefully 
framed  his  questions.  But  his  diplomacy  was  needless,  and  he  speedily 
became  convinced,  almost  immediately  acquired  the  certainty,  that  she  had 
never  seen  Raymond  before  this  visit  to  Maillefert.  As  if  the  old  gentleman 
had  not  been  almost  a  total  stranger  to  her,  she  began  to  talk  of  her  native 
land,  Italy,  and  her  family,  relating  all  her  past  life  with  surprising  frank- 
ness. The  baron  was  astonished,  although  he  had  formerly  lived  in  Rome 
and  Florence,  and  retained  vivid  recollection  of  the  ingenuousness  of 
Italian  women,  and  their  horror  of  affectation  and  prudery. 

The  young  Duchess  de  Maumussy  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  and  she 
acknowledged  it  with'' great  sincerity,  mentioning  that  she  had  spent  twenty 
years  in  a  convent  at  Naples,  where  she  had  a  very  dull  time  of  it  she 
said.  One  fine  morning,  however,  her  father  told  her  he  had  found  a  hus- 
band for  her,  a  great  French  lord,  who,  in  exchange  for  her  enormous  dowry, 
would  assist  his  wife's  family  with  his  political  influence.  In  a  fortnight 
she  was  Duchess  de  Maumussy.  She  had  made  no  objections.  In  fact  she 
was  very  grateful  to  be  released  from  the  convent.  She  had  been  dazzled 
by  her  change  of  position — by  the  bustle  of  the  paternal  mansion  succeeding 
to  the  quiet  of  the  cloister — by  the  lovely  toilettes  of  her  marriage  trousseau, 
and  the  flattering  words  murmured  in  her  ear.  When  all  this  pleasing 
bewilderment  was  over  it  was  too  late.  It  was  not  that  she  had  any  reason 
to  complain  of  her  husband.  The  Duke  de  Maumussy  was  perfect— attentive 
to  her  slightest  wishes,  always  seeing  that  her  purse  was  full,  specifying  for 
pin-money  on  her  behalf  in  all  his  negotiations,  and  providing  her  with  the 
finest  diamonds  and  most  gorgeous  equipages  in  Paris.  Thus  was  she 
hated  and  envied  on  all  sides.  She  spoke  of  her  husband  with  affection — 
only  he  was  not  the  husband  she  had  dreamed  of  when  she  talked  with  her 
young  friends  in  Naples.  The  duke  was  elegant  and  witty,  tenderly  senti- 
mental or  ironically  so,  as  the  fancy  took  him.  But  he  was  thirty  years 
older  than  she  was  ;  he  might  have  been  her  father.  He  was  old  and  she 
was  young.  She  often  doubted  if  she  were  married,  foi  jometimes  three  or 
four  days  elapsed  without  her  seeing  him.  Politics  and  business  absorbed 
his  days  and  pleasure  devoured  his  nights.  So  that  under  the  spur  of  am- 
bition or  the  lash  of  necessity  he  led  a  most  restless  existence.  He  allowed 
her  entire  liberty,  and  made  such  a  parade  of  doing  so  that  she  sometimes 
felt  humiliated  by  her  independence. 

It  was  in  the  most  simple  and  natural  tone  that  she  confided  all  this  to 
the  baron,  who  said  to  himself  :  "  She  is  too  artless  by  far.  What  is  her 
purpose  in  telling  me  these  things  P  For  me  to  repeat  them  to  Raymond  ? 
Sin  trular  commission  I  ' ' 
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He  saw  that  he  was  not  alone  in  hearing  what  the  young  duchess  said, 
for  Simone  had  returned  and  taken  a  chair  close  by.  One  of  the  other  ladies 
began  to  talk  to  her,  but  Simone's  thoughts  were  evidently  elsewhere.  She 
heard — was  indeed  listening  to  what  Madame  de  Maumassy  was  saying, 
and  she  did  not  lose  one  word  of  it.  Her  cheeks  became  even  paler,  and.  hei 
eyes  flashed  fire  as  she  listened. 

"Both  these  women  love  the  boy,"  thought  the  baron.  "They  have 
discovered  it,  and  they  hate  each  other.  But  why  P  and  why  has  he  fled  ? 
Was  he  afraid  to  choose  ?  " 

At  this  moment  the  long-haired  pianist,  who  had  been  taking  an 
inspiring  walk  by  moonlight,  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  as  the  duke  was 
not  there,  he  soon  filled  the  room  with  the  sounds  of  the  instrument. 

The  old  engineer  profited  by  this  occasion  to  take  his  leave,  with  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction,  but  a  little  doubtful  whether  he  ought  to  speak  to  Raymond 
of  his  discoveries  or  not.  On  the  whole,  he  decided  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
remain  silent,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  It  was  clear  that  the  young  man 
was  very  unhappy  ;  in  truth,  his  determination  not  to  return  to  Maillefert 
cost  him  dear.  To  feel  that  he  had  but  to  extend  his  hand  and  reach  the 
happiness  he  longed  for,  was  almost  unbearable.  He  could  not  leave  the 
Rising  Sun  without  seeing  the  terraces  of  Maillefert,  and  the  white  front  of 
the  chateau  through  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  Loire.  He  had  almost 
decided  either  to  ask  for  a  change  or  to  resign,  when  on  the  following  Sunday, 
after  mass,  while  the  baron  was  as  usual  holding  court,  he  went  out  and 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  slope  overlooking  the  gardens  of  Maillefert. 

At  a  turn  of  the  road  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Simone.  She 
was  not  alone,  for  she  had  her  English  governess,  Miss  Lydia  Dodge,  a  tall 
angular  person,  with  a  red  nose  and  pale  face,  beside  her.  Simone  must 
have  just  left  church,  for  the  governess  carried  two  prayer  books.  Confused 
to  such  a  degree  that  his  limbs  trembled  under  him,  Raymond  stood  still  ; 
and  as  the  young  girl,  equally  disturbed,  also  stopped,  they  stood  looking 
at  each  other  in  such  embarrassment  that  Miss  Lydia  could  not  conceal  her 
astonishment. 

It  was  Simone  who  spoke  first.     "  You  have  been  ill,  I  think,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice.     "  I  trust  you  are  better  !  " 
"Thank  you." 

"And  that  we  shall  soon  see  yon  at  the  chateau." 

Miss  Lydia  now  said  a  few  words  in  English,  but  the  girl  did  not  seem 
to  hear  them  ;  for  she  did  not  reply  to  her  governess. 
But  she  added  to  Raymond  "  I  hope  you  will  come." 
Miss  Lydia  coughed,  and  thought  it  advisable  to  interfere.     "  Is  this  the 
gentleman,"  she  asked,  "  who  has  just  given  fourteen  hundred  francs  to  the 
poor  of  Rosiers  ?  " 
Raymond  started. 

"  How  did  you  know  that,  mademoiselle?"  he  asked. 
"Because  the  priest  has  just  said  so." 
"  Do  you  mean  that  he  mentioned  my  name  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Simone;  "but  he  described  you  so  well  that  the  grateful 
poor  recognized  you  at  once."  And  as  Miss  Lydia  drew  her  on,  she  added: 
"  Let  us  soon  see  you,  sir." 

Bewildered,  as  by  an  apparition,  Raymond  stood  looking  after  the  two 
ladies  as  long  as  he  could  see  them.  Then  heaving  a  long  sigh,  he  mur- 
mured :   "  I  could  make  her  love  me,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

To  persist  in  his  previous  resolutions  with  such  a  hope  in  his  heart,  the 
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young  man  must  have  been  very  differently  made  from  what  he  was.  "  It  is 
no  use  to  struggle  against  Destiny!"  he  said,  aloud — and  these  words  ad- 
mitted his  defeat.     "  I  shall  remain  !  "  he  added,  in  a  defiant  tone. 

All  recollection  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  the  remembrance  of  his 
murdered  father,  and  the  unpunished  assassins,  the  fear  of  his  mother'3 
cutting  reproaches,  the  thought  of  the  disapproval  and  surprise  of  his 
friends — the  Cornevins,  Roberjotand  Ducoudray,  everything  vanished,  and 
while  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Rising  Sun,  he  said  :  "  What  does  it  matter 
if  Simone  loves  me  !  " 

Like  an  invalid  who  is  determined  not  to  think  of  his  fatal  malady,  Ray- 
mond resolved  not  to  brood  over  the  past,  and  so  at  dinner,  his  face  was  gay 
and  hopeful.  Instead  of  sitting  silently  wrapped  in  dreary  thought  he  talked 
and  laughed,  and,  when  coffee  was  served,  he  said  to  the  baron :  "  Shall  we 
go  to  Maillefert  this  evening?" 

The  old  engineer  started,  and  after  examining  his  young  companion 
with  some  curiosity,  and  noticing  the  strange  excited  look  in  his  eyes,  ho 
answered,  quietly  :   "Yes,  let  us  go  !  " 

A  warm  welcome  awaited  Raymond  at  Maillefert.  An  old  friend  of  the 
family  could  not  have  been  better  received.  The  duchess  actually  rose  from 
her  seat  and  advanced  to  meet  him,  saying  : 

"  Here  comes  our  convalescent.  Do  you  know  that  we  have  been  very 
uneasy  about  you  P  " 

The  duke  who  had  returned  from  Angers,  paused  in  a  scandalous  story 
he  was  telling  to  one  of  his  friends,  to  shake  hands  with  his  dear  Delorge. 
"  We  have  missed  you  fearfully,"  he  said,  "on  my  honour  we  have." 

Raymond,  who  was  now  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  asked 
himself  the  reason  of  this  surprising  cordiality  from  mother  and  son,  and 
wondered  what  could  be  their  aim,  for  surely  they  must  have  one.  With 
this  thought  he  set  himself  on  his  guard.  He  looked  at  Simone,  who  as  usual 
was  very  quietly  dressed.  Indeed,  she  always  wore  the  simplest  of  toilettes, 
toilettes  which  looked  almost  poor  by  the  side  of  those  adorning  her  mother's 
friends,  but  she  was  radiant  that  night ;  her  fair  hair  was  almost  luminous, 
and  her  eyes  and  complexion  were  absolutely  brilliant.  She  reminded  one  of 
some  portrait  painted  by  the  Titian,  which  had  long  hung  in  a  corner  in  the 
shade,  and  was  now  suddenly  brought  forward  into  the  light.  "  I  did  not 
really  see  her  the  other  evening,"  thought  the  baron,  "  or  it  is  an  absolute 
transfiguration. " 

The  Duchess  de  Maumussy  struck  him  as  less  beautiful.  Seated  at  a 
little  lacquer  table,  she  seemed  absorbed  in  reading  a  number  of  the  Vie 
J'arisienne ;  but  her  eyes  were  really  fixed  on  Raymond  with  an  expression 
which,  had  he  seen  it,  would  have  startled  him. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  have  a  little  lac"  said  the  young  duke. 

But  the  proposal  was  not  a  happy  one,  for  that  evening  Madame  de 
Maillefert  had  invited  five  or  six  noble  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  whom  she 
was  particularly  anxious  to  enlist  in  her  election  projects,  and  this  word 
"  bac"  caused  them  to  compress  their  lips  with  disapproval.  With  a  glance 
at  her  son,  the  duchess  quickly  rejoined  :  "  No — no  cards  to-night ;  let  us 
rather  have  a  little  dance." 

The  pianist,  who  sat  dreaming  in  a  corner,  frowned,  for  he  knew  what 
a  frightful  task  would  now  be  his.  Ho  saw  himself,  the  inspired  but  unap- 
preciated genius,  condemned,  and  not  for  the  first  time  either,  to  play 
common-place  dance  music  for  the  amusement  of  Madame  de  Maillefert's 
guests.     He  beheld  himself,  the  composer  of  admirable  melodies,  1  educed  to 
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playing  Offenbach,  Herv£,  and  such.  like.  However  he  dared  not  refuse,  so 
he  rose  with  a  melancholy,  martyr-like  look,  and  walked  to  the  instrument. 
"Play  us  a  quadrille  from  '  Orphee  aux  Enters,'  "  said  his  hostess. 

Raymond  at  once  asked  Simone  to  dance  with  him.  She  hesitated  before 
accepting  the  invitation,  and  her  lips  parted  as  if  to  say  something- ;  but 
she  saw  that  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  her,  and  so  without  more  ado  she 
accepted. 

Raymond  had  sworn  to  himself  that  on  this  occasion  he  would  not  remain 
!-tupidiy  silent  as  he  had  done  at  the  ball — and  kept  his  word  ;  but  Simone 
did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  She  only  had  eyes  for  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy, 
who  was  dancing  with  Philippe  de  Maillefert. 

When  the  quadrille  was  over,  and  as  Raymond  led  her  to  her  seat,  she 
said,  rapidly  and  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice  :  "  Tou  must  dance  with,  the 
Duchess  de  Maumussy  !  " 

He  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  "Tou  must,"  she  repeated,  and  her 
eyes  plainly  asked :  "  Are  you  afraid  ?  " 

It  is  certain  that  she  could  have  breathed  no  more  distasteful  command, 
for  Raymond  upon  his  way  to  the  chateau  had  thought  to  himself:  "I 
can  contrive  to  avoid  that  woman." 

However,  he  meekly  obeyed  Mademoiselle  Simone,  and  went  towards  the 
duchess.  Before  he  opened  his  lips,  she  rose  and  took  his  arm,  as  if  she 
had  been  waiting  for  him.  After  a  formidable  series  of  chords  the  unap- 
preciated pianist  attacked  a  waltz.  No  retreat  was  possible,  so  surmounting 
his  repugnance,  E,aymond  encircled  the  slender  waist  of  the  young  duchess  ; 
she  placed  her  exquisitively  gloved  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  they  waltzed 
off.  At  first  they  moved  but  slowly,  but  as  the  pianist  quickened  the 
measure,  they  turned  with  increasing  rapidity.  Raymond's  brain  was 
strangely  bewildered  by  the  motion  of  the  waltz.  He  forgot  where  he  was, 
and  wondered  if  he  were  not  a  prey  to  one  of  those  horrible  nightmares  which 
make  sleep  a  torture.  "  Can  it  be  I,"  he  asked  himself,  "holding  the  wife 
of  one  of  my  father's  murderers  in  my  arms !  " 

However,  they  had  only  taken  a  few  turns  more  when  she  asked  him  to 
stop,  saying  she  was  fatigued,  although  her  breathing  seemed  as  easy  as 
that  of  a  sleeping  child.  Raymond  on  his  side  was  out  of  breath,  and  his 
forehead  was  covered  with  drops  of  perspiration. 

"  Do  you  know,"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Maumussy,  abruptly,  "that  the 
report  of  your  magnificent  alms  has  come  to  Maillefert  ?  "  She  laughed  ; 
but  it  was  not  a  pleasant  laugh ;  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  she 
continued  :  "  You  are  very  rich,  then  ?  " 

"Alas!  no,  madame." 

''  Then  your  generosity  is  all  the  more  creditable  !  "  But  this  was  not 
what  her  black  eyes  said,  for  they  haughtily  asked  :  "  Why  have  you  given 
away  precisely  the  sum  that  I  sent  you  ?  " 

Raymond  instantly  understood  that  unless  he  wished  to  make  her  his 
enemy,  he  must  find  some  plausible  excuse  ;  and  so  inspired  by  necessity, 
he  replied:  "I  played  the  other  night — for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
madame.  When  I  received  your  letter,  I  was  in  an  agony  of  fear  lest  I 
had  lost.  What  would  have  become  of  me  in  that  case — I,  who  am  but  a 
poor  engineer  ?  so  I  trembled,  lest  this  money  so  easily  and  rapidly  acquired, 
might  inspire  me  with  a  fatal  passion  for  play.  And  if  I  gave  it  to  the 
poor,  it  was  so  that  I  might  have  the  right  never  to  touch  a  card  again, 
and  yet  not  incur  the  risk  of  having  it  said  that  I  feared  losing  my 
winnings." 
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As  Raymond  proceeded  with  this  plausible  explanation,  the  duchess's 
face  resumed  its  usual  expression.  "  This  is  the  truth  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Ah,  madime,  why  should  I  tell  you  a  falsehood  ?  " 
She  smiled  instead  of  speaking  :  and  as  the  music  had  finished,  she  took 
Raymond's  arm  to  return  to  the  seat  which  she  had  previously  occupied. 
He  already  fancied  himself  free,  and  was  manoeuvring  to  return  to  Simone  ; 
but  the  duchess  swiftly  oomni  enced  talking  again,  so  that  he  could  not  possibly 
leave  her  without  showing  excessive  rudeness.  Taking  as  her  text  what  he 
had  said  about  being  a  poor  engineer,  Madame  de  Maumussy  questioned  him 
concerning  his  affairs  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  How  long  was  it  since 
he  had  left  the  Polytechnic  School  ?  Where  had  he  been  ?  Was  his  posi- 
tion in  accordance  with  his  merits  ?  Raymond  tried  to  answer  as  if  he 
understood  her,  but  all  the  time  he  was  watching  Simone,  who  was  so  seated 
that  he  could  see  her  in  a  mirror  hanging  behind  Madame  de  Maumussy. 
However  the  girl's  face  only  expressed  a  little  annoyance — nothing  more 
serious.  Meanwhile  the  duchess  proceeded  with  her  remarks.  The  baron 
had  informed  her,  she  told  him,  that  the  authorities  had  been  very  unjust 
to  his  young  associate,  although  Raymond's  reputation  was  already  well 
established  as  one  of  the  best  graduates  of  the  engineering  school.  ' '  Now 
was  this  true  ?  "  she  asked.  Fortunately  a  diversion  came  at  this  moment, 
for  Simone  was  not  the  only  person  who  had  not  taken  her  eyes  from  Ray- 
mond and  the  duchess.  The  baron  also  had  watched  them  closely,  and  he 
was  surprised  to  see  his  young  friend  talk  so  long  with  a  woman  whom  he 
knew  he  disliked.  "Perhaps  I  had  best  go  to  his  assistance,"  he  said  to 
himself.  And  leaving  Madame  de  Maillefert  to  the  mercy  of  her  rapacious 
guests,  the  placehunters,  he  swiftly  approached  the  younger  duchess. 

"Did  you  not  tell  me,"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  was  within 
hearing,  "  that  this  gentleman  was  too  modest  in  making  his  worth 
known  P  " 

"  I  did,  indeed,  madame." 

"  Well,  then,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  do  it  for  him." 

The  baron  smiled.  "I  am  not  in  odour  of  sanctity,"  he  replied,  "  and 
my  recommendation  would  be  quite  without  value." 

"  But  I  can  do  a  great  deal,"  eagerly  interrupted  the  duchess;  and  at 
once,  in  her  Italian  accent,  she  began  to  boast  of  her  influence  over  her  hus- 
band, who  was  all  powerful,  she  said,  and  who  had  too  often  used  his  in- 
fluence to  find  places  for  persons  of  inferior  capacity  to  refuse  to  serve  a  man 
of  real  talent.  She  declared  that  the  duke  would  do  what  she  desired  with 
the  greatest  possible  willingness.  ♦ 

Raymond,  whose  thoughts  may  be  easily  imagined,  made  no  reply,  and 
the  situation,  despite  the  baron's  presence,  was  becoming  extremely  awk- 
ward when  the  unappreciated  pianist,  ascertaining  that  the  guests  had 
danced  sufficiently,  closed  the  piano,  and.  with  an  air  of  profound  humilia- 
tion seated  himself  in  his  corner  again.  At  the  same  time  the  lordlings 
from  the  neighbourhood  took  their  leave.  Madame  de  Maumussy  saw  that 
that  tie  b  iron  was  waiting  with  polite  impatience  for  Raymond,  so  she  bid 
them  both  good  night,  but  not  without  neglecting  to  say  to  the  young 
engineer  :  "  We  will  speak  of  this  again.  It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  the 
future  does  not  recompense  you  for  the  past." 

Without  knowing  very  well  what  he  did  or  said,  the  young  man  pressed 
her  hand.  In  the  mirror  he  had  just  seen  Simone  approach  her  mother,  say 
a  few  words  and  leave  the  room,  but  not  without  giving  Madame  de  Mau- 
mussy one  last,  strange  look.       "  I  shall  not  see  her  again  to-night,"  he 
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thought.      "  Why  did  Bhe  leave  the  room  P     I  have  been  the  victim  of  my 
own  foolish  vanity,  and  she  does  not  care  for  me  as  I  hoped  she  did." 

Madame  de  Maillef  ert  and  her  son,  so  haughty  and  indifferent  generally, 
now  approached  the  baron  and  his  young  friend,  and  did  not  let  them  de- 
part until  they  had  obtained  a  formal  promise  that  they  would  dine  at  the 
chateau  on  the  following  day. 

They  started  off,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  the  baron  asked  Ray- 
mond — "  Come,  what  is  this  charade  they  are  playing  in  your  honour  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  know  no  more  than  you,  sir." 

"You  see,  my  dear  boy,"  continued  the  old  engineer,  "you  would  be 
making  a  great  mistake  if  you  looked  at  their  politeness  as  a  proof  of  their 
regard  and  liking.  Such  people  never  take  so  much  trouble  without  a 
motive.     Have  you  any  idea  what  it  can  be  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  least." 

The  old  engineer  seemed  to  be  thinking.  He  was  piqued  by  Raymond's 
reserve.  With  that  delicious  lack  of  self-knowledge  which  even  the  wisest 
have,  he  exclaimed — ''  I  never  meddle  with  other  people's  affairs,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  force  your  confidence  ;  but  I  should  not  be  true  to  the  friendship 
I  feel  for  you  did  I  not  say,  '  Look  out  and  be  careful !  '  " 

These  exhortations  were  needless  ;  for  unused  as  Raymond  was  to  draw- 
ing-room diplomacy,  inexperienced  as  he  might  be  in  those  miserable  intri- 
gues which  are  veiled  by  the  politeness  of  good  society,  he  understood  that 
something  strange  was  going  on  about  him.  An  instinct,  superior  to  all 
experience,  warned  him  that  he  was  threatened  by  some  serious  danger. 
But  what  could  this  danger  be  ?  Was  it  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  whom  he 
was  to  fear  ?  If  the  vanity  which  lurks  even  in  the  most  modest  man's 
heart  did  not  deceive  him,  the  young- duchess  took  more  than  a  friendly  interest 
inhis  welfare.  Mightitnothappenthat  this  interest  had  a  different  foundation 
towhat  hehad imagined.  JeanCornevin'slastletterreturned  to  hismind.  Had 
not  Jean  said  Laurent  Cornevin  was  in  all  probability  living  ?  And  in  that 
case  the  proof  of  Maumussy's  and  Combelaine's  crime  still  existed.  Might 
not  the  assassins  know  this,  and  might  they  not  be  living  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  being  unmasked  ?  If  this  were  so,  then  Raymond  asked  himself 
if  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  had  not  possibly  been  sent  to  Maillefert  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  deluding  him  by  magnificent  promises,  and  inducing  him 
to  abandon  any  intentions  he  might  have  formed  of  punishing  the  assassins  ? 

"  In  that  case,"  he  thought,  "  Madame  de  Maillefert  and  her  son  are  in 
the  plot,  and  this  would  explain  their  advances." 

But  Mademoiselle  Simone  was  not ;  for  while  she  compelled  Raymond 
to  dance  with  their  guest,  she  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  warning  glance. 
"  I  must  speak  to  her,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  must  find  the  courage  to  ask 
her  to  enlighten  me." 

Unfortunately  when  he  reached  the  chateau  on  the  following  evening, 
Simone  was  not  in  the  reception  room,  where  the  guests  usually  assembled, 
pending  the  announcement  of  dinner,  and,  indeed  Madame  de  Maillefert 
seemed  very  much  vexed  by  the  girl's  absence.  "She  is  insupportable,"  she 
declared,  "  with  her  mania  for  rushing  about  the  country,  as  if  she  were  a 
poor  country  gentleman,  with,  all  his  business  on  his  own  shoulders." 

Raymond  was  standing  near  the  young  Duchess  de  Maumussy,  who  in- 
stantly remarked — "  It  is  strange,  certainly  ;  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert  has 
most  eccentric  habits  for  a  girl  of  her  rank  and  with  such,  a  fortune,  too. 
For,  do  you  know,  it  is  said  that  she  possesses  eight  millions,  and  that  she 
vr  ill  present  this  large  sum  to  the  man  who   is    skilful  enough  to  please 
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her."  The  allusion  was  direct,  insulting-,  and  evidently  premeditated — and 
in  fact  as  if  the  young  duchess  feared  that  she  might  not  have  been  under- 
stood, she  added — ' '  A  girl  as  rich  as  that  ought  to  renounce  all  hope  ol 
being  loved  for  herself  !  " 

Twenty-four  hours  before,  Raymond  would  have  taken  up  the  cudgels 
on  Simone's  behalf  ;  but  he  was  learning  self-control  and  so  he  made  no  re- 
joinder. The  dinner  was  not  very  gay,  for  only  four  or  five  of  the  Pari- 
sian guests,  whohad  beeninvitedto  the  chateau,  now  remained.  The  others  had 
flown  back  to  the  capital  with  the  first  frost.  And  if  the  duchess  still 
lingered  in  the  country,  it  was,  as  she  herself  declared,  on  account  of  busi- 
ness matters.  The  evening  passed  without  Simone  appearing,  although  at 
eight  o'clock  she  had  sent  Miss  Dodge  to  inform  her  mother  of  her 
return. 

"  Is  she  vexed  with  me  ?  "  thought  Raymond,  as  he  entered  the  Rising 
Sun.     "  She  evidently  avoids  me  !  " 

'I  he  next  day,  however,  when  he  called  at  the  chateau  with  the  baron  he 
found  no  one  but  Simone  in  the  room  they  were  shown  to.  Did  she  expect 
him  P  This  was  certainly  the  baron's  idea — for  after  a  few  words  he  ap- 
proached the  window  and  remained  there,  although  it  was  quite  dark.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  by  reason  of  the  very  darkness  the  polished  panes  of 
glass  served  almost  as  a  mirror  in  reflecting  the  faces  of  the  two  young 
people.  Raymond  did  his  best  to  control  his  agitation,  for  was  not  this  the 
occasion  he  had  longed  for  ?     And  he  felt  that  he  must  snatch  at  it. 

Hardly  had  he  opened   his  lips,  however,  than  Simone  interrupted  him 
She  was  very  pale,  and  the  contraction  of  her  trembling  lips  testified  to  her 
agitation.     "Was  it  you,  sir,"  she  asked,  "who,  on  the  night  of  the  ball, 
was  shown  into  Miss  Lydia's  private  sitting-room  ?  " 
"By  one  of  your  servants)  mademoiselle." 

"  I  know.  My  mother  and  I  were  in  the  next  room  engaged  in  a  most 
painful  discussion,  and  we  undoubtedly  spoke  very  loud." 

Raymond  turned  pale.     His  indiscretion  had  been  involuntary,  and  but 
for  the  baron  he  would  have  left  the  room  at  the  first  words'that  met  his  ear. 
He  could  not  say  this,  of  course,  nor  could  he  utter  a  falsehood. 
"You  spoke  rather  loud,  certainly,"  he  stammered. 

"So  that  you  heard  all  we  said  ?  "  He  did  not  answer.  "Did  you  hear 
me  ?  "  insisted  the  young  girl. 

Never  did  the  word  yes  cost  Raymond  so  bitter  a  pang.    Would  she  hate 
him  for  evermore  ?    No.     She  looked  at  him  steadily,  but  with  no  anger  in 
her  eyes.     "And  what  did  you  infer  from  what  you  heard  P"  she  asked. 
"  That  your  devotion  is  sublime." 
"  That  is  no  answer,"  she  said,  impatiently. 

Raymond  was  puzzled  for  a  moment;  but  suddenly  he  exclaimed  :  "Do 
you  mean  that  you  wish  for  my  advice  ?  " 

She  leaned  towards  him  with  as  much  anxiety  as  if  her  future  destiny 
depended  on  his  words.     "I  do,  indeed,"  she  said. 

He,  too,  had  a  strange  feeling  that  his  reply  was  of  supremo  importance 
both  for  himself  and  her ;  and  so  he  carefully  weighed  his  words.  ' '  Not  only 
do  I  admire  your  course,  mademoiselle,  but  I  approve  of  it  as  the  only  one 
worthy  of  a  Maillefort.  Had  I  been  asked  by  you  I  should  have  advised  it. 
You  consider  yourself  to  be  merely  the  custodian  of  the  immense  fortune 
bequeathed  to  you.  You  are  right.  This  fortune  belongs  in  a  degree  to  the 
house  of  Maillefert,  and  you  feel  it  ought  to  be  expended  to  sustain  the 
honour  and  glory  of  a  great  name." 
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The  girl's  eyes  lighted  up  with  joy  and  thankfulness.     "Do  you  mean 
that  all  ought  to  be  expended  in  that  way  f  "  she  asked. 
"  Yes,  every  farthing." 
"  You  really  mean  this  ?  " 

"I  do,  indeed,  for  on  this  I  found  my  dearest  hopes." 
She  stopped  him  with  a  gesture.      "  To  deceive  one  now  would  be  un- 
worthy of  a  man  who,  hearing  a  young  girl  insulted,  risked  his  life  to  defend 

her — and — I  believe  you "      As  she  spoke  she  held  out  her  hand  to 

Raymond,   who  clasped  it  in  both  his  own.     "Believe  in  me,  too,"  she 

added,  "only " 

She  did  not  finish.  All  the  blood  in  her  heart  flew  to  her  face.  Raymond 
turned  and  perceived  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  standing  on  the  threshold. 
Had  she  heard  anything  ?  and  had  she  purposely  selected  for  her  appearance 
the  very  moment  which  instinct  told  her  was  most  fraught  with  danger  for 
herself  and  her  influence  ?  She  certainly  seemed  greatly  disturbed.  Her  very 
lips  were  white.     "  Where  is  your  mother  ?  "  she  asked  Simone. 

The  young  girl  hesitated.  In  fact  she  was  afraid  to  trust  her  voice  to 
speak.  However,  the  baron  came  to  her  assistance.  He  bowed  in  the  most, 
deferential  way,  and  replied.  "  The  duchess  and  her  son,  so  we  were  informed 
by  the  servant  who  admitted  us,  are  engaged  with  two  of  the  sub-prefects  of 
the  department." 

This  was  true,  as  perhaps  Madame  de  Maumussy  was  already  aware. 
However,  she  laughed  unnaturally  and  then  dropped  on  to  a  chair.  "  How 
droll  it  is,"  she  exclaimed,  "  to  see  this  dear  dear  duchess  and  this  excellent 
duke  busying  themselves  with  politics."  Then,  all  at  once,  with  the  feverish 
volubility  of  people  who  are  afraid  of  silence,  she  began  to  talk  of  the  events 
now  occuring  in  Paris.  She  could  speak  with  authority  on  the  matter,  she 
said,  for  she  had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  her  husband.  The  duke 
had  written  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  things  were  going.  In 
his  opinion  the  imperial  government  was  getting  into  trouble.  The  emperor 
closed  his  ears  to  the  advice  of  his  old  friends,  and  listened  to  charlatans  and 
clap  trap  politicians.  The  influence  of  the  empress  had  brought  men  who 
were  unfitted  for  power  into  office. 

"I  was  mistaken,"  thought  Raymond,  as  he  heard  her  talk  in  this 
fashion.  "  This  woman  was  not  sent  here  by  my  enemies.  If  she  knew  who  I 
was,  she  wrould  never  speak  like  that." 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  it  was  nevertheless  certain  that  some- 
thing had  roused  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  from  her  habitual  apathy  and 
nonchalance.  All  her  being  vibrated,  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
panted  for  breath  as  she  spoke  of  her  husband  and  his  friends,  of  the  men  in 
office,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  hour — her  stinging  criticism  dealing  in  turn 
with  the  emperor,  the  empress  and  the  court.  "  She  knows  everything," 
thought  the  baron  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  shrewdly  suspected  that  Madame 
de  Maumussy  was  merely  talking  to  hide  the  real  cause  of  her  anger. 

The  proof  of  this  was,  that  when  her  hostess  entered  the  room  with  her 
son,  the  young  duchess  received  them  with  almost  insulting  jests,  respecting 
the  long  conference  they  had  had  with  their  political  friends.  Raymond  and 
the  baron  were  also  able  to  measure  the  important  position  which  the  young 
duchess  must  occupy  by  the  self-control  of  Madame  de  Maillefert  who  but 
gently  replied  :  "My  dear  Clelie,  vou  certainly  have  an  attack  of  the  nerves 
to-night." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  answered  Madame  de  Maumussy,  with  an  un- 
natural laugh  ;   "  I  was  never  in  better  health  or  spirits." 
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When  our  friends  left  the  chateau  an  hour  later,  the  baron  was  more 
puzzled  than  ever.    "Well!"    he  asked,  "what  do  you  make  out  of  all 

this?" 

Raymond,  who  was  in  tbe  seventh  heaven,  promptly  replied  :  "This  has 
been  the  happiest  day  of  my  life." 

"  The  deuce  it  has  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  worship  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert,  and  from  what  oecured  to- 
night I  believe  that  she  is  not  indifferent  to  me.  Did  you  hear  what  she 
said  to  me  ?  " 

"Perfectly,  and  if  French  is  French,  and  if  I  am  not  an  old  fool,  she 
plainly  asked  you  if  you  would  be  willing  to  marry  her  without  a  dowry." 

Raymond's  face  was  radiant.  "That  was  just  what  I  thought  she  meant 
me  to  understand." 

The  baron  shrugged  his  shoulders.     "  And  what  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

Raymond  looked  puzzled.  "In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "Mademoiselle 
Simone's  dowry  is  the  only  obstacle  between  us.  If  the  dowry  is  suppressed, 
the  obstacle  ceases  to  exist." 

"  So  you  believe  that  matters  will  go  smoothly  now  ?  " 

Like  all  impressionable  natures,  Raymond  could  pass  in  one  moment  from 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  to  the  most  profound  depression.  "Mademoiselle 
Simone,"  he  answered,  in  a  troubled  voice,  "  told  me  to  believe  in  her,  and  I 
shall  obey  her  blindly." 

After  this  stormy  evening,  after  Madame  de  Maumussy's  strange 
behaviour,  after  involuntarily  witnessing  her  semi-quarrel  with  the  Duchess 
de  Maillefert,  Raymond  was  not  without  some  anxiety  as  to  the  reception 
awaiting  him  on  his  next  visit  at  the  chateau.  His  anxiety  was  superfluous, 
however,  for  he  was  even  better  received  than  before.  Indeed  in  less  than  a 
week  he  was  made  to  feel  as  much  at  home  at  the  chateau  as  if  it  had 
belonged  to  his  own  family.  A  future  son-in-law  could  not  have  been  treated 
with  more  delicate  consideration,  or  with  more  charming  attentions.  The 
duchess  no  longer  called  him  Monsieur  Delorge,  but  Monsieur  Raymond,  and 
sometimes  merely  Raymond. 

"  She  had  better  come  out  with  it  and  call  him  '  my  dear  son-in-law,'  " 
thought  the  baron. 

Philippe's  familiarity  was  even  more  remarkable  than  his  mother's,  and 
all  the  more  significant  as  it  was  displayed  abroad.  Every  day,  after  break- 
fast, he  went  to  join  the  engineers  at  their  work  along  the  river,  spending 
hours  in  watching  their  operations  with  every  sign  of  eager  interest.  He 
walked  with  Raymond  through  Rosiers  arm-in-arm.  fie  drove  him  to 
Saumur  and  to  Angers.  He  dropped  in  at  the  Rising  Sun  and  shared  his 
dinner,  saying  that  the  cooking  was  better  than  at  Maillefert,  and  at  last  he 
even  dragged  the  young  engineer  to  the  best  cafe  in  the  place  for  a  game  of 
billiards.  Madame  de  Maillefert,  on  her  side,  was  never  so  cordial  as  when 
she  had  strangers  in  her  drawing-room.  She  then  took  occasion  to  show  her 
intimacy  with  Raymond,  and  called  him  by  his  christian  name.  It  was  also 
clear  that  the  duchess  and  her  son  purposely  left  him  with  Simone — for  when- 
ever they  walked  in  the  grounds  Madame  de  Maillefert  would  invariably  say : 
"  Give  your  arm  to  Simone,  my  dear  Raymond."  She  herself  took  the 
baron's,  while  Philippe  offered  his  to  the  young  duchess. 

And  regularly,  too,  did  Raymond  find  himself  alone  with  Simone.  The 
poor  fellow  was  almost  frightened.  He  could  not  credit  the  fact  that  his  path 
was  so   smoothened  for  him — he  dared  not  believe  that  no  obstacles  would 
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"  You  think  it  too  good  to  last  ?  "  said  the  old  engineer. 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  it — that  is  what  I  mean,"  answered  Raymond. 

"I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  what  to  believe,"  said  the  baron. 
"  What  I  suspect  is  a  different  matter."  But  he  would  not  explain  himself 
further,  saying  that  if  he  were  correct,  facts  would  soon  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

However,  the  more  expansive  the  duchess  became,  the  more  reserve 
did  Simone  show.  The  more  ingeniously  her  mother  arranged  tete-a-tetc 
meetings  with  Raymond,  the  more  carefully  she  avoided  them.  She  was  rarely 
out  of  the  shadow  of  her  governess's  skirts,  and  Miss  Lydia  now  took  part 
in  all  their  conversations.  "  She  hates  me !"  thought  Raymond,  in 
profound  despair.     "  "What  can  I  have  done  ?" 

He  thought  she  grew  colder,  paler,  and  stiffer  each  day.  She  rode  about 
all  day  long,  was  rarely  indoors,  and  was  as  busy  with  the  people  under  her 
orders  as  any  gentleman  farmer.  "  Poor  child  !  "  said  the  baron  ;  "  they  will 
end  by  killing  her." 

Her  eyes  were  often  red,  as  though  she  had  been  weeping,  and  at  times 
Raymond  felt  he  could  bear  it  no  longer — that  he  must  speak  to  her.  One 
day,  finding  her  in  tears,  he  exclaimed,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  the 
governess,  "  Either  banish  me  from  your  presence,  or  allow  me  to  share 
your  grief."  She  did  not  answer,  whereupon  Raymond  urged  her  to  speak. 
"Who  is  troubling  you?"  he  askeil  so  fiercely  that  the  governess  started. 
"Do  you  think  while  I  live,"  he  continued,  "  that  any  one  that  breathes  shall 
make  you  unhappy  ?  " 

But  with  gentle  sweetness  she  interrupted  him  :  "  Do  you  wish  to  drive 
me  to  despair  '(  "  she  murmured.     "  Do  you  wish  to  ruin  us  ?  " 

"  Us  .'  "  she  said,  "  tts  !  "  Raymond  heard  it.  "  Can  I  do  nothing  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"Nothing." 

"  But  this  anxiety  is  killing  me  !  " 

"  Do  you  think,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  his,  "that  I  do  not 
suffer  also."  But  to  all  his  ardent  entreaties  for  an  explanation,  she  would 
only  reply  :  "  I  cannot— I  have  no  right  to  utter  a  word." 

Poor  Miss  Dodge  looked  on  in  wonder  at  this  strange  scene. 

"You  are  pitiless,  mademoiselle,"  stammered  Raymond.  "It  would  be 
even  less  cruel  to  banish  me  from  your  presence." 

Simone  checked  him.  "You  are  robbing  me  of  all  my  courage,"  she 
said,  "  at  the  very  moment  when  I  need  it  most."  And  then,  as  if  she  were 
afraid  of  betraying  herself,  she  took  the  arm  of  her  governess  and  hurried 
from  the  room,  leaving  Raymond  crushed  by  a  sense  of  his  own  power- 
lessness. 

He  pictured  Simone' s  situation,  in  which  horror  was  increased  by  mystery ; 
and  he  realized  that  she  stood  alone,  without  friends  or  advice.  Hearing  a 
noise,  he  suddenly  raised  his  eyes.  The  Duchess  de  Maumassy  had  entered 
the  room,  and  stood  looking  at  him.  He  shivered,  for,  to  his  mind,  her 
glance  was  full  of  cutting  irony.  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken  to 
him  since  the  evening  she  had  behaved  so  strangely.  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?  "  she  softly  said. 

Without  pausing  to  reflect,  Raymond  walked  towards  her.  "  The  matter 
is  this,"  he  said,  "that  I  love  Mademoiselle  Simone  more  than  life  itself — 
more  than  all  the  world — that  is,  I  cannot  possibly  bear  to  see  her  so 
wretched,  and  I  am  fully  determined  to  discover  who  it  is  who  is  killing 
her  by  inches. " 
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She  did  not  flinch  under  his  gaze.  Not  one  of  her  eyelashes  quivered. 
"Do  you  intend  that  for  me?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes,  madame." 

The  young  duchess  hesitated  ;  but  finally  walking  towards  the  door  of 
the  room,  which  had  remained  partially  open,  she  securely  closed  it,  and 
then  returned  to  Raymond.  "Have  you  sense  enough  left,  Monsieur 
Delorge,  to  understand  what  I  say?" 

"  I  am  perfectly  calm,  madame." 

"  Then  listen  to  the  advice  of  a  friend.  Leave  Maillefert,  not  in  an  hour, 
but  this  very  moment." 

Raymond  laughed.     "Do  I  trouble  you  so  much,"  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  haughtily. 

"  You ! — trouble  me  !  "  she  rejoined.  Then,  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
she  continued  more  gently  :  "You  think  the  young  lady  of  the  house  loves 
you.  Perhaps  she  thinks  so  herself.  But  you  are  both  mistaken.  True 
passion  neither  reflects  nor  reasons;  but  Simone  has  a  calculating  mind. 
If  she  really  loved  you  she  would  say  one  word — only  one  word — and 
might  be  your  wife.     She  will  not  say  it !  " 

Raymond  laughed  again.  "  I  am  at  a  loss, "  he  said,  "to  understand 
the  motive  which  prompts  you  to  tell  me  this." 

The  young  duchess's  eyes  flashed  fire,  but  she  controlled  her  voice,  and 
answered,  in  an  under  tone  :  "If  you  happened  to  be  in  a  house  which 
was  about  to  fall,  and  a  passer-by  called  out  to  you  to  take  care,  would  you 
stop  to  analyze  his  motives.  I  am  that  passer-by.  Your  heart  is  too  good, 
and  you  have  too  great  a  contempt  for  money  to  condescend  to  artifices  and 
intriguing.  You  have  no  suspicion  what  persons  who  thirst  for  luxury  and 
amusement  may  be  induced  to  do.  Don't  acquire  the  knowledge  at  your 
own  expense.  Your  place  is  not  here.  The  more  warmly  you  are  received 
the  more  fear  you  ought  to  feel.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  mere  life  you 
risk." 

If  there  was  real  commiseration  in  this  woman's  tone  of  voice,  Raymond 
at  all  events  did  not  perceive  it.  He  imagined  that  she  wished  to  insult 
him.  And  catching  hold  of  her  arm,  "  Speak  !  "  he  cried.  "You  have  said 
too  much — not  to  say  more " 

But  she  disengaged  herself,  and,  with  a  contemptuous  glance,  rejoined  : 
"I  think  you  are  perfectly  mad  !"  Thereupon  she  approached  the  piano 
and  began  to  play  in  a  loud  key. 

The  more  Raymond  pondered  over  the  mysterious  words  he  had  just 
heard  the  more  gloomy  his  apprehensions  became.  Was  Madame  de 
Maumussy  sincere  in  her  wish  to  warn  him,  or  was  she  acting  a  part  ? 
However,  in  either  case  was  it  not  best  for  him  to  try  and  wring  the  truth 
from  her  ?     "  Madame,"  he  began. 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  him  ;  her  fingers  were  darting  over  the 
keys     with    marvellous     agility.        Perhaps     she    really   did    not     hear. 
Thinking  this   he    went   towards   her,    and   gently  touched  her  shouldjr 
"  Well !"  she  asked,  half  turning  to  him. 

"Have  pity  on  me,"  he_  resumed. 

"  I  shall  toil  you  no  more — it  is  useless  to  urge  me."  Then,  as  she  saw 
that  Raymond  determined  to  persist,  she  added  :  "Very  well,  I  abandon  the 
field!"  And  she  left  the  room  humming  an  air  fiom  the  opera  she  had 
been  playing. 

Raymond  hesitated.  Fortunately  a  ray  of  sense  was  left  him,  and  he 
determined   to  go  off  at   once.       In  the  vestibule  he  met  the  Duchess  do 
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Maillefert,  who  was  taking  leave  of  an  old  lady  who  had  been  paying  her 
a  visit.  As  soon  as  she  saw  Raymond  she  exclaimed  :  "You  are  not  going 
yet,  surely!  " 

He  did  not  answer  her,  however,  but  rushed  down  the  steps  and  thence 
along  the  avenue.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  treading  upon  a  board 
stretched  over  an  abyss — a  board  that  was  bending  and  cracking  beneath 
him.  And  meanwhile  a  voice  sounded  in  his  ears — the  voice  of  conscience — 
declaring  that  he  deserved  his  fate — he,  the  son  of  General  Delorge — for 
mingling  with  the  folks  who  were  the  friends  of  his  father's  murderers.  On 
reaching  his  room  at  the  inn  he  spent  hours  in  alternate  fits  of  despair  and 
rage,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened  and  the  baron  appeared.  "  I  have 
just  come  from  Maillefert,"  he  said,  "and  I  left  everyone  in  great  surprise 
at  your  sudden  disappearance.     I  am  not  curious " 

Raymond  turned  towards  him.  "  You  shall  know  everything,  sir,"  he 
said. 

And  then,  with  the  most  punctilious  exactitude,  he  related  his  interviews 
with  Simone  and  the  young  duchess. 

The  baron  listened,  and  when  Raymond  had  finished,  "Fire  and  fury," 
he  exclaimed.  "  Nervous,  excitable  people  like  yourself  ought  to  stay  at 
home." 

"  That  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  say,  sir.  But  what  would  you  have  done 
in  my  place  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  taken  good  care  not  to  offend  Madame  deMaumussy." 

"  That  woman  is  my  enemy,  sir." 

"I  dare  say.  But  the  duchess  is  an  Italian — that  is  to  say,  a  woman 
who  yields  to  impressions  of  the  moment — who,  instead  of  analyzing  her 
emotions,  allows  herself  to  be  carried  away  by  them.  Take  my  advice.  Go 
back  to  the  chateau,  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

And,  to  all  appearance,  nothing  had  ;  for  when  Raymond  appeared  at 
Maillefert,  the  next  day,  all  was  calm  as  usual.  "Have  you  seen  Philippe  F" 
asked  the  duchess. 

"No,  madame." 

"  He  has  gone  to  the  station  to  meet  our  friends,  who  are  coming  by  the 
nine  o'clock  express." 

"You  expect  guests,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "we  are  expecting  my  dear  Cl^lie's  husband,  the  Duke 
de  Maumussy,  who  will  bring  with  him  the  famous  architect,  Monsieur 
Verdale,  and  the  Count  de  Combelaine  as  well." 

At  any  other  time  Raymond  would  have  been  crushed  by  the  mere 
mention  of  these  names.  But  human  nature  like  steel  plunged  red-hot  into 
an  icy  torrent,  sometimes  acquires  superior  qualities  of  resistance  and 
elasticity  and  is  at  times  endowed,  by  suffering,  with  marvellous  energy. 
Thus  Raymond  turned  pale,  but  his  voice  was  steady  as  he  replied :  "  You 
expect  them  to-night,  then  ?  " 

Madame  de  Maillefert  looked  at  the  clock.  "They  will  be  here  in  less 
than  an  hour,"  she  replied.  And  she  immediately  began  a  most  enthusiastic 
panegyric  of  the  Duke  de  Maumussy,  whose  chivalric  character  and  extra' 
ordinary  political  abilities  she  professed  to  admire  very  much.  Combelaine 
also  had  her  respect  as  a  devoted  servant  of  the  empire — an  heroic  soldier, 
ready  to  pour  out  his  blood  for  his  country  ;  in  fact  he  reminded  her,  she 
said,  of  one  of  those  loyal  cavaliers  who  in  knightly  times  asked,  in  dying, 
to  be  buried  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign  they  had  served. 

Sufficiently  master  of  himself  not  to  go  off  again  in  a  fury,  Raymond 
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approached  the  sofa  where  Simone  sat  near  a  little  work-table.  Still  he  did 
not  get  rid  of  the  duchess,  who  with  a  great  display  of  animation  went  on  to 
describe  the  merits  of  the  great  architect  Verdale,  the  self-made  man  who  by- 
reason  of  his  talents,  had  reached  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  and 
made  an  immense  fortune.  She  was  thinking  of  making  some  changes  at 
Maillefert,  and  M.  Verdale  would  give  her  some  ideas. 

On  hearing  this  Simone  looked  up  in  such  evident  surprise  that  her 
mother  was  quite  disgusted.  "  Yes  indeed,"  she  continued,  in  a  determined 
tone ;  "  Yes  ;  these  old  barracks  must  be  made  more  habitable.  I  have 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  year  1870  will  not  elapse  without  her  Majesty 
the  Empress  doing  our  house  the  honour  of  spending  a  day  or  two  in  it." 

But  Raymond  did  not  hear  her.  He  was  watching  the  clock  and 
calculating  how  may  minutes  longer  he  could  venture  to  remain  at  the 
chateau. 

"Do  you  know,  dear  Cldlie,"  asked  the  duchess,  "how  many  days  your 
husband  proposes  to  give  us  ?  " 

"No;  he  has  not  told  me,"  replied  Madame  de  Maumussy  looking  up 
from  a  paper  she  was  pretending  to  read. 

Raymond  must  go  in  ten  minutes.  He  glanced  around  the  room,  which 
to  him  was  sanctified  by  so  many  hours  of  hope.  He  looked  at  Simone, 
who  was  industriously  engaged,  not  with  some  useless  delicate  work,  but 
in  sewing  some  baby  linen,  which  she  had  promised  to  a  poor  girl.  At  last 
the  clock  struck  nine,  and  Raymond  rose. 

"  Do  not  go  yet,"  cried  the  duchess ;  "  wait  and  see  our  friends." 

"  Impossible,  madame  ;  the  baron  is  expecting  me." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Madame  de  Maillefert  with  a  charming  smile,  "  I 
will  not  detain  you.     But  come  to-morrow." 

He  bowed  without  a  word ;  faintly  pressed  the  hand  which  Simone 
extended  to  him,  and  then  departed.  The  night  was  dark  and  cold  ;  the  sky 
black  with  clouds,  and  a  furious  wind  was  tearing-  through  the  trees. 
Raymond  gave  full  vent  to  his  rage  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  doors.  But  as 
he  reached  the  suspension  bridge  he  paused — a  carriage  was  rapidly 
approaching,  and  inside,  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  he  could  distinguish  four 
men — M.  Philippe  and  his  friends. 

III. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Raymond  entered  the  Rising  Sun,  where 
Master  B£ru  sat  in  the  kitchen  making  up  his  accounts.  On  seeing  the 
young  fellow  he  exclaimed  ;  "Please  go  to  the  baron  at  once,  sir  ;  he  is  very 
impatient  to  see  you." 

Raymond  found  the  baron  walking  up  and  down  the  large  sitting-room. 
"  At  last !  "  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman.  "  You  can't  retreat  now  !  You 
are  in  for  it !  " 

':What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Something  serious.     Your  dear  Duchess  do  Maillefert  deserves — well 
never  mind.     Sit  down  ;  we  must  talk  together." 

But  as  he  was  a  prudent  man,  he  began  by  assuring  himself  that  all  the 
doors  were  carefully  closed,  and  that  no  one  was  listening,  after  which  he 
returned  to  his  companion.  "You  know,"  said  he,  solemnly,  "that  it  is  a 
rule  of  mine  never  to  meddlo  with  other  people's  business." 

Raymond  had  many  a  time  smiled  at  his  superior's  self-delusion  in  this 
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respect,  but  he  was  not  in  the  mood  to  do  so  now.  So  lie  waited  for  more 
to  come. 

"For  your  sake,"  continued  the  baron,  <s  I  shall  do  violence  to  the 
principles  of  my  whole  life.  We  have  now  lived  together  for  months.  I 
have  realized  that  you  are  generous,  loyal,  and  sincere — too  sincere  in  fact. 
And  so  I  have  become — what  shall  I  say — accustomed — no  interested — yes, 
interested  in  you  as  if  you  -were  my  son." 

All  these  preliminaries  on  the  baron's  part  ought  to  have  startled 
Raymond,  but  he  simply  replied:  "  I  will  listen  to  you,  sir,  a3  if  you  were 
my  own  father." 

The  baron  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  moment  and  then  suddenly 
stopped  short.     "  This  a  matter  in  which  your  honour  is  involved,"  he  said. 

"  My  honour!  "  exclaimed  Raymond. 

"Yes  ;  there  is  not  a  minute  to  lose.  No  time  for  hesitation  or  tempo- 
rizing. To-morrow  you  must  go  to  Maillefert,  and  formally  ask  the  Duchess 
de  Maillefert  to  give  you  the  hand  of  her  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Simone. " 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Raymond. 

" I  mean  what  I  say — it  must  be  done,"  answered  the  baron.  "It  is 
absolutely  the  only  way  by  which  you  can  retain  one  ray  of  reputation  and 
escape  from  the  shameful  snare  which  has  been  laid  for  your  too  confiding 
feet." 

Raymond  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow.  "I  hear  you,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"And  to  think,"  continued  the  baron,  sadly,  "that  it  was  I  who  encour- 
aged you  to  love  Mademoiselle  Simone.  Pool  that  I  was !  It  is  to-day  reported 
throughout  the  district,  at  Saumur  and  even  at  Ang-ers,  that  Simone  de 
Maillefert  is  your  mistress." 

Raymond  started  to  his  feet.  "  This  is  the  result  of  that  Bizet  de  Chene- 
hutte's  cowardly  slander,"  he  cried  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

But  the  baron  stopped  him.  "  Bizet  is  a  fool,"  said  he,  "  and  his  words 
have  no  weight.  If  Simone  has  lost  her  reputation  it  is  through  her  own 
mother.  I  mean  what  I  say.  The  duchess  has  openly  declared  not  to  one 
person,  but  to  t-everal  that  she  hoped  to  induce  you  to  marry  her  daughter — 
although  you  had  seduced  her,  and  were  now  tired  of  her." 

A  frightful  cry  of  rage  burst  from  Raymond's  lips.  <:  Never!"  he 
exclaimed,     "  No  mother  ever  said  such  a  thing." 

"She  did  say  it — I  know  she  did!  " 

"Very  well,  then.  In  that  case  I  shall  not  defer  going  to  the  chateau 
until  to-morrow ;  I  shall  go  there  to-night.  I  will  tear  this  miserable  woman's 
tongue  out,  and  nail  it  to  the  door." 

This  explosion  of  despair  was  anticipated  by  the  baron,  who  caught  hold 
of  his  young  companion's  hand.  "  Before  you  do  anything,"  he  said,  "you 
must  listen  to  me.  Listen  and  decide  for  yourself.  It  is  more  than  a  month, 
is  it  not,  since  Madame  de  Maillefert  made  such  extraordinary  advances  to 
us  that  our  suspicious  were  awakened  ?  Did  I  not  say  to  you  at  the  time 
that  my  suspicions  were  of  an  odious  character  ?  " 

"Yes,  you  did." 

"  Very  well.  From  that  hour  all  my  powers  of  perception  have  been  on 
the  alert.  Not  a  day  has  passed  without  my  trying  to  solve  this  mystery, 
and  that  is  why  you  have  seen  me  hovering  around  Madame  de  Maumussy, 
for  I  thought  she  knew  the  truth." 

"And  she  did,  of  course  P  " 

"No  ;  she  was  ignorant  of  it  until  three  days  ago,  I  am  sure  of  that. 
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When  she  learned  it  I  can't  precisely  tell.  She  may  have  been  her  hostess's 
unconscious  accomplice.  At  all  events,  as  soon  as  she  knew  it  she  advised 
you  to  fly." 

"  Proceed,"  said  Raymond. 

"  As  I  could  discover  nothing  from  her,"  continued  the  baron,  "I  looked 
elsewhere.  My  foolish  title  and  my  family  connections  opened  the  doors  of 
several  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  to  me.  I  made  everybody  talk  about 
the  Mailleferts,  hoping  to  glean  an  item  of  intelligence  here  and  there,  and 
which,  added  together,   might  prove  important." 

' '  Ah, ' '  murmured  Raymond,  "  how  shall  I  ever  repay  you  ?  ' ' 
"  By  allowing  me  to  be  your  guide,  my  dear  boy.  But  wait — I  lost  all 
my  trouble  until  this  very  evening,  when  I  called  at  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Lachere,  that  lady,  you  remember,  whose  husband  wants  to  be  made  a 
prefect — '  Your  young  colleague  is  behaving  disgracefully,'  she  said  to  me, 
in  a  severe  tone.  Feeling  that  I  was  on  the  track,  I  fortunately  contented 
myself  with  an  inane  smile.  '  How  so  ?  '  I  asked,  '  Oh !  you  need  not  bo 
so  cautious  with  me,'  she  replied,  '  for  I  know  everything.'  I  bowed.  'In 
that  case,  madame,  you  are  wiser  than  I,'  I  said,  whereupon  she  laughed. 
'My  dear  baron,'  she  continued,  'it  was  the  duchess  herself,  who,  in  an 
agony  of  grief,  confided  her  daughter's  situation  to  me,  and  told  me  of  the 
efforts  she  was  making  to  induce  the  man  who  had  seduced  her  to  marry 
her,  late  in  the  day  as  it  was.'  " 

"The  woman  lied  !  "  cried  Raymond. 

The  baron  shook  his  head.  "  So  I  thought  myself  at  first,  and  indeed 
I  allowed  her  to  see  that  I  doubted  her.  But  she  declared  that  she  was  not 
the  only  person  to  whom  Madame  de  Maillefert  had  made  this  most  in- 
credible revelation,  and  to  prove  it  to  me  she  called  one  of  her  friends,  who 
she  said  knew  the  same  thing  from  the  same  source.  As  I  still  seemed  to 
doubt,  she  then  summoned  her  husband,  who  assured  me  that  he  had  heard 
from  the  son  the  same  story  that  his  wife  had  heard  from  the  mother." 

"What!  from  the  duke?"  cried  Raymond.     "  Simone's  brother?     But 
why,"  he  exclaimed — "why  this  abominable  slander  ?" 

"Why?  Because  the  duchess  and  her  noble  son  have  nothing  but 
Simone's  income  to  live  upon.  If  she  marries  they  are  lost.  They  intend 
that  she  shan't  marry — and  this  is  why  I  want  you  to  go  to-morrow  and 
ask  for  Mademoiselle  Simone's  hand." 

Raymond  hesitated.     "  I  am  at  this  moment  in  a  most  horrible  state  of 
perplexit}',"  he  stammered.  "  I  am  not  free  to  do  as  I  should  like." 
The  baron  looked  aghast.     "  Can  you  hesitate  ?  "  he  cried. 
"Ah!   if  you  knew  the  truth,"    exclaimed   Raymond;    and  this  time, 
carried  away  by  the  situation,  he  confided  his  whole  story — the  story  of  his 
father's  murder,  and  his  mother's  hopes  of  vengeance — to  his  old  friend. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  baron,  when  the  young  man  had  finished 
speaking.  "  I  now  see  the  reason  of  all  your  strange  hesitation.  But  you 
must  not  waver.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  strong  enough  to  let  a  pure 
young  girl  remain  for  a  moment  under  such  an  infamous  accusation." 

"  You  are  right.  I  will  do  exactly  as  you  advise,"  said  Raymond,  and 
they  parted  for  the  night. 

Day  was  beginning  to  break,  gray  and  sad,  when  Raymond  awoke  after 
an  hour's  heavy  sleep.  He  felt  utterly  exhausted,  but  his  head  was  clear 
and  ready  for  any  emergency.  It  was  Wednesday,  December  1st,  1869  • 
that  is  to  Bay,  seventeen  years  previously,  to  a  day,  General  Delorge  had 
fallen   the  victim  of  cowardly  assassins.     And  he,   Raymond  Delorge he 
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who,  on  the  lid  of  his  father's  coffin,  had  sworn  eternal  vengeanoo  on  his 
murderers,  was  on  his  way  to  meet  them.  Bat  imperious,  inexorable  neces- 
sity required  it — he  must,  before  aught  else,  protect  poor  Simone. 

And  so,  dressed  in  the  traditional  costume  customary  on  such  occasions, 
he  started  forth  at  noon  precisely.  "  I  shall  go  with  you,"  said  the  baron, 
"  but  let  us  understand  each  other.  I  shall  remain  in  the  reception-room, 
and  you  must  see  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert  alone— my  presence  might  make 
her  angry — and  you  must  force  an  explanation  from  her." 

As  they  walked  along,  Raymond  asked,  "  How  do  you  think  the  duchess 
will  receive  me  ?" 

"  Who  knows  !    Perhaps  as  a  saviour.   Possibly  as  a  lackey." 
"And  the  others?" 

"  "What  others  ?  Oh,  you  mean  those  men  !  Let  them  rest  for  the  time 
being.  Besides,  what  do  you  care  for  such  scoundrels.  Hold  your  head 
high,  young  friend.     It  is  for  them  to  bow  before  you." 

All  the  valets  were  in  their  places  in  the  spacious  vestibule.  "  They 
look  more  like  creditors  than  lackeys,"  said  the  old  baron ;  "  and  I  should 
infinitely  prefer  to  wait  on  myself  than  to  be  waited  on  by  them. ' ' 

The  servants  usually  rose  when  Raymond  or  the  chief  appeared,  but  on 
this  occasion  only  one  of  them  shuffled  to  his  feet.  "Is  the  Duchess  de 
Maillefert  at  home  ?  "  asked  the  baron. 

"  She  is  out,"  answered  the  valet,  in  the  assured  tone  of  a  servant  who 
has  received  his  orders. 

' '  Did  she  say  when  she  would  be  in  ?  " 
"  My  mistress  never  gives  any  such  instructions." 

Raymond  and  the  baron  exchanged  glances.  "  We  will  wait,  then," 
said  the  old  gentleman. 

The  footman  answered  in  a  most  offensive  tone:  "  I  told  you,  gentle- 
men, that  Madame  la  Duchesse,  was  out,  that  no  one  knew  when  she  would 
come  in — or  if  she  would  ever  come  at  all !  " 

The  baron's  face  flushed.  He  asked  Raymond  for  a  card.  "  Take  this, ' ' 
he  said  to  the  servant — "take  this  instantly  to  Madame  de  Maillefert  ;  or, 
if  she  is  really  out,  give  it  to  her  on  her  return.  Monsieur  Delorge  wishes 
to  see  her  as  soon  as  possible.    Now  show  us  to  the  drawing-room." 

His  tone  was  so  imperious,  that  the  valet  obeyed  him,  grumbling,  "  Well ! 
I  can't  help  it.    She  must  say  what  she  chooses." 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  in  the  reception-room,  Raymond  exclaimed : 
"  Well,  this  is  a  good  beginning !  "     But,  before  the  baron  could  reply,  the 
door   opened  again,    and   the  same   footman  re-appeared.     "Madame   la 
Duchesse  will  receive  the  gentlemen,"  he  said. 
" Go,"  said  the  baron  ;  "I  will  wait  here." 

It  was  in  a  sort  of  boudoir,  between  her  dressing-room  and  sleeping  apart- 
ment, that  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert  received  young  Delorge.  She  had 
been  dressing  when  the  card  was  taken  to  her.  Exceedingly  angry,  she 
sent  away  her  maid,  and  contented  herself  with  twisting  her  hair  into  a  knot 
and  assuming  a  pink  dressing-gown  trimmed  with  lace,  which  had  once 
been  magnificent,  but  was  now  faded  and  tumbled.  Nothing  could  have 
been  less  attractive,  less  gracious,  or  less  noble  in  appearance,  than  this 
woman  disturbed  in  the  great  work  of  her  existence.  Without  the  artifices 
of  the  toilette -table  she  appeared  such  as  she  really  was  ;  such  as  she  had 
become — thanks  to  increasing  age,  and  thanks,  still  more,  to  powder  and 
rouge,  cosmetics  and  lotions.  Iu  fact,  fiflcs,  excitement,  the  keen  pursuit  of 
money,  financial  anxieties,   all  the  troubles  of  her  stormy  life,  had  greatly 
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impared  her  once  remarkable  beauty.  She  was  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
with  her  feet  on  a  cushion,  when  Raymond  entered.  She  looked  at  him  from 
head  to  foot  as  he  approached  her.  ' '  You  are  alone  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  sharp 
voice. 

"The  Baron  de  Boursonne  is  waiting  for  me  down  stairs." 

"  That  is  a  great  pity!  I  should  have  liked  to  compliment  him  on  his 
charming  ways." 

"Madame!" 

"  Is  he  not  your  adviser  ?  " 

"  He  is  my  devoted  friend." 

"  Ah  !  indeed  !  And  it  he  then  who  teaches  you  to  insist  onseeing  people 
contrary  to  the  orders  they  give  their  servants  'i  " 

"  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  speak  to  you." 

"  You  could  not  wait  a  day,  of  course  ?  " 

"  No,  madame." 

The  lady  shrugged  her  shoulders  disdainfully,  and  settled  herself  in  her 
chair.  "Very  well;  then,  now  that  you  are  here,  say  what  you  have  to 
say  !  " 

Far  from  disconcerting  Raymond,  this  insulting  reception  only  increased 
his  coolness.  "Madame,"  he  began,  "I  belong  to  an  honourable  family. 
My  father,  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  when  I  was  very  young,  was 
a  general  in  the  French  army;  my  mother  springs  from  the  De  Lesperan 
family,  which  is  of  good  and  old  nobility.  I  am  not  yet  thirty;  I  am  a 
civil  engineer  ;  and  I  ask  the  honour  of  your  daughter's  hand." 

It  was  with  the  bewildered  air  of  a  woman  contemplating  an  absolute 
phenomenon  that  the  duchess  examined  the  young  man. 

"And  it  was  to  say  this,"  she  asked,  "that  you  insisted  on  seeing  me 
to-day  ?" 

"For  that  only,  madame " 

Raymond's  coolness  seemed  to  annoy  her. 

"  Do  you  know  who  we  are  f  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  know,  madame,  that  your  daughter  belongs  to  an  illustrious  family; 
that  she  is  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  loyal  and  valiant  gentlemen,  who 
have  bequeathed  from  father  to  son  a  spotless  name  and  pure  traditions  oi 
honour  and  duty." 

The  duchess  coloured,  and  eager  to  punish  what  she  felt  to  be  an  insult, 
she  asked :   "  Do  you  know  what  my  daughter's  fortune  is  ? " 

"  Not  positively,  madame." 

"  But  you  have  some  idea,  I  presume.  Let  me  tell  you  that  her  capital 
is  about  seven  millions  of  francs.     Rather  a  tempting  amount,  I  think." 

Insulting  as  was  this  speech,  Raymond  heard  it,  to  all  appearance, 
unmoved.      "I  await  your  reply,"  he  coldly  said. 

"  My  reply  !  "  she  cried  angrily.  "  Do  you  imagine,  sir,  that  I  attach 
any  importance  to  such  a  preposterous  request  ?  Can  you  have  really  hoped 
anything  from  me  ?  " 

"  I  hoped  nothing,  madame."  She  started,  and  Raymond  proceeded: 
"  I  had  a  duty  to  fulfil  ;  I  have  accomplished  it.  I  shall  never  speak  to  you 
again  on  this  subject.  I  wished  to  give  public  evidence  of  my  respectful 
admiration  for  Mademoiselle  de  Maillcfert.  I  have  done  so.  I  have  also 
openly  expressed  my  intention  of  taking  this  step,  and  I  shall  as  openly 
publish  your  reply.'' 

He  bowed,  and  turned  to  the  door,  but  Madame  de  Maillefert  stoppen 
him.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  a.-t-'d.  in  a  very  different  tone. 
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"  What  I  say,  nothing  else." 

"  Simone  has  been  talking  to  you.     Simone  sent  you  to  me." 

"  No,  madame,  I  swear  to  you  that  she  has  not." 

"  She  loves  you,  however  ;  you  know  she  does." 

For  these  words  Raymond  was  almost  willing  to  forgive  the  duchess, 
"  God  grant  that  you  are  speaking  the  truth,  madame,"  he  replied,  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

The  duchess,  who  was  pale  and  frowning,  seemed  greatly  troubled,  but 
all  at  once  a  sudden  inspiration  lighted  up  her  face.  "  Wait  a  moment," 
she  said.     "  It  is  Simone  who  shall  answer  you  herself." 

She  rang,  and  as  soon  as  her  maid  appeared,  she  exclaimed,  "Find 
Mademoiselle  Simone,  and  bid  her  come  to  me  instantly." 

What  strange  idea  had  now  entered  this  unworthy  mother's  head? 
Troubled  beyond  expression,  Raymond  felt  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
contain  himself  were  Simone  to  appear,  and  yet  he  knew  that  he  should 
more  than  ever  require  all  his  self-control. 

IV. 

"  You  love  Simone  ?  "  asked  the  duchess  abruptly. 

"  Madame " 

"  My  dear  sir,  your  fate  is  in  her  hands.  One  word  from  her  and  I  yield. 
It  is  for  you  to  obtain  that  word  from  her."  She  checked  herself  and 
listened. 

''There  she  comes  !  "  she  added. 

Nor  was  the  duchess  mistaken,  for  Simone  now  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  boudoir.  "Good  heavens!"  she  cried,  when  her  eyes  lighted  on 
Raymond,  whose  presence  in  the  chateau  she  was  ignorant  of. 

"  Come  in,  Simone,"  said  her  mother,  and  the  girl  complied,  looking 
from  the  duchess  to  Raymond  with  earnest  inquiry  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

"My  dear  Simone,"  began  Madame  de  Maillefert,  "  a  most  important 
event  has  just  taken  place.     This  gentleman  has  asked  me  for  your  hand." 

The  poor  child's  face  flushed  scarlet.  "  Mamma  !  "  she  cried,  with  a  faint 
hope  of  recalling  her  mother  to  her  senses. 

But  nothing  ever  checked  the  duchess  when  she  had  an  aim  in  view. 
"  I  know  by  experience  what  a  hell  a  home  without  love  is,  and  so  I  desire, 
my  daughter,  that  you  should  obey  the  dictates  of  your  own  heart.  What 
shall  I  say  to  Monsieur  Raymond  Delorge  ?" 

Confused,  humiliated,  and  shocked,  the  girl  dropped  her  head.  "Have 
pity,  mamma  !     Let  us  talk  when  we  are  alone." 

The  duchess  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  There  it  is  !  "  she  cried.  "  You 
always  pass  as  a  virgin  martyr,  and  I  am  the  victim,  as  usual.  I  wish  that 
our  conversation  should  have  a  witness,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  this 
gentleman  is  here." 

Tears  started  to  the  girl's  eyes.  "Is  it  possible,  mamma,"  she 
murmured,  "  that  you  are  willing  to  admit  a  stranger  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  sad  disagreements  in  our  family  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  do  you  consider  Monsieur  Delorge  a  stranger  P  " 

Raymond  had  just  decided  that  the  best  course  he  could  adopt  was  to 
depart,  and  these  words  decided  him.  "  I  will  retire,"  he  said.  "  Heaven 
forbid  that  my  presence  should  ever  be  an  annoyance  to  you." 

But  the  duchess  started  from  her  chair  and  placed  herself  against  the 
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door.  "  Stay  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  an  imperative  tone.  "  Simone  must 
explain  herself  once  for  all,  this  very  moment."  Then  turning  to  her 
daughter,  she  coldly  added  :   "•  Speak." 

Anger  had  dried  Simone's  tears.  "You  wish  me  to  speak,"  she  said. 
"Very  well."  And  she  averted  her  face  to  avoid  Raymond's  eyes.  "I 
consent,"  she  added  "to  become  this  gentleman's  wife,  but  only  on  the 
conditions  which  I  stated  to  you  before." 

Only  one  reflection  deterred  Raymond  from  throwing  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  trembling  girl.  Plainly  enough  the  question  of  his  marriage  with 
her  had  been  already  discussed  between  mother  and  daughter. 

"  That  is  to  say,  on  the  condition  that  the  ruin  of  our  house  shall  be 
completed  for  this  gentleman's  benefit,"  sneered  the  duchess. 

' '  Mamma,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ?  ' ' 

"  Ionly  say  what  is  true." 

"  How  can  you  accuse  me  of  ruining  our  house,  when  I  have  done  all  in 
my  power  to  sustain  it,  and  am  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  ?  " 

"  Yes,  everything  except  what  I  ask  you.  I  ask  nothing  for  myself, 
Heaven  knows.  I  am  an  old  woman,  and  only  require  a  few  thousand  lo'uis 
to  pay  my  entrance  fee  at  a  convent.    But  your  brother " 

"I  cannot " 

"  Your   brother  is    the    head    of    our  house the  heir  of  our  name. 

Philippe  is  Duke  de  Maillefert,  and  you  owe  him  respect  and  submission." 

"Mamma,  it  is  useless  to  insist." 

Then  the  old  discussion  about  money — the  same  kind  of  thing  that 
Raymond  had  overheard  on  the  night  of  the  ball — began  again ;  but,  under 
these  circumstances,  how  infinitely  more  degrading ! 

"  Take  care,  Simone  !  "  said  the  duchess  at  last,  her  voice  trembling  with 
anger.  "Take  care !  You  will  compel  me  to  give  Monsieur  Delorge  a  refusal." 
And  turning  to  Raymond,  she  exclaimed,  fiercely,  "  You  hear  her  !  You  pre- 
tend to  love  her,  and  yet  you  have  nothing  to  say  !  " 

"  I  have  faith  in  Mademoiselle  Simone,"  he  replied,  using  the  words  the 
girl  had  used  to  him.    "  Her  decisions  are  sacred  to  me." 

The  duchess  laughed  aloud.  "In  other  words,"  she  said,  "you  love  my 
daughter,  but  you  love  her  money  more.  I  expected  this.  I  knew  very  well 
how  much  faith  to  put  in  your  wonderful  disinterestedness." 

Simone  raised  her  head,  and  when  she  saw  Raymond  turn  pale  under  this 
insult  she  could  no  longer  keep  silent.  "  You  may  insult  me,  mamma,  as  much 
as  you  please ;  I  am  accustomed  to  it.  But  you  must  not  accuse  Monsieur 
Delorge  of  cupidity.  It  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  I  know  his  feelings  on  the 
point.  He  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  I  ought  to  sustain  the  family  dignity  with  all 
that  I  possess." 

The  duchess  laughed  her  hateful  laugh  once  more.  "And  this  is  why  you 
refuse  to  give  half  of  your  fortune  to  your  brother  ?  " 

"  I  do  more  th  an  that  now .' ' 

"How  is  that?" 

"  I  give  him — or  rather  you — my  entire  income." 

"  But  keep  your  capital,  and  hold  us  at  your  mercy.  If  you  should  chance 
to  change  your  mind  some  day,  the  Duke  de  Maillefert  would  be  without 
bread." 

"I  never  shall  change  my  mind." 

"Who  knows  ?  Let  us  suppose  you  married,  and  became  the  mother  of 
a  family.  You  would  then  be^in  to  think  that  your  money  belonged  more 
to  your  husband  and  your  children  than  to  your  mother  and  your  brother. " 
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Mademoiselle  Simone  stamped  her  foot  nervously,  apparently  forgetful 
of  the  presence  of  Raymond,  who  stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
listening.  "I  have  told  you,  mamma,"  she  said,  "that  I  was  willing  to 
sign  a  paper  which  would  ensure  you  and  my  brother  the  entire  use  of  my 
income. ' 

"  Your  income  !  Do  you  imagine  that  your  brother  could  ever  marry  on 
such  conditions  ?     "What  family  would  receive  him  ?  " 

"  If  my  brother  wishes  to  marry  I  will  promise  to  settle  half  my  property 
on  his  children." 

The  duchess  curled  her  lips.     ""What  a  legal  tone  you  adopt !  "  she  said. 

Meanwhile  Raymond's  admiration  increased  for  Simone,  while  his  con- 
tempt for  her  mother  passed  all  bounds. 

"  What  a  head  you  have  ?  "  cried  the  duchess.  "A  will  of  iron — you 
are  precisely  like  your  father.  Nothing  moved  him,  nothing  touched  him — 
he  would  never  bend.'' 

"It  is  you,  mamma,  whose  obstinacy  passes  all  belief,"  said  Simone, 
quietly. 

The  duchess  turned  quickly  upon  her  daughter.  "  Enough !  Once  more, 
Simone,  and  for  the  last  time,  will  you  divide  with  your  brother  ?  " 

"The  capital  P     No,  I  cannot." 

"  Take  care.  Repeat  this,  and  it  is  the  immediate,  irrevocable  rupture  of 
a  marriage  which  you  have  at  heart " 

' '  Ah  !  you  are  pitiless  !  "  interrupted  Simone.  "  You  know  very  well  that 
I  am  forbidden  to  do  what  you  ask." 

"Forbidden  P  " 

"You  know  that  I  am  bound  by  a  solemn  oath,  sworn  before  God,  on  the 
hand  of  a  dying  man " 

The  duchess  shrugged  her  shoulders.  ' '  You  always  say  the  same  thing ! " 

"Yes,  mamma,  and  I  always  shall."  As  the  girl  spoke  her  beauty  was 
sublime.  "Do  you  forget  my  father's  death?"  she  cried.  "It  was  five 
years  ago,  to  be  sure,  and  many  events  have  taken  place  since  then,  but  I 
remember — yes,  I  remember " 

"  Simone  ! ''  said  her  mother,  fiercely.     "  Simone  !'' 

But  the  girl  continued.  "  I  was  not  sixteen.  I  was  still  at  school.  It 
was  a  winter's  morning,  and  I  was  still  asleep.  I  was  awakened  by  one  of 
the  under  teachers :  '  Make  haste  ! '  she  said.  '  Dress  quickly.  A  carriage 
is  at  the  door.     An  accident  has  happened  to  your  father.     He  is  dying.' 

"  It  was  true  ;  my  father  was  returning  from  Nice,  and  on  alighting  from 
the  train  while  it  was  yet  in  motion,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  he  was  thrown 
down  and  crushed  by  the  wheels.  When  I  reached  home  the  servants  were 
wild.  You,  my  mother,  were  at  a  ball,  no  one  knew  where.  My  brother  had 
been  away  for  twenty-four  hours.  My  father  was  lying  on  a  mattress  on  the 
floor  of  the  drawing-room.  Poor  papa  !  He  was  in  agony,  and  it  was  a 
wonder  that  he  still  lived  and  was  conscious.  '  Here  she  is  ! '  he  murmured, 
when  I  appeared.  And  all  at  once  he  gathered  his  strength  together.  '  Listen 
to  me  quietly,'  he  said.  '  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Understand  me.  I  have 
made  no  will.  With  the  exception  of  your  share,  my  fortune  will  to-morrow 
be  at  the  disposal  of  your  mother  and  your  brother.  How  long  will  it  last  ? 
And  when  it  is  gone,  what  will  they  do  ?  To  what  depths  will  they  drag 
this  glorious  name  of  Maillefert,  which  is  found  on  every  page  of  the  history 
of  France — the  name  which  mj  ancestors  bequeathed  to  me  without  spot  or 
blemish.'  " 

Madame  de  Maillefert  tried  desperately  to  prevent  Simone  from  continuing 
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her  narrative.  "  You  forgot  that  we  are  not  alone,"  she  said  with  a  threaten- 
ing frown. 

"  You  were  the  first  to  forget  it,  madame,"  answered  the  young  girl, 
coldly,  and  addressing  Raymond,  she  continued  :  "I  knelt  at  my  father's 
side.  He  said  to  me  :  '  Simone,  you  are  only  fifteen,  but  it  is  on  you  that  I 
depend  to  uphold  this  house.  Fortunately,  on  your  side,  you  will  be  enor- 
mously rich,  and  this  means  salvation.  As  soon  as  your  mother  and  brother 
have  devoured  their  fortune,  they  will  want  yours.  Refuse  !  Give  them  your 
income  to  the  last  louis.  It  is  your  duty  to  do  so  ;  but  never,  under  any 
pretext,  yield  your  capital.  You  will  be  tortured,  harassed,  circumvented, 
martyrized.  Stand  firm,  or  I  shall  rise  from  my  tomb  to  curse  you !  I  urge 
this  for  your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  our  name.  Protect  your  mother 
and  brother  from  themselves.  It  may  be  that  you  will  marry  some  day,  but 
the  man  you  marry  must  understand  that  your  fortune  is  only  a  sacred  trust.' 
His  voice  grew  faint,  but  at  a  sign  he  made,  I  laid  a  crucifix  on  his  breast. 
'  Swear  to  me  on  this  to  obey  my  last  wishes,  and  I  shall  die  happy ! '  he 
gasped.  I  swore.  You  came  in  that  moment,  my  mother,  arrayed  in  your 
laces  and  jewels,  and  you  heard  the  last  words  uttered  by  my  father.  '  You 
swear  it,  Simone, '  he  said.  '  All  the  income,  if  you  choose,  but  only  the 
income.     The  capital  is  the  ransom  of  the  Maillefert  honour.'  " 

Unable  to  restrain  her  daughter,  the  duchess  sank  into  her  chair  choking 
with  rage.     "  This,  then,  is  the  motive  of  your  conduct  ?  "  she  exclaimed  as 
soon  as  Simone  paused. 
"Yes." 

"  The  mere  ravings  of  a  dying  man." 

So  terrible  were  the  girl's  eyes  that  her  mother  shrank  from  them.  "  The 
dying  man  was  my  father,"  said  Simone,  "  and  Hie  approach  of  death,  far 
from  bedimming  his  noble  intellect,  only  made  the  future  clearer  to  him." 

Raymond  still  stood  listening  and  praying  to  heaven  to  grant  him  an 
inspiration.     "So  prayers,    remonstrances,    and   commands   are  useless?" 
resumed  Madame  de  Maillefert. 
"  Perfectly  so." 

"  You  hope  that  your  hypocritical  obstinacy  will  triumph  over  my  legiti- 
mate determination  ?  " 

"  I  hope  nothing-,  madame." 

The  duchess  did  not  seem  to  realize  how  ignoble  and  debasing  this  con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  Raymond's  presence.     "  Then  it  is  settled  ?  "  she 
added  in  the  same  hoarse  voice. 
"Yes." 

Madame  de  Maillefert  turned  to  Raymond.  "This,"  paid  she,  "is  the 
timid,  submissive  virgin  whom  you  wish  for  a  wife  !  How  does  she  striko 
you  now?     Answer,  sir,  if  you  please." 

Raj'mond  choked  down  his  indignation.  "  It  is  in  vain,"  he  said,  "that 
I  try  to  find  terms  to  express  the  admiration  I  feel  for  the  heroic  devotion 
and  noble  courage  shown  by  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert." 

The  duchess  had  staked  all  her  hopes  on  one  single  chance — and  she  had 
lost.  Like  the  foolish  player  who  tears  up  his  cards  and  tramples  on  them 
when  he  has  lost,  she  now  quite  ceased  to  curb  her  tongue.  "  Very  well," 
she  said.  "  Since  that  is  your  opinion  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  and  I 
beg  that  in  future  you  will  not  trouble  me  with  your  society." 

Raymond  bowed  and  was  about  to  leave,  when  Simone  raised  her  slender 
hand.  "  Stay  !  "  she  said ;  and  turning  to  her  mother  she  added:  "I  have 
not  finished.     You  desired  that  the  explanation  should  be  full  and  complete  " 
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The  duchess  replied  by  extending  her  arm  to  the  bell-rope.  "Take 
care  !  "  said  her  daughter,  in  an  excited  tone.  "  If  you  ring,  some  one  will 
come  ;  and  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  say  all  I  have  to  say  in  presence  of 
your  servants,  your  guests,  and  my  brother — in  fact  before  all  the  people 
whom,  without  my  consent,  you  bring  into  my  house  ;  for  I  alone  have  the 
right  to  give  orders  here,  to  receive  whom  I  choose,  and  dismiss  those  whom 
I  please."  The  duchess's  arm  fell  to  her  side.  Was  this  her  submissive 
daughter  who  had  now  turned  upon  her  ?  To  what  or  to  whom  was  she 
indebted  for  this  new  energy?  "I  shall  speak,"  continued  Simone,  with 
strange  vehemence,  "  because  I  owe  certain  duties  to  myself,  and  I  wish  it 
to  be  known  how  I  have  fulfilled  ray  father's  dying  wishes.  You  and  my 
brother  have  only  too  well  justified  his  gloomy  apprehensions.  Three  years 
had  not  elapsed  before  the  enormous  fortune  my  father  left  you  was  scattered 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  In  what  mysterious  gulf  you  buried  it  I  can- 
not tell.  You  have  not — for  you  could  not — have  spent  it.  There  are  reign- 
ing princes  with  a  court  and  an  army,  who  possess  less  means  than  you  had. 
And  yet  when  I  spend  twenty-four  hours  in  your  house  in  Paris,  I  cannot  find 
among  your  fifty  valets  a  servant  to  carry  a  letter — and  your  maids  make 
me  ashamed  or  afraid.  One  morning  your  cook  came  to  me,  saying  that 
he  could  not  give  me  any  breakfast  unless  I  gave  him  some  money — 
that  he  had  lent  you  eighteen  thousand  francs,  and  that  none  of  the  shops 
in  the  neighbourhood  would  give  you  any  further  credit." 

"This  is  too  much  !  "  said  the  duchess,  "too  much  !  " 

But  undismayed  the  young  girl  still  went  on — "  My  father  said  that 
Philippe  and  you  were  mad.  Millionaires  as  you  were,  you  never  seemed  to 
have  any  money.  You  were  always  in  debt  and  you  borrowed  at  sixty  per  cent. 
when  your  creditors  pressed  you.  To  gratify  a  whim,  you  mortgaged  yourpro- 
perty.  To  pay  a  gambling  debt  you  sold  the  best  meadows  in  Anjou,  far 
below  their  value.  In  one  single  night,  Philippe  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  francs  at  baccarat  ;  on  another  occasion,  his  losses  exceeded  ten 
thousand  louis  ;  and  at  the  same  time  such  were  your  personal  difficulties 
that  you  sent  your  diamonds  to  the  Mont  de  Piete\  You  have  brought 
ridicule  and  shame  on  our  heads " 

"  Silence  !  "  cried  her  mother.     "You  are  mad !  " 

"  I  hear  of  you  through  the  newspapers,"  continued  Simone.  "  I  never 
read  them,  but  the  people  about  here  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  congratu- 
lating me  on  what  they  call  your  brilliant  successes ;  and  so  through  them 
and  in  this  way  I  have  heard  a  very  great  deal.  I  have  heard  my  brother, 
the  Duke  de  Maillefert,  spoken  of  as  a  jockey,  a  vain  and  uncultivated  fop, 
a  gambler  and  profligate,  and  the  dupe  of  all  the  adventurers  who  choose  to 
flatter  him.  You,  my  mother,  I  have  heard  named  as  one  of  the  queens  of  society, 
one  of  those  who,  as  the  milliners  say,  set  the  fashions — whose  toilettes  are 
described  by  journalists — whose  beauty,  taste,  and  elegance  are  lauded  to  the 
skies  ;  and  whose  adventures  and  witticisms  are  in  everybody's  mouth.  I 
have  asked  myself,  on  hearing  all  this,  what  sort  of  a  mother  you  were  to 
endure  your  son's  conduct,  and  what  sort  of  a  son  Philippe  could  be  to 
tolerate  his  mother's  behaviour." 

Terrified  at  the  sight  of  these  two  angry  women,  Raymond  was  almost 
tempted  to  try  and  silence  Simone.  Would  she  not  injure  herself  and  her 
own  cause  by  this  display  of  violence  ?  "  You  shall  pay  dearly  for  this 
humiliation  !  "  muttered  the  duchess. 

But  still  undaunted,  Simone  threw  back  her  head.  Like  a  slave  who  has 
cast  off  his  fetters,  she  seemed  incapable  of  restraining  herself.     "  At  last," 
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she  continued,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "your  last  louis  wa-gone.  You  were 
ruined — your  son  and  yourself.  All  your  property  that  was  not  sold  was 
mortgaged,  money-hnders  refused  you  anything  more,  tradesmen  denied 
you  credit,  and,  in  utter  bewilderment,  you  turned  to  me.  For  three  years 
you  had  not  answered  one  of  my  letters,  but  you  came  here  one  winter's 
morning — you  did  not  recognise  me — and  you  said,  '  How  you  are  changed, 
my  poor  child  ! '  " 

Raymond  stood  by  the  chimney,  and  he  could  see  that  the  duchess's  eyes 
were  flashing  with  hatred.  "  I  was  changed  indeed  1  "  continued  Simone.  "  I 
came  here  three  months  after  my  father's  death,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Dodge  and  Tardif,  my  father's  man  of  business.  I  was  only  a  child — I  was 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  money,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the  management  of 
a  large  landed  estate.  You  fancy  that  this  exile  cost  me  nothing.  You 
are  mistaken,  for  my  tastes  were  then  much  like  those  of  other  girls  of  my 
age  and  station.  I  loved  society,  travelling,  pictures,  music,  and  pretty 
things.  But  I  had  a  mission  to  fulfil — I  wished  to  bocome  the  manager  of 
Maillefert. 

"  Under  Maitre  Tardif 's  guidance  I  learned  the  details  of  agricultural 
life.  I  rose  at  daybreak  and  overlooked  my  men.  I  learned  the  value  of 
my  crops,  and,  in  short,  in  less  than  two  years,  when  Maitre  Tardif  died,  I 
had  made  very  great  progress." 

The  duchess  raised  her  hands  to  heaven.  "  How  happy  I  ought  to  be," 
she  said,  "  To  have  such  an  accomplished  daughter  !  " 

This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Raymond,  who  was  touched  almost  to  tears 
by  the  self-abnegation  which  the  frail,  delicate  creature  before  him  had 
displaj-ed. 

"The  people  about  me,"  Simone  resumed,  "could  not  understand  my 
conduct.  I  became  the  heroine  of  the  most  preposterous  romances,  while 
some  persons  considered  me  a  phenomenon  of  Avarice." 

"Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  choice  you  have  made,  Monsieur 
Delorge,"  hissed  the  duchess  at  this  point. 

"And  it  was  true,"  said  Simone,  "I  was  avaricious.  I  denied  myself 
every  superfluity  or  luxury,  I  economized,  for  I  expected  you,  and  you 
came.  You  were  humble  on  that  occasion.  You  made  no  allusion  to  complete 
and  absolute  ruin,  you  only  talked  of  being  momentarily  inconvenienced. 
But  I,  who  knew  the  truth,  listened  to  you  in  sorrow.  I  entreated  you  to 
economize — to  lesson  your  expenditure.  I  advised  several  things.  You 
listened,  and  you  promised  a  total  reform,  and  ended  by  asking  for  four 
hundred  thousand  francs,  which  would  release  you  from  all  your  difficulties. 
It  was  an  enormous  sum,  it  constituted  the  savings  of  two  years,  and  my 
reason  told  me  that  as  for  freeing  you  it  was  a  mere  grain  of  sand.  How- 
ever you  were  my  mother,  I  was  weak,  and  I  gave  you  the  money." 

"  And  made  me  pay  dearly  enough  for  it  afterwards,"  muttered  the 
duchess. 

To  Raymond's  surprise,  tears  came  to  Simone's  eyes. 
"  The  next  day,"  she  said,  "  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  very  early.  When 
I  returned  at  noon,  joyfully  thinking  of  seeing  you,  I  was  told  that  you  had 
gone.  I  could  not  believe  it,  for  only  the  evening  before  we  were  making 
arrangements  together  for  your  settling  yourself  at  the  chateau.  But  it  was 
true,  you  were  gone,  and  you  had  left  behind  you  a  note  for  me,  saying  that 
a  telegram  had  summoned  you  to  Paris  for  a  great  charity  ball.  A  fortnight 
later  my  brother  wrote  to  me  to  send  him  twenty  thousand  francs  for  a  debt 
of  his.    I  sent  them.    The  next  month  you  wanted  a  trifle  for  dress-making — 
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five  hundred  louis — and  thus,  week  after  week  letters  kept  coming,  some- 
times from  you,  sometimes  from  my  brother,  on  dfferent  pretexts,  but  all  of 
them  pressing  and  crying  for  money,  money !  " 

Disturbed  by  Raymond's  fixed  look,  Madame  de  Maillefert  turned  her  back 
on  him,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  on  her  knee,  beat  time  with  her  head  to 
a  tune  which  she  hummed  through  her  set  teeth. 

" This  was  the  end  of  my  peace,"  resumed  Simone.  "Correspondence 
was  not  enough.  You  began  to  draw  on  me  at  sight.  I  soon  saw  that  this 
would  not  do,  so  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  should  not  pay  your  drafts,  but  you 
kept  on.  I  did  not  flinch.  I  refused  to  pay,  and  I  was  then  beset  by  your 
creditors.  At  all  events,  you  and  Philippe  had  still  treated  me  with  seeming 
kindness.  Sharp  recriminations,  bitter  reproaches,  and  hard  words  did  not 
pass  your  lips.  But  one  day  everything  became  changed,  and  you  appeared 
before  me  with  angry  eyes  and  threatening  lips.  You  did  not  say,  '  I  beg  of 
you,'  you  said,  '  You  shall — I  insist.'  However  I  was  firm.  You  had  taken 
three  years'  savings  from  me,  and  I  asked  myself  if  I  ought  to  go  on.  I 
was  even  compelled  to  borrow  for  our  needs  here  at  the  time.  However,  there 
then  came  other  straits.  You  won  some  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
on  your  side.  They  called  me  a  child,  and  finally  I  agreed  to  send  you  ten 
thousand  francs  monthly." 

Madame  de  Maillefert  wanted  to  seem  deaf  to  her  daughter's  words,  but 
these  reproaches  were  too  much  for  her,  and  she  suddenly  burst  forth  :  "  This 
is  disgraceful!  Ah  !  Monsieur  Delorge,  you  remained  here  against  my  will. 
This  audacity  shall  cost  you  dear." 

Meanwhile  Simone  continued  :  "  Again  your  tactics  changed  :  you  were 
once  more  the  tender,  caressing  mother,  professing  such  fondness  for  me 
that  you  could  not  live  without  me.  You  sighed  for  the  calm,  peaceful  life 
that  might  be  yours  if  I  would  consent  to  live  with  you  in  Paris,  You 
would  be  a  changed  woman,  you  said.  I  thought  to  myself  that  if  I  managed 
your  house  I  could  do  more  with  two  hundred  thousand  francs  than  you 
could  with  a  million.  My  father  had  never  spent  two  hundred  thousand  francs 
a  year,  and  yet  he  lived  like  a  true  nobleman.  However  a  few  words  dropped 
by  one  of  the  friends  you  brought  down  with  you  enlightened  me  in  season, 
and  I  told  you  I  could  not  leave  the  chateau.  Your  disappointment  must 
have  been  very  great,  for  your  mask  dropped,  and  you  showed  all  your  envy 
and  hate.  I  saw  that,  in  yours  and  Philippe's  eyes,  I  was  a  legitimate  prey. 
You  pillaged  me,  you  pillaged  the  chateau.  You  carried  off  all  the  pictures, 
rare  tapestry,  and  carvings.  'What  good  are  they  to  you?'  you  said,  as 
you  took  them.  Philippe  carried  off  the  portraits  of  our  ancestors,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  belonged  to  him,  the  sole  male  heir.  I  did  not  realize  at 
the  time  that  as  many  of  them  represented  celebrated  persons,  he  would  sell 
them  at  a  high  price." 

"That  is  false,"  cried  the  duchess. 

"  No,  madame,  he  did  sell  them,  and  I  bought  them  back.  But  why  so 
horrified  ?  You  may  surely  traffic  with  the  portraits,  when  you  do  so  with 
the  name  you  bear.  Did  not  Philippe  sell  our  name  when  he  allowed  it  to 
be  printed  on  the  prospectus  of  some  speculative  enterprise  ?  Did  you  not 
sell  it  the  day  you  came  here  on  this  mission  ?  You  were  paid,  I  know  it ; 
and  if  ever  the  Tuileries  are  invaded  by  a  revolutionary  crowd,  your  receipt 
will  be  found  there." 

As  pale  as  death  the  duchess  now  started  to  her  feet.  "I  will  not  hear 
another  word,"  she  said. 

She  had  been  kept  in  her  chair  by  her  determination  not  to  leave  her 
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daughter  and  Raymond  alone  together;  but  now,  realizing  that  all  her 
efforts  were  useless,  she  turned  towards  him  :  "  You  insisted  on  remaining 
here,"  she  said,  "  against  my  will.  I  am  but  a  woman,  and  I  yield  the  place. 
Were  I  a  man  I  should  act  differently."  So  saying  she  opened  the  door  of 
her  bed-room,  but  before  retiring  she  turned,  for  Simone  had  just 
exclaimed  :   "  I  have  yet  only  spoken  of  the  past." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  quickly  asked  the  duchess. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  of  the  present— of  this  last  visit  to  Maillefert— 
of  your  attempts  for  the  last  six  weeks " 

"Take  care,  Simone,  you  do  not  know  me  yeit,"  interrupted  the  duchess, 
but  seeing  that  her  daughter  was  determined  to  proceed,  she  abruptly 
returned  to  her  chair. 

"  On  the  very  evening  of  your  arrival,"  said  Simone,  "  you  said  to  me, 
not  in  these  words,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  '  Give  us  the  half  of  all 
you  have  and  we  will  let  you  rest.'  And  but  for  my  oath,  most  gladly 
would  I  have  yielded.  Rest !  How  I  long  for  it !  I  promised  to  give  you 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  for  your  dgbut  at  court  this  winter,  and  I  pro- 
mised to  organize  the/e%  which  would  propitiate  your  mission  here." 

Raymond  had  heard  a  great  deal,  but  he  felt  that  there  was  something 
even  worse  to  come.  In  fact,  he  noticed  tLat  the  duchess  was  now  rather 
anxious  than  enraged. 

"This  was  our  position,  my  mother,"  continued  Simone,  "when,  on  the 
d  iy  after  your  arrival,  an  event  took  place  which  will  affect  all  my  future 
life."     She  stopped,  her  voice  failed  her,  and  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks. 

"Mademoiselle  !  "  cried  Raymond. 

But  with  a  sad  smile  she  shook  her  head,  and  continued  :  "A  young  man 
of  the  neighbourhood,  dazzled  by  my  fortune,  had  annoyed  me  by  his 
attentions  and  letters,  and  ended  by  a  proposal  which  I  declined.  This 
person,  Monsieur  Bizet  de  Chenehutte,  having  grossely  insulted  me,  a 
stranger  took  up  my  defence  ;  and  an  hour  after  the  scene  took  place,  it  was 
reported  to  your  friend  Cle'Ue  by  her  maid.  It  was  in  this  way  I  knew  of  it, 
and  knew,  too,  that  a  duel  would  take  place  on  the  next  day.  The  ardent 
imagination  of  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  was  fired  by  the  idea  of  a  man 
risking  his  life  for  a  woman  whom  he  did  not  knotv.  She  kept  on  saying  to 
mo  that  such  devotion  was  unusual.  I  was  moved,  touched,  and  grateful. 
There  was,  then,  I  thought,  one  being  in  the  world  who  was  interested  in 
the  ]>oor  deserted  Simone." 

"Simone!"  exclaimed  her  mother,  "you  are  ill,  my  child;  you  are  not 
yourself  to  talk  like  this." 

"That  evening,"  the  girl  continued,  "my  prayers  were  longer  than 
usual.  I  could  not  sleep  that  night.  I  rose  with  the  dawn,  and  I  sent 
Suint-Jean  to  make  inquiries,  and  I  discovered  that  my  defender  was  one  of 
the  engineers  who  had  been  here  for  some  weeks." 

"  Of  course,"  said  her  mother,  with  a  nervous  laugh,  "it  never  occurred 
to  you  to  ask  yourself  if  your  unknown  defender  had  heard  of  your  fortune. 
Do  you  think  he  would  have  fought  for  a  dowerless  girl  ?  " 

Simone  did  not  condescend  to  notice  this  insult.  "As  was  only  too 
natural,"  she  continued,  "I  earnestly  desired  to  become  acquainted  with  this 
stranger  who  had  thus  undertaken  my  defence.  Your  ball  was  to  take  place, 
so  I  ordered  an  invitation  to  bo  sent  to  him." 

"Simone!  unhappy  girl!  By  the  name  you  bear,  I  command  you  to 
stop !  "  cried  Madame  de  Maillefert. 

The  girl  shook  her  head.     "  ITes,  I   know  I   am  passing  the  bounds  of 
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propriety.  But  is  this  my  fault  ?  It  is  you — my  own  mother — who  have 
compelled  me  to  defend  iny  honour  at  the  price  of  modesty.  But  you  have 
compelled  me  to  it — I  shall  tell  the  truth — I  shall  own  that  the  first  time  I 
saw  Monsieur  Delorge  I  felt  an  interest  in  him.  He  understood  my  sorrows, 
and  when  Philippe  was  at  the  card-table  that  dreadful  night,  he  realized 
what  I  felt.  However,  Monsieur  Delorge  did  not  please  you,  and  the  last  of 
your  guests  had  not  gone  when  you  began  reproaching  me  bitterly  for 
having  compromised  myself  by  dancing  with  him  after  refusing  others. 
Perhaps  you  were  right,  for  I  know  nothing  of  society  and  its  rules." 

The  duchess  was  wild  with  impatience,  and  yet  it  was  clear  that  she 
dared  not  retire.  "How  long  is  this  to  last?"  she  asked,  contemptously. 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  explanation  may  go  on  for  ever !  " 

"The  next  day,  mamma,  all  your  ideas  were  changed,  or  rather  the 
night  had  inspired  you  with  others.  You  were  now  delighted  with  Monsieur 
Delorge.  The  most  fulsome  praise  now  followed  scornful  jesting.  You 
wished  him  to  be  a  constant  guest  at  the  chateau.  You  went  in  search  of 
him.  And  Philippe  agreed  with  you,  as  did  all  your  guests,  with  the 
exception — let  me  do  her  the  justice  to  say  so — of  Madame  de  Maumussy. 
My  heart  told  me  that  there  was  some  conspiracy  started.  Do  you  remember 
the  day  when  you  took  me  aside,  and  with  caresses  and  tender  entreaties, 
drew  my  secret  from  me  P — when  you  said :  '  Very  well — marry  him. 
Divide  your  property  with  your  brother,  and  I  will  throw  no  obstacle  in 
your  path  !  '  " 

Raymond,  the  duchess,  and  Simone  were  so  excited  that  they  forgot  to 
reflect  upon  the  strangeness  of  their  position  and  conversation.  However, 
the  girl  went  on  :  "  After  having  trafficked  with  everything  else,  you  now 
began  to  speculate  on  my  affections.  Poor  fool  that  I  was  !  I  allowed  you 
to  read  my  heart  like  an  open  book.  I  allowed  you  to  see  that  I  felt  I  had 
found  in  M.  Raymond  Delorge  an  honest  friend  whose  arm  would  sustain 
me.  You  know  that  I  said  to  myself  :  'He  will  accept  half  of  the  burden 
which  I  find  too  heavy.  For  my  sake  he  will  work  for  my  people.  He  will 
aid  me  with  his  advice  and  energy,  and  save  us  all !  '  " 

Raymond  could  no  longer  contain  himself.  "Ah!  mademoiselle,"  he 
cried,  "you  judged  me  aright." 

But  Simone  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  Still  looking  her  mother  straight 
in  the  face,  she  continued  :  "  I  would  not  listen  to  your  bargaining.  I  told 
you  that  I  would  pay  no  such  price.  You  would  not  believe  me.  My 
energetic  protestations  only  brought  a  smile  to  your  lips,  and  you  said,  in 
en  ironical  tone,  '  You  will  think  better  of  it  when  you  realize  that  you 
cannot  become  the  wife  of  the  man  you  love  in  any  other  way.  Some  day 
you  will  come  on  your  knees  to  ask  my  consent,  and  may  be  my  terms  will 
be  harder  than  now.'  " 

"Abominable!"  muttered  Raymond,  "abominable!" 

"  All  this  time,"  continued  Simone,  "  you,  my  mother,  did  your  best  to 
encourage  Monsieur  Delorge.  I  ought  to  have  spoken  to  him  then  ;  but  to 
accuse  my  mother  seemed  a  crime  in  my  eyes,  and  so  I  could  do  nothing  but 
try  to_  avoid  him.  I  felt  all  the  time,  however,  that  everything  was  not 
yet  finished.  I  felt  that  you  had  only  closed  your  door  to  this  gentleman 
because  you  had  not  renounced  the  hope  of  conquering  me.  And  if  my  own 
presentiments  had  not  warned  me,  your  friend,  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy, 
would  have  done  so," 

Madame  de  Maillefert  started.     "  Clelie  !     Did  Clelie  tell  you  that " 

She  stopped  short.     "  Tell  me  what '(  "   asked  her  daughter.    The  mother 
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did  not  reply.  Then  in  a  clear,  full  voice,  vibrating  with  lawful  indigna- 
tion, Simone  resumed  the  recapitulation  of  her  wrongs  :  "  That  a  mother, 
basely  jealous  of  her  daughter,  should  overwhelm  her  with  insults,  has  been 
occasionally  seen.  That  an  extravagant  brother  should  ruin  his  sister  and 
take  her  last  louis  from  her,  may  be  imagined.  And  that  a  mother  and 
a  brother  should  league  together  against  a  poor  girl,  and  murder  her  to 
gain  possession  of  her  money,  is  a  possibility.  But  that  a  brother  and  a 
mother  should  deliberately,  methodically,  and  with  patent  premeditation, 
dishonour  their  sister  and  their  daughter,  is  absolutely  beyond  belief." 

The  duchess  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  expired  in  her  throat. 

"  And  yet  this  is  what  you  did — you,  my  mother,  and  Philippe,  my 
brother.  You  thought  that  between  my  reputation  and  the  oath  I  had 
sworn  to  my  father  I  should  not  hesitate,  and  that  to  regain  my  honour,  lost 
through  you,  I  should  abandon  the  prize  you  coveted.  And  you  went  about 
with  an  air  of  the  most  hypocritical  grief,  saying  that  I,  Simone  de  Maille- 
fert,  your  own  daughter,  was  the  mistress  of  Monsieur  Raymond  Delorge." 

Shaken  from  head  to  foot  by  absolute  convulsions  of  rage,  Madame  de 
Maillefert  tore  the  lace  from  her  peignoir  in  handfulls.  "  It  is  false  !  "  she 
cried  "it  is  an  abominable  calumny!  ,  Never  did  Philippe  or  I  say 
anything  so  atrocious  !  " 

But  Raymond  walked  straight  towards  h^r,  and  with  flashing  eyes 
exclaimed — "  You  did  precisely  say  that  to  Madame  de  Larchere,  and  she 
repeated  it." 

"  Madame  de  Larchere  lied  !  " 

"  No  one  repeated  it  to  me,  mamma,"  retorted  Simone,  "  I  heard  you 
say  it." 

"  You  heard  it  !     Then  why  did  you  not  deny  it  ?  " 

The  poor  child  shook  her  head.  "What  would  have  been  the  good? 
Because  my  honour  was  gone  should  I  compromise  yours  ?  Who  would  be- 
lieve that  a  mother  could  caluminate  her  daughter !  I  was  silent,  and  if  I 
have  spoken  to-day  it  is  because  you  have  compelled  me  to  do  so — it  is 
because  I  wish  Monsieur  Raymond  Delorge  to  know  us  as  we  are — you  and 
I — before  we  separate  for  ever." 

The  duchess  looked  at  Raymond  and  at  Simone  as  they  stood  side  by 
side.  "You  refuse  your  consent,  do  you  ?  "  she  said.  "Remember  that  the 
blame  will  be  yours  whatever  may  happen."  And  then  she  passed  into  her 
bedroom,  slamming  the  door  after  her  with  such  violence  that  a  mirror  was 
thrown  down  and  shattered. 

V. 

Simone  sank  into  a  chair,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.  "I  am  lost, 
indeed  !  "  she  cried. 

Raymond  repeated  her  words  as  if  he  did  not  understand  their  meaning 
"  What  a  woman  this  duchess  is  !  "  he  murmured ;  but  suddenly  remember- 
ing that  these  were  the  last  moments  he  might  ever  pass  with  the  woman  he 
loved,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  them.  And  he  bent  over  her  and 
tried  to  take  her  hand.  She  started  and  looked  up  at  him  with  wild  and 
haggard  eyes.     "  You  heard  your  mother  P  "  he  said. 

"Alas!  yes,"  gasped  the  poor  child,  between  her  sobs. 

"She  will  never  forgive  your  just  indignation— she  will  never  pardon 
you  for  having  heard  what  she  said." 
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"  Never !  " 

"  She  will  avenge  herself  in  some  way,  and  who  can  tell  what  terrible 
extremities  her  vindictive  hatred  willimpell  her  to  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  "  the  girl  replied,  "  I  have  the  worst  to  fear." 

"Then,  we  must  take  a  decisive  step,"  said  Raymond.  "Do  you 
trust  me  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  grieved  surprise  and  her  face  flushed.  ' '  After 
all  that  has  passed,"  she  murmured,  "  how  can  you  ask  that  question  ?  " 

Raymond's  heart  beat  quickly.  "  Then,"  he  eagerly  replied,  "  instead 
of  acting  on  the  defensive,  attack.  Madame  de  Maillefert  desires  your  capi- 
tal. Refuse  her  the  income  unless  she  gives  her  consent.  Tell  her  firmly 
that  she  shall  not  have  a  louis  until  she  had  granted  it." 

Simone  withdrew  her  hand.     "No,  I  cannot  do  that,"  she  cried. 

"  But  it  means  safety." 

"That  may  be,  but  it  would  also  be  answering  their  shameful  behaviour 
by  a  shameful  act.  My  property  is  not  my  own.  I  simply  hold  it  in  trust. 
It  belongs  by  right  to  my  mother  and  brother.  I  have  no  right  to  deprive 
them  of  it." 

Hope  fled  from  Raymond's  heart.  "  You  would  not  need  to  deprive 
them  of  it,"  he  answered.  "  The  very  moment  that  your  mother  believes  you 
to  be  in  earnest,  she  will  yield." 

"  Ah  !  you  do  not  know  my  mother." 

"I  know  that  she  must  have  money — that  she  must  have  it  at  any 
price." 

"  That  is  true  ;  but  her  pride  and  her  obstinacy  are  even  greater  than  her 
covetousness." 

"  She  will  yield,"  repeated  Raymond. 

A  bitter  smile  passed  over  rfimone's  lips.  "  Tou  think  me  braver  than  I 
am,"  she  said.  "  I  could  never  have  the  courage  to  say  that  to  my  mother. 
I  have  never  opposed  her  except  passively.  I  ask  myself  even  now  how  I 
have  dared  to  speak  as  I  have  done  to-day." 

"  Then  you  intend  to  remain  here,"  asked  Raymond. 

"Alas!" 

"In  the  power  of  a  woman  who  hates  you — whom  no  consideration  can 
restrain " 

"  Where  should  I  go  ?  " 

A  sudden  inspiration,  sent,  as  Raymond  believed,  directly  from  heaven, 
flashed  through  his  mind.  "  Listen  to  me,"  he  cried  :  "  You  can  place  this 
fortune  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  business,  who  will  manage  it  according  to 
your  directions,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  your  mother." 

"And  I " 

"  You,"  repeated  Raymond,  and  kneeling  at  Simone's  feet  he  caught  hold 
of  her  hands,  and  continued  breathlessly,  intoxicated  with  hope  and  love — 
'  •  You, "  he  said,  ' '  will  take  my  arm,  and  this  very  moment,  go  with  me  out 
of  the  chateau." 

"  Go  away  with  you  ?  " 

"Yes — I  will  take  you  to  my  mother,  who  is  a  good  brave  woman — to 
my  sister,  who  is  the  best  and  purest  of  girls,  and  sustained  by  them,  you 
will  wait  for  the  time  when  you  will  be  able  to  dispiose  of  your  hand  without 
your  mother's  consent. "  He  forgot,  poor  boy,  that  only  the  evening  before 
he  had  been  filled  with  terror  at  thinking  of  what  his  mother  would  say 
when  she  heard  of  his  marriage  plans. 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible  !  "  said  Simone. 
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"  And  why,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ?  " 

"  Because  it  would  give  to  my  mother's  calumny  an  appearance  of  truth, 
— because  these  calumnies  would  follow  me  to  your  house — because  Madame 
Delorge,  who  might  be  willing  to  give  an  asylum  to  her  son's  betrothed 
would  refuse  it  to  a  woman  who  is  called  his  mistress." 

Hearing  a  door  open,  Raymond  started  to  his  feet.  The  duchess's  maid 
stood  on  the  threshold  with  a  most  detestable  smile  on  her  face,  aa  she  said  : 
"I  bey  pardon — if  I  had  known " 

"What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  Raymond  sternly. 

"  The  Baron  de  Boursonne  sent  to  ask,  sir,  if  you  had  forgotten  that  he 
was  waiting  ?" 

"  Tell  the  baron  that  I  will  he  with  him  presently.     Go  at  once." 
She  left  the  room,  but  her  impudent  smile  stung  Raymond  like  a  poisoned 
arrow.        "God  only  knows    what  this    impudent  creature   will  say,"  he 
remarked. 

"  My  mother  sent  her,  I  am  sure,"  rejoined  Simone  ;  and  as  her  arms  fell 
to  her  side  with  a  weary  gesture,  she  added — "  What  does  it  all  matter  ?  " 

A  conviction  of  his  own  powerlessness  weighed  like  lead  on  Raymond's 
heart.  "And  it  is  I,"  he  said,  "who  have  brought  all  these  cruel  sufferings 
on  you.  It  is  I,  who  would  give  my  very  life  for  you,  who  brings  these  tears 
to  your  eyes.  Oh  !  forgive  me  !  I  am  mad  and  selfish.  The  very  day  when  I 
saw  you  for  the  first  time,  that  day  when  I  knew  I  loved  you  with  my  whole 
heart,  I  ought  to  have  turned  and  fled.  Did  I  not  know  what  fatal  curse 
was  on  me  ?  Has  not  experience  shown  me  that  I  bring  misery  with  me 
wherever  I  turn  ?" 

Simone  sat  listening  with  colourless  trembling  lips,  and  a  scarlet  spot  on 
either  cheek. 

"  Yes,  I  ought  to  have  gone  at  once,"  continued  Raymond,  "and  one 
eveniug  I  said  to  myself  I  will  go  to-morrow.  The  morrow  came,  and  I 
lacked  the  courage.  My  life  had  been  one  long  agony.  I  saw  all  at  once 
the  sun  of  happiness  rising  for  I  loved  you.  I  ventured  to  believe  that  I 
could  win  your  love.  I  forgot  all  the  past  and  the  future  in  my 
new-born  hope.  At  times,  I  unquestionably  seemed  very  strange  to 
you.  I  was  strange — I  was  afraid  of  myself.  I  adored  you,  and  I 
dreaded  lest  the  secret  should  escape  my  lips,  lest  you  should  read  it  in  my 
eyes." 

Simone  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  But 
he  went  on  with  growing  vehemence — "  I  loved  you  and  your  mere  presence 
paralyzed  my  brain.  Under  your  eyes  the  words  died  away  on  my  lips. 
The  rustle  of  your  dress  sent  the  blood  to  my  face.  Ah !  what  violence  I 
did  myself  not  to  fall  at  your  feet  and  say,  'I  love  you  !  I  love  you  ! ' 
Sometimes  I  fancied  I  could  read  in  your  eyes  what  I  wished  to 
read  in  them,  and  I  left  the  chateau  intoxicated  with  joy,  to  return  and  find 
but  icy  indifference,  if  not  disdain."  Simone  tried  to  stop  him.  But  he  con- 
tinue d  :  "  One  evening  we  were  with  your  mother  driving,  and  she  dropped 
me  at  the  bridge.  As  I  said  good-night,  you  leaned  from  the  carriage  and 
extended  your  hand.  I  took  it  and  fancied  I  felt  a  slight  pressure,  which  I 
regarded  as  a  promise  and  an  oath.  I  stood  in  a  sort  of  stupor  watching 
the  carriage  drive  off  until  you  were  out  of  sight,  saying  to  myself  :  '  Is  it 
true?'" 

Blushing  and  confused,  Simone's  lips  parted,  and  she  cried:  "Why 
should  I  be  ashamed  to  own  that  I  love  you,  Raymond  ?  No,  I  am  proud  to 
own  it." 
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Raymond  turned  pale. 

"Great  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  thank  you.  This  moment  makes 
amends  for  all  the  past."  And  delirious  with  happiness,  he  caught  Simone 
ii  his  arms  and  covered  her  fair  hair  with  kisses. 

But  she  quickly  released  herself.  "  Ah  !"  the  cried,  "  do  you  not  know- 
that  time  is  flying?  Do  you  forget  that  my  mother's  hatred  creates  an 
unconquerable  barrier  between  us  ?" 

Raymond's  face  glowed  with  enthusiasm.     ' '  There  are  no  insurmountable 
barriers  to  a  love  like  ours." 

Simone  shook  her  head.  "The  doors  of  Maillefert  are  closed  to  you,  and 
we  are  separut>  J." 

Raymond's  face  fell.  "And  you,"  he  said,  in  a  dreary  tone,  "are  in 
the  power  of  my  enemies — in  the  same  house  as  Combelaine,  Verdale,  and 
the  Maumussys.    But  why  are  they  here  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

"For  nothing  specially,  I  believe.  Monsieur  de  Maumussy  comes  for 
his  v\ife,  and  his  two  friends  accompany  him." 

Raymond  shook  his  head.  "Your  mother  is  unscrupulous.  These  men 
may  be  her  accomplices." 

"Forewarned  is  forearmed,"  answered  Simone.  "I  shall  be  on  my 
guard."  But  she  stopped  short,  for  she  could  hear  her  mother  and  Philippe 
speaking  in  the  next  room.  "Fly!"  she  said.  Raymond  threw  back  his 
head  haughtily. 

"  Yes,  instantly  !"  she  added.  "Will  you  agonize  me  by  letting  me  see 
you  and  my  brother  armed  against  each  other?  I  will  write  to  you ;  we 
will  meet  again.      But  if  ye>u  love  me,  you  will  go  now." 

Simone  was  quite  right.  Had  he  found  himself  just  then  face  to  face 
with  Philippe,  stimulated  by  the  duchess,  there  would  have  been  one  of 
those  quarrels  which  can  end  only  in  mortal  combat.  Still  he  did  not  move. 
The  word  "fly"  nailed  his  feet  to  the  floor — for  it  seemed  suggestive  of 
cowardice.  There  was  evidently  an  angry  discussion  going  on  between  the 
mother  and  son,  for  they  spoke  in  loud  voices.  Trembling  like  a  leaf,  Simono 
clasped  her  hands  entreatingly.  "  Raymond,"  she  cried,  piteously,  "  pray 
go  !     Listen  to  me  rather  than  to  the  dictates  of  your  own  pride." 

He  yielded.  "I  obey  you,"  he  replied,  not  without  some  bitterness. 
"  I  go — carrying  with  me  the  conviction  that  your  honour,  your  life,  are 
imperilled.     Fow  am  I  to  know  how  you  are  ?  " 

"  You  shall  have  word  from  me  every  day." 

"  You  promise  it  ?  " 

"  I  swear  it  i  "  answered  Simone,  raising  her  hand  and  speaking  in  a 
grave  and  rimring  voice. 

' '  God  help  us  ! ' '  said  Raymond,  as  he  kissed  Simone's  forehead ;  "  for  He 
alone  can  save  us  !"  And  then  he  left  the  room  in  which  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  heights  of  joy,  only  to  be  cast  down  again  to  the  depths  of 
despair. 

He  tried  to  compose  himself,  as  he  expected  to  meet  the  assassins  of  his 
father  face  to  face,  and  he  was  going  slowly  down  the  marble  stairs  when  at 
a  turn  he  suddenly  came  upon  Madame  de  Maumussy.  She  had  just  returned 
from  riding ;  her  complexion  was  bright  from  exercise,  and  her  superb 
black  eyes,  full  of  life  and  energy,  sparkled  under  the  brim  of  the  masculine 
hat  she  wore.  "With  one  hand  she  held  up  her  riding-habit,  while  in  the 
other  she  carried  her  gloves  and  whip.  Raymond  stood  against  the  wall  to 
allow  her  to  pass.  But  she  stood  still,  and  looked  at  him  earnestly. 
"  Why,"  she  said,  abruptly — "  why  do  you  look  like  that  f" 
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Was  this  woman  Madame  de  Maillefert's  accomplice,  and  what  part  did 
she  play  in  the  intrigue  which  was  progressing  around  Simone  ?  This  was 
what  Raymond  could  not  divine.  He  simply  knew  that  Madame  de 
Maumussy  had  been  taken  into  the  duchesse's  confidence,  and  that  he  there- 
fore, had  no  reason  to  conceal  the  events  of  the  morning  from  her.  "  I  look 
like  this,  madame,  because  I  have  just  asked  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert  for 
the  hand  of  her  daughter." 

"You  have?"  cried  Madame  de  Maumussy,  starting. 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  And  the  dear  duchess  refused  you  ?  " 

"  She  made  impossible  conditions." 

A  disdainful  smile  curled  the  lady's  lips.  "Madame  de  Maillefert 
exacted  her  daughter's  fortune,  probably." 

"  Her  daughter's  capital — yes." 

"  And  you  would  not  relinquish  it  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  p     Good  heavens,  madame  !  " 

"  Then  Simone  would  not "  insisted  the  young  duchess.     And  with 

an  air  of  disgust  she  continued  :  "  I  am  perfectly  astonished  at  the  rapacity 
and  love  of  money  which  this  family  exhibit.  They  care  for  nothing  but 
money,  think  only  of  money,  talk  about  it,  quarrel  over  it,  and  then  are  only 
reconciled  through  it.     It  is  simply  revolting  !  " 

Raymond  could  not  bear  this.  "  You  know  very  well,"  he  said,  "that 
Mademoiselle  Simone  is  unselfishness  itself." 

"  Then  why  does  she  not  divide  her  fortune  with  her  brother  ?" 

"  She  gives  her  entire  income  to  her  mother  and  brother,  but  she  is  bound 
by  an  oath  not  to  dispose  of  her  capital." 

'lhe  duchess  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Say,  rather,  that  she  is  determined 
to  manage  and  control,  save  and  order.  She  is  just  like  the  others  in  her 
love  of  money.  An  oath,  indeed  !  Women  who  love  don't  care  much  fur 
oaths.  Simone  has  too  much  head  to  be  endowed  with  much  heart.  She  is 
one  of  those  girls  who,  according  to  the  chances  of  life,  become  heroines  or 
martyrs  ;  but  wives  or  mistresses — never  ! ' ' 

Raymond  shuddered;  but  to  all  appearance  he  was  unmoved.  "You 
hate  Mademoiselle  Simone,"  he  said. 

"  I  hate  her  !     Why  on  earth  should  I  hate  her  ?  " 

Raymond  could  not  tell  her  why,  although  he  had  a  clear  perception  of 
the  truth.  "  If  you  do  not  hate  her,"  he  said,  ''why  do  you  speak  of  her 
want  of  heart  ?  Why  do  you  not  come  to  her  assistance  ?  She  is 
wretched." 

"  About  as  wretched  as  this  marble  on  which  we  stand  ! " 

"  \\  ould  it  not  be  a  noble  act  on  your  part  to  help  this  poor  child  who  is 
s )  abominably  persecuted  ?  You  are  all-powerful  with  your  hostess.  She 
fears  you,  and  wishes  to  be  on  good  terms  with  you."  He  was  entreating 
her.  He,  the  son  of  General  Dt  lorge,  was  imploring  a  favour  of  the  wife  of 
the  Duke  de  Maumussy.  "  I  am  filled  with  fear,"  he  continued,  "  when  I 
think  of  the  covetousness  of  the  duchess  and  her  son." 

Madame  de  Maumussy  averted  her  eyes.  "Perhaps,"  said  she,  "if  this 
young  lady's  security  and  peace  of  mind  are  of  such  importance  to  you,  you 
had  better  give  her  up  entirely " 

"  And  why  ?     Give  me  a  reason." 

"  I  have  none  to  give  ;  but  believe  me  my  advice  is  good." 

Raymond  darted  at  the  young  durhess  one  of  those  searching  gla.nces 
which  are  calculated  to  draw  the   truth  from  the  innermost  depths  of  the 
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souL     "  Can  I  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  advice  coming  from  you  f "  he 
asked. 

"And  why  not?  Ah!  because  I  am  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy,  and 
because  I  know  your  story,  Monsieur  Delorge  !  "  And  snapping  her  whip 
with  an  air  of  superb  insolence,  she  added  :  "  Am  I  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  Duke  de  Maumussy  ?  He  is  my  husband,  to  be  sure,  but  did  I  choose 
him?  Do  his  hates  or  his  likings  affect  me  in  any  way?  I  am  not 
Mademoiselle  Simone  ;  I  am  Clelie  !  "What  do  I  care  for  the  Duke  de 
Maumussy?  Let  me  meet  to-morrow  a  man  whom  I  love  and  who  loves 
me  and  you  will  see,  duchess  as  I  am,  that  I  will  take  his  arm  and  boldly 
proclaim  him  as  my  lover." 

Her  hearer  was  confounded  by  her  audacity,  for  she  spoke  very  loudly,  in 
a  clear  ringing  voice,  careless  of  "the  fact  that  the  hall  below  was  filled  with 
servants.  "  Believe  me,  Monsieur  Delorge,"  she  continued,  "  it  is  a  friend 
who  speaks  to  you.  Give  up  Simone  ;  it  is  for  her  interest  and  for  your  own 
that  you  must  forget  her."  And  without  waiting  for  his  reply,  she  gathered 
up  the  ample  folds  of  her  skirt,  rapidly  ascended  the  few  remaining  steps 
and  disappeared. 

The  young  man  looked  after  her,  utterly  bewildered  by  the  events  of  the 
morning.  Was  the  young  duchess  mockinsr  him,  or  did  she  love  him,  and 
did  she  hate  Simone  on  account  of  that  ?  Plausible  as  this  last  explanation 
was,  he  did  not  care  to  arlm't  it,  on  account  of  the  ridiculous  position  in 
which  it  placed  him.  '•  1  see  distinctly  that  she  has  something  against 
Simone,"  he  muttered.  "But  what?  Who  can  divine  what  detestable 
ideas  may  have  been  put  in  her  head  by  her  hostess  ?  "  He  asked  himself 
why  he  should  not  fight  his  enemies  with  their  own  weapons.  What  pre- 
vented him  from  promising,  and  not  keeping  his  promises?  What  prevented 
him  from  pretending  to  give  up  Simone,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  young 
duchess  and  extracting  her  secret  from  her  ?  Yes ;  but  Simone,  so  proud 
and  dignified,  would  never  lend  herself  to  this  degrading  comedy,  and  he 
would  be  left  to  play  it  alone.  Disgust  would  overcome  him,  and  he  would 
drop  his  mask  long  before  it  was  time  to  do  so.  "  No — no,"  he  said  ;  "  better 
be  dupes  ourselves  than  that."  And,  in  haste  to  quit  the  chateau,  he  hurried 
down  the  stairs,  and  crossed  the  vestibule  to  the  room,  where  he  had  left  the 
baron,  and  the  door  of  which  was  open. 

Seeing  that  his  friend  was  there  with  two  other  persons,  he  hesitated. 
Neat  one  of  the  windows  there  sat  a  man  who  was  carelessly  reading  a  news- 
paper, now  and  anon  casting  an  impatient  glance  out  of  doors,  where  the 
rain  was  falling  slowly  but  persistently.  It  was  D6  Maumussy.  He  had 
aged  considerably.  His  hair  was  much  thinner,  and  very  gray  ;  his  eyes 
had  lost  their  cynical  flash  ;  his  cheeks  hung  loose  ;  while  the  deep  wrinkles 
on  his  temples  and  his  compressed  lips  revealed  the  devouring  cares  and 
anxieties  of  his  brilliant  and  envied  existence.  Raymond's  heart  swelled 
with  rage  at  the  sight  of  this  man  who  was  one  of  his  father's  murderers  ; 
and  averting  his  glance  and  looking  towards  the  centre  of  the  room  he  espied 
Verdale,  Roberjot's  former  friend,  talking  with  the  baron. 

Verdale  was  no  longer  the  lank  unappreciated  architect,  who  had  once 
dragged  his  huge  portfolio  full  of  disdained  plans  and  sketches  about  with 
him  through  Paris.  Success  glowed  on  his  face,  and  at  each  movement  he 
seemed  to  burst  with  prosperity,  like  a  bag  filled  too  plentifully  with  gold. 
M.  de  Boursonne  was  speaking  to  the  architect  in  that  tone  of  quiet  imper- 
tinence which  he  always  used  with  people  who  displeased  him.  "I  have 
known  you,  sir,  by  reputation  for  a  long  time,"  he  said.      "  The  part  you 
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played  in  the  transformation  of  Paris  is  too  considerable  for  you  not  to  be 
well  known.  Besides,  I  have  heard  you  spoken  of  by  your  early  companions  at 
school."  Verdale's  annoyance  was  very  evident.  "  You  have  pulled  down 
a  great  deal,"  continued  the  baron. 

"  Only  where  it  was  necessary,  sir.  Sunshine  and  air  were  needed — is  it 
not  health  and  wealth  to  let  floods  of  light  into  the  narrow,  unhealthy,  ill- 
smelling  lanes  of  old  Paris  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  read  that  in  the  reports." 
"  Those  reports  were  but  the  feeble  expression  of  the  truth." 
"  Oh!  of  course.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  pulling  down  is 
better  from  a  financial  view  than  putting  up.  I  mean  it  is  more  of  a  money- 
making  business.  I  have  built — Heaven  knows  how  many  bridges  and  via- 
ducts, turned  out  any  number  of  docks,  and  miles  on  miles  of  canals,  but 
where  am  I  ?  I  have  never  made  more  than  eight  or  ten  thousand  francs  in 
a  year." 

"  But  you  are  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour !  " 
"And  you  will  be  one  too." 

"Very  true;  but " 

"Moreover,  after  pulling  down  more  than  I  have  ever  built,  you  have 
made  a  fortune  of  several  millions." 

The  baron  thought  he  was  teasing  Verdale,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was 
positively  torturing  him.  "  Is  success  a  crime  ?  "  asked  the  architect  bitterly. 
The  engineer  laughed,  "Not  in  my  eyes,  I  assure  you  ;  for  I  know 
nothing  more  respectable  than  a  fortune  honestly  and  laboriously  acquired — 
one  of  those  fortunes  each  silver-piece  of  which  represents  some  task  accom- 
plished or  some  privation  endured." 

Raymond  had  heard  steps  behind  him  in  the  corridor.  To  have  yielded 
to  Simone's  entreaties,  and  then  to  be  found  below  by  the  young  duke,  was 
worse  than  to  have  remained  up  stairs.  And  surmounting  the  horror  which 
M.  de  Maumussy  inspired  him,  he  entered  the  room. 

The  baron  turned  on  hearing  him  enter,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Ah  !  my  dear 
Delorge,  you  have  come  at  last  ?  I  really  began  to  think  you  had  forgotten 
me,  and  had  gone  off  without  me." 

"Did  not  the  maid  tell  you  that  I  would  be  with  you  in  a  few  moments  ?  " 
"What  maid?" 

"  The  same  one  you  sent  to  me." 

The  baron  looked  quite  wild.     "  I  haven't  sent  a  soul,"  he  answered. 

Simone   was  right,  then.     It  was  her  mother  who  had  despatched  the 

impudent  servant  girl.     But  Raymond  had  no  time  for  comment,  for  De 

Maumussy  had  laid  down  his  newspaper,  and  coming  forward  said  in  a  tone 

of  the  most  studied  politeness  :  "  Monsieur  Raymond  Delorge,  if  I  am  not 

mistaken " 

Raymond  recoiled  involuntarily  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  sees  a  ser- 
pent rear  its  head  in  his  path.  "The  son  of  General  Delorge — yes,  sir?" 
ne  replied.  His  tone  was  full  of  hatred,  but  the  duke  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it. 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  recognize  me  ?  "  he  said,  blandly. 
"You  arc  the  friend  of  M.  de  Combelaine,  are  you  not?     You  are  the 
Duke  de  Maumussy,  I  believe  ?  " 
"  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met." 

"  It  will  be  seventrvn  years  tin  ■  clay  after  to-morrow  that  I  saw  you  for  the 
first  time,  sir,  and  under  circumstances  that  I  am  not  likely  to  forget.  It 
was  three  days  after  the  murder  of  my  father !  " 
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Instead  of  evincing  the  slightest  indignation,  the  duke  shook  his  head 
sadly.     "  Ah !  "  he  muttered,  "  still  the  same  unjust  accusation." 

Raymond  did  not  notice  these  words.  "  Tou  then  had  the  unheard  of 
audacity,"  he  continued,  "  to  present  yourself  before  my  mother  to  offer 
her  a  pension — the  price  of  blood." 

"  I  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  conscience,  sir.  A  great  and  terrible  misfor- 
tune had  come  to  you,  and  I  sought  to  soften  its  consequences  as  far  as  lay 
in  my  power.     I  should  have  been  glad  to  serve  you. " 

"Yes,  so  you  said  then.  It  was  easy  to  say  it  to  a  defenceless  womar 
and  helpless  child." 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  the  duke's  lips.  "  Excuse  me  !  "  he  replied, 
"  you  had  one  defender,  and  a  terrible  one  he  was,  too — an  old  servant,  who 
threatened  me  with  a  pistol,  and  who  really  wished  to  kill  me." 

"  And  who,  but  for  my  mother,  would  have  done  so.  You  will  never  see 
death  so  near  you  again  but  once." 

The  baron  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  more  excited  Raymond  became, 
the  more  conciliatory  his  antagonist  showed  himself.  "  Nevertheless,"  said 
the  duke,  "my  feelings  towards  you  are  still  unchanged.  I  should  be  as 
glad  to  serve  you  to-day  as  I  was  then." 

"  Nor  am  I  changed  !  "  Raymond  answered,  fiercely  ;  "  I  believe  to-day, 
as  I  did  then — in  the  future.  The  distance  which  separated  us  then  has 
diminished — you  are  not  so  high,  nor  I  so  low." 

M.  de  Maumussy  replied  in  a  gentle  tone  :  "  Heaven  is  my  witness  that 
I  came  to  you  with  the  kindest  motives." 

"  Kindest  motives  !"  cried  Raymond.  "  Have  you  forgotten  everything  ? 
Do  you  forget  that  to-day  is  the  1st  of  December,  1869.  Has  no  voice  ever 
awakened  you  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  threats  of  vengeance  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  seventeen  years  ago  my  father,  General  Delorge  fell — 
murdered  in  the  Garden  of  the  Elysee  P  " 

But  the  baron  clutched  his  arm  impatiently.    "  Come,"  he  said,  "  Come." 

Raymond  followed  him  to  the  door ;  and  when  his  hand  was  on  the  knob 
he  turned  and  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  Maumussy  :  "  As  for  myself,  I  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  the  reappearance  of  Laurent  Cornevin !  " 

The  servants  had  heard  something  of  this  altercation,  and  they  looked 
after  the  two  gentlemen  with  a  singular  expression.  The  baron  was  furious, 
and  as  they  went  down  the  avenue  he  exclaimed :  "  I  swear,  Raymond,  I  am 
almost  of  De  Maumussy's  opinion.  I  think  you  are  mad.  What  on  earth 
is  the  use  of  this  quarrel— and  these  threats  ?'" 

"  There  is  none,  I  suppose — but  the  sight  of  this  man  puts  me  out  of 
myself.  Any  one  less  cowardly  than  Combelaine  would  send  me  a  chal- 
lenge." 

The  baron  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "First  of  all,"  he  said,  "tell  me 
what  took  place  while  I  was  waiting  for  you."  And  when  Raymond  told 
him  he  remarked  :  "  Do  you  realize  that  a  reconciliation  with  this  man 
would  insure  your  marrying  Simone  ?  " 

Raymond  started.  "  I  never  thought  of  that.  But  at  that  price! 
Never !    I  would  sooner  renounce  her !  " 

VI. 

The  two  friends  were  drenched  to  the  skin  when  they  reached  the  Rising 
Sun,  and  Master  Beru  declared  that  he  could  not  understand  why  they  hid 
not  been  kept  at  the  chateau,  or  at  least  sent  back  in  a  carriage.     "  If 
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Madame  de  Maillefert's  friends  came  down  to  have  any  shooting,"  he  added, 
"they  will  have  their  labour  for  their  pains,  for  the  weather  threatens  to  be 
very  bad !  " 

The  innkeeper  had  touched  on  the  very  point  which  puzzled  the  baron. 
Why  had  these  men  come  to  the  chateau  in  the  month  of  December  ?  They 
had  certainly  not  abandoned  Paris,  and  their  interests  there,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  travelling-  together.  In  fact,  De  Combelaine  and  Maumussy 
hated  each  other  cordially,  and  were  only  bound  together  by  their  past  com- 
plicity. Verdale,  moreover,  had  too  often  refused  to  lend  them  money  to 
seek  their  society  with  any  especial  eagerness.  There  was  some  milk  in  the 
cocoa-nut  no  doubt,  and  their  presence  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  new 
combination  devised  by  the  duchess,  and  directed  against  her  daughter's 
fortune.  "  Why, too,"  thought  the  baron,  "should  De  Maumussy  have  been 
so  patient  under  the  accusations  which  Raymond  flung  so  hotly  in  his  face. 
It  was  very  strange.  He  evidently  had  an  idea  or  the  hope  of  a  reconciliation. 
Or  it  may  be  that  he  has  reasons  which  you  are  ignorant  of  for  fearing  you." 
"May  it  not  be,"  asked  Raymond,  "that  he  thinks  the  empire  stands 
less  firmly  than  it  did  ?  " 

Early  in  the  month  of  December,  1869,  the  gilding  on  many  of  the 
imperial  idols  had  been  roughly  effaced  by  the  talented  pamphleteer  Henri 
Rochefort.  The  Duke  de  Maumussy  and  the  Count  de  Combelaine  had  each 
had  their  page  in  La  Lanterne.  A  terrible  page,  which  particularized  little, 
but  every  phrase  in  which  was  an  accusation,  and  each  word  a  threat  De 
Combelaine  wished  to  challenge  Rochefort,  but  De  Maumussy,  on  the  con- 
trary, affected  to  laugh,  for  he  well  knew  how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to 
keep  quiet,  and  prompt  no  talk  about  himself.  Again,  "  the  black  specks  on 
the  sky,"  to  which  the  emperor  had  alluded  in  a  celebrated  speech,  developed 
into  terrible  clouds,  charged  with  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning.  Once 
more  did  the  government  feel  the  periodical  necessity  of  "  doing  something  " 
Some  were  eager  for  a  coup  d'€tat  to  sweep  away  all  the  liberties  which  had 
been  conceded  after  seventeen  years'  struggle.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
wished  "to  crown  the  edifice,"  hoping  that  this  erection,  the  Second  Empire, 
founded  on  the  bloodshed  of  December,  would  be  solid,  enough  to  support 
the  crown  of  liberty. 

After  dinner  at  the  Rising  Sun,  while  the  two  engineers  were  sitting  by 
the  fire,  the  postman  brought  in  an  extremely  bulky  letter.  It  came  from 
Jean  Cornevin,  and  was  dated  Australia,  having  been  sent  on  by  the 
obliging  lawyer,  M.  Roberjot.  "It  seems  as  if  no  emotion  were  to  be 
spared  me  to-day,"  muttered  Raymond. 

The  baron  took  up  the  letter.  "  Shall  I  read  it  to  you  P  "  he  asked,  and 
hardly  waiting  for  a  reply  he  tore  it  open,  and  began  to  peruse  it  aloud  : 
"To  all  my  dear  Friends — At  last  after  hundreds  of  disappointments — 
after  months  of  anxiety  aud  suspense,  I  have  something  positive  to  tell. 
Read  and  judge  for  yourselves.  The  last  time  I  wrote  I  was  at  the  hotel  in 
Melbourne,  awaiting  the  return  of  Pdcheira,  the  banker,  from  the  gold 
mines.  Twice  a  day  I  went  to  his  office  to  know  if  he  had  returned,  but 
the  answer  was  always  the  same.  'We  have  not  heard  from  him,'  said  one 
or  another  of  the  clerks.  '  He  may  be  on  the  other  side  of  Ballarat.'  I  was 
beginning  to  think  seriously  of  going  in  search  of  my  man,  when  yesterday 
morning  who  should  call  on  me  but  the  head  clerk.  '  My  master  came  last 
niuht,'  he  said,  '  and  he  is  waiting  for  you.'  In  a  moment  I  was  ready,  and 
rishing  through  the  streets,  as  if  I  were  crazy,  I  entered  Pe'cheira's  office. 
I  found  him  to  be  a  very  handsome  fellow,  about  forty,  with  a  keen  eye,  ind 
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abrupt  manners,  but  still  with  every  intention  of  being  polite.  As  soon  a.3 
I  entered,  he  held  out  his  hand  as  to  an  old  acquaintance.  'You  are 
Cornevin's  son  i '  he  said.  '  Which  are  you  ?  L£on  or  Jean  ? '  I  nearly 
fell  from  my  chair  at  the  idea  of  this  man  knowing  our  names.  '  I  am  Jean, 
sir,'  I  said.  He  smiled.  '  Then  you  are  the  painter  ?  '  '  How  do  you  know 
that  f  '  I  asked.  '  I  do  know  it,  and  in  the  same  way  I  know  that  your 
brother  has  been  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  is  now  an  engineer ; 
that  your  good,  worthy  mother  has  a  dressmaking  establishment  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin ;  and  thai  you  have  three  sisters,  three  charming 
young  girls,  called  Clarisse,  Eulalie,  and  Louise.'  He  then  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  noble  courageous  woman,  the  wife  of  General  Delorge — of  our  friends 
Doucoudray  and  Roberjot.  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  friends,  I  did  not 
know  whether  I  was  asleep  or  awake.  'You  ask  me,'  continued  Pecheira, 
'how  I  know  you  all  so  well.  Good  heavens  !  how  shouldn't  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  family  of  a  man  with  whom  I  lived  for  years  like  a  brother  ; 
with  whom  I  have  shared  dangers  and  privations,  hopes  and  success— par- 
ticularly when  this  man  lived,  as  your  father  did,  only  for  his  family.' 

"  I  was  confounded.  '  Sir,'  I  said,  '  when  my  father  was  taken  from  us, 
my  mother  was  in  profound  distress  ;  there  were  five  of  us — the  eldest  not 
ten.'  Pecheira  interrupted  me.  '  I  know  that,'  he  said,  '  and  this  thought 
nearly  killed  your  father  during  the  two  years  he  heard  nothing  of  you — 
during  the  time  he  obtained  no  word  of  reply  to  all  the  letters  he  wrote  to 
your  mother.'  '"We  never  received  one,'  I  replied.  'That  is  just  what 
Cornevin  thought,'  said  Pecheira.  As  soon  as  possible  he  took  the  only 
means  in  his  power  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  you.  He  learned  that 
a  providential  hand  had  been  extended  to  you,  and  that  General  Delorge's 
widow  had  been  your  salvation.  '  Every  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  belongs 
to  her!  '  he  said  to  me  often.  He  never  lost  sight  of  you  after  that.  Day 
by  day,  so  to  speak,  he  heard  of  you.  "We  were  not  together  at  that  time, 
but  he  came  to  visit  me  every  month.  '  My  wife  is  making  money,'  he  said, 
rubbing  his  hands.  '  Her  business  prospers,  and  God  blesses  her  labours.' 
Another  time,  he  remarked.  '  My  son  Leon  has  just  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School,'  or  '  My  son  Jean  has  decided  talent — he  has  exhibited  a  picture 
which  has  had  a  great  success.'  You  were  his  one  thought,  and  presently  I 
will  show  you  the  portraits  of  you  all,  with  those  of  Madame  Delorge  and 
her  son — -of  M.  Ducoudray  even  ;  and  you  will  find  in  my  drawing-room  the 
landscape  which  had  such  success  at  the  exhibition,  and  which  your  father 
bought.' " 

Great  as  had  been  Jean  Cornevin's  astonishment,  it  did  not  equal  Ray- 
mond's. He,  too,  asked  hirnself  if  he  were  wide  awake.  But  it  was  no  use 
for  him  to  try  to  speak,  for  the  baron  would  not  bear  any  interruption,  but 
hurried  eagerly  on,  with  the  haste  of  a  man  who  seeks  the  denouement  he 
has  foreseen. 

"  The  more  evidence  I  saw  of  my  father's  affection,"  wrote  Jean,  "  the 
more  puzzled  I  was  that  he  should  be  willing  to  live  apart  from  us 
Pecheira  read  all  this  in  my  eyes.  '  We  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each 
other,'  he  exclaimed,  '  and  I  have  an  engagement  now.  Go  back  to  your 
hotel  and  send  your  baggage  here.'  I  demurred  to  this.  '  Nonsense,'  he 
said.  '  The  son  of  Laurent  Cornevin  can  live  under  no  other  roof  than 
mine  while  in  Melbourne.  My  house  is  jrours — do  you  understand  ?  Do  as 
I  say,  and  make  haste.  At  eleven  o'clock  I  shall  be  at  liberty,  and  we  will 
breakfast  together.'  It  was  then  nine.  An  hour  later  I  had  paid  my  bill 
and  was  installed  in  a  comfortable  room  in  Pecheira' s  houiC. 
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"  We  ate  our  breakfast,  and  when  the  servants  had  left  the  room  and  the 
doors  were  closed,  my  host  said,  '  Now  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know.  My 
father  told  you  how  Cornevin  came  to  Talcahuana,  under  the  name  of 
Boutin.  He  was  half  famished  and  in  rags,  and  he  asked  for  work  as  if  it 
had  been  alms ;  and  having  found  it  with  us,  he  remained.  Never  had  I 
seen  such  industry.  To  return  to  Prance  was  his  one  idea,  and  it  was  to 
enable  him  to  do  so  that  he  worked  with  such  fierce  energy,  depriving  him- 
self of  even  the  necessaries  of  life  rather  than  diminish  his  small  stock  of 
coin.  But  money  was  not  made  quickly  at  Talcahuana,  and  poor  Laurent 
remarked,  '  I  shall  never  get  enough  together  to  pay  my  passage.'  He 
lost  heart  and  even  at  one  time,  as  he  told  me  later,  he  was  tempted,  to  com- 
mit suicide.  But  he  heard  me  say  something  about  going  to  Australia, 
where,  according  to  what  was  said  at  Valparaiso,  nuggets  lay  like  pebbles  on 
the  soil.  I  had  had  this  idea  of  going  to  Australia  for  some  time  ;  but  my 
father  objected,  saying  that  it  was  folly  to  go  so  far.  But  when  I  once 
get  a  thing  into  my  head,  it  is  not  so  easily  got  out  again,  and  when  my 
father  saw  this,  he  gave  me  leave  to  go.  '  Very  well,'  I  answered;  '  I'll 
do  so  and  I'll  take  Laurent  with  me.' 

"On  the  Monday  following  we  left  Talcahuana.  My  father  at  the  last 
moment  regretted  the  counsel  he  had  given,  and  did  not  fill  my  purse  to 
repletion.  He  hoped,  as  he  since  wrote,  that  I  should  spend  everything  at 
Valparaiso,  and  return  to  him  in  a  month's  time.  In  fact,  Laurent  aud  I 
had  but  three  hundred  piasters  between  us.  At  Valparaiso  we  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a  ship  that  would  take  ua.  But  when  a  man  is 
determined  on  a  thing  he  generally  succeeds  in  achieving  it.  An  English 
captain,  half  of  whose  crew  had  been  killed  by  yellow  fever,  took  us  on 
board — Laurent  as  sailor  and  I  as  cook.  We  asked  no  wages ;  we  only 
wanted  to  be  landed  in  Australia,  and  six  months  later,  indeed,  we  touched 
ground  on  the  unfinished  dock  of  Melbourne. 

"  '  I  wished  to  make  money,  so  did  your  father,  and  he  said  to  me  the  very 
first  evening  :  '  We  must  not  lose  time  in  Melbourne  —let  us  leave  to- 
morrow for  the  mines.'  We  did  so — and  I  will  take  you  to  the  very  spot, 
where  Ballarat  now  stands,  a  town  which  sprang  to  life,  as  it  were,  at  the 
whistle  of  a  machinist,  and  which  to-day  numbers  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  which,  like  Melbourne,  has  its  thoroughfares  lighted  with  gas,  its 
handsome  shops,  squares  and  exchange,  its  theatres  and  railway  stations. 
As  we  saw  it,  however,  it  was  a  strange  spot,  dug  and  upheaved  by  the 
hand  of  man,  with  each  little  hillock  turned  over,  and  scrutinized,  each 
grain  of  sand  examined,  washed  and  sifted — and  all  this  to  the  roar  of 
machinery,  and  the  noise  of  pumps  and  hammers. 

"In  those  days  there  was  no  railroad,  so  we  trudged  along  a  dusty 
highway  dotted  with  horrible  taverns  noisy  with  drunken  cries  and  songs. 
The  whole  valley  of  Ballarat  was  an  immense  camp,  where  all  the  miners 
herded  together.  Terrific  looking  creatures  they  were,  too,  covered  with 
mud  and  dripping  with  sweat,  wandering  with  a  pick-axe  in  one  hand  and 
a  revolver  in  tho  other,  about  the  country.  Neither  Laurent  nor  I  were 
very  delicate.  We  were  accustomed  to  lives  of  privation  and  fatigue.  We 
had  both  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  dregs  of  humanity,  at  least. 
Nevertheless  we  were  frightened  at  what  we  now  beheld  and  were  forced  to 
undergo.  However,  we  heard  that  only  the  night  before  an  old  miner  had 
found  a  nugget  of  gold  weighing  two  thousand  six  hundred  ounces  and 
worth  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs  '  We  must  stay  here,'  we 
said  to  each  other,  '  and  hope  for  that  fellow's  luck!'  It  is  true  that  precisely 
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at  the  same  moment  a  hundred  thousand  other  miners  said  the  very  same 
thing-,  and  that  this  terrible  concurrence  singularly  complicated  the  task. 

"At  the  beginning'  we  were  far  from  successful.  All  around  us  men 
were  growing  rich  while  we  found  nothing  but  gravel.  But  Laurent  broke 
the  charm  that  held  us,  and  one  night,  after  a  hard  and  fruitless  day's  work, 
he  found  a  nugget  worth  five  thousand  francs.  He  was  overjoyed.  '  Four 
like  these,'  he  said,  •  and  I  start  for  home.'  He  was  then  satisfied  with  the 
idea  of  making  enough  money  at  the  mines  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
voyajre  and  have  a  couple  of  thousand  francs  in  his  pocket  when  he  arrived 
in  Paris.  '  With  that  much,'  he  said,  '  I  can  do  what  I  want.'  However 
he  spoke  to  me  less  often  about  his  family  than  before.  In  despair  at  not 
having  received  any  reply  to  the  letters  he  had  written,  he  had  ceased  to 
wi-ite  himself.  '  My  poor  wife,'  he  said  bitterly,  *  courageous  and  good  as 
she  has  been,  must  be  dead  by  now  and  my  children  are  street  vagabonds,  if 
not  in  prison.'  And  he  added  with  a  frantic  air  :  '  But  they  shall  pay  for 
it,  the  whole  lot  of  them.     To  work  !  to  work !  ' 

"  Three  months  later,  and  we  had  twenty  thousand  francs  in  our  common 
purse,  but  we  met  with  a  terrible  misfortune.  Our  treasure,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  on  our  persons,  had  become  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  it 
was  decided  that  Laurent  should  place  it  in  safety  at  Melbourne.  He 
started,  but  was  attacked  on  the  road,  wounded,  robbed,  and  left  half  dead. 
We  were  ruined,  and  had  to  begin  again.  Another  time  I  got  carried  away 
at  the  gambling  table,  and  lo.'-t  the  fruit  of  six  weeks  labour.  Nevertheless 
despite  all  these  disasters  we  had  forty-three  thousand  francs  at  the  end  of 
a  year's  time.  We  divided  this  sum,  and  Laurent  started  to  Melbourne  to 
find  a  vessel  about  to  sail.  He  said  to  me,  when  I  stood  on  the  dock  just 
before  he  went  on  board  the  '  Moravian' :  '  Read  the  French  papers  care- 
fully.    Before  long  there  will  be  mention  made  of  Laurent  Cornevin.'  " 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  by  dint  of  careful  researches,  all  these  thou- 
sands of  leagues  away  in  Guyane,  Chili,  and  Australia,  Laurent  Cornevin 
had  been  traced  through  the  first  four  years  of  his  disappearance. 

"It  is  the  hand  of  Providence;  "  said  Raymond,  but  the  baron  made  no 
reply.  After  taking' breath,  he  continued  to  read  Jean's  letter  "  Pecheira 
went  on  to  say  :  '  What  Cornevin's  plans  were  he  never  confided  to  me  in  so 
many  words,  but  I  thought  I  understood  them.  I  knew  that  he  was  the 
one  witness  of  a  great  crime,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  crime  had  him 
transported  to  Guyana.  Twenty  times  and  more  I  had  heard  him  swear 
vengeance.  And  knowing  his  energy  and  determination,  I  felt  certain  that 
he  was  meditating  some  tremendous  punishment — as  terrible  as  had  been 
the  crime,  and  that  he  was  only  awaiting  his  opportunity  to  strike  at  the 
scoundrels  who  had  so  long  enjoyed  impunity.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  attention  that  I  read  the  Paris  papers,  the  date  of  which  according 
to  my  calculations,  corresponded  with  Cornevin's  arrival  in  Paris.  But  I 
found  nothing  in  them  whatever.  I  felt  surprised  at  first,  and  then  anxious. 
I  knew  that  the  '  Moravian'  had  made  a  very  rapid  passage,  and  that  none 
of  her  passengers  had  died,  so  that  Laurent  must  have  reached  Paris.  What 
had  happened  to  him  ?  Knowing  that  the  people  he  intended  to  attack 
were  rich  and  powerful,  and  connected  with  the  government,  I  said  to  my- 
self :  '  Laurent  has  been  guilty  of  some  gross  imprudence  in  some  way.  He 
has  been  a'jain  arrested,  and  is,  perhaps,  at  this  very  moment  on  his  way 
back  to  the  Devil's  Island  with  such  especial  directions  that  he  will  certainly 
never  again  be  able  to  escape.'  I  cannot  say  that  I  forgot  him.  That  I 
never  can  do  ;  but  as  the  months  went  by  he  was  naturally  less  in  my  mind. " 
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"  He  had  been  gone  nearly  a  year,  when  one  morning  the  door  opened, 
and  in  he  walked.  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  my  astonishment. 
'  Laurent ! '  I  exclaimed,  '  havn't  you  been  to  France  P ' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  and  staid  there  four  months.'  '  And  your  wife  and 
children  f '  I  asked.  '  God  has  taken  care  of  them.  They  are  well  and 
happy,'  he  answered.  '  You  have  brought  them  out  here  with  you  ?  '  I 
asked  again.     '  I !  I  have  not  even  spoken  to  them  or  embraced  them.' 

"  Knowing  the  great  love  Laurent  Comevin  felt  towards  his  wife,  whose 
very  name  made  him  turn  pale,  and  his  children',  whom  he  never  spoke  of 
without  tears  in  his  eyes,  I  thought  he  was  jesting.  '  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean  ? '  I  asked.  '  It  is  exactly  this,'  he  replied,  :  '  My  family  all  think  me 
dead,  and  my  wife  wears  widow's  weeds. '  I  saw  that  he  was  not  in  jest, 
and  then  all  at  once  I  made  up  my  mind  that  his  reason  was  gone.  '  If  you 
have  done  this  thing,'  I  exclaimed,  'you  are  certainly  mad. '  'I  am  not 
mad,'  answered  Laurent,  '  and  yet  I  have  done  precisely  as  I  told  you.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  refrained  from  going  to  them.  But  I 
had  the  courage  to  forego  the  happiness  of  pressing  my  wife  and  my  children 
once  more  to  my  heart ! '  I  was  petrified  with  astonishment.  '  But  why  ? ' 
I  finally  exclaimed,  '  why  P '  'It  was  necessary,  friend  Pecheira  ;  and  when 
you  know  all  you  will  say  the  same.  I  rely  on  you  to  keep  my 
secret. ' 

"  It  was  the  first  time  that  Laurent  Comevin  had  fully  opened  his  heart 
to  me.  I  listened  to  him  with  increasing  amazement.  And  even  now,  af tei 
all  these  years — so  great  was  my  attention — I  can  repeat  Laurent's  very 
words.  '  One  night,'  he  said  '  I  was  the  witness  of  a  cowardly  assassination, 
and  the  murdered  man,  before  he  breathed  his  last,  had  time  to  write  a  line, 
which  was  the  proof  of  the  crime.  This  proof  I  have  done  my  best  to 
utilize.  My  conscience  commanded  it.  And  this  is  why  the  assassins, 
having  done  their  best  to  have  me  shot,  carried  me  off  to  the  Devil's  Island, 
under  a  name  that  was  not  my  own.  They  were  powerful,  and  I  was  but  a 
poor  groom.  No  one  would  be  disturbed  by  my  disappearance  or  by  my 
death.  This  new  crime  condemned  a  poor  young  woman  and  five  children 
to  death,  or  perhaps  to  infamy.  But  what  did  these  wretches  care  for  that, 
provided  all  proof  of  their  crime  was  destroyed  ?  When  I  left  Australia  I 
felt  certain  that  my  wife  and  children  were  dead,  and  I  had  but  one  idea,  one 
desire — to  avenge  myself  at  any  price.  I  still  had  the  line  written  by  the 
dying  man  in  my  possession  ;  but  I  was  situated  so  low,  and  the  assassins 
so  high,  that  I  felt  little  hopss  that  this  would  avail  me  much. 

"  '  I.  felt  that  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  cry  out  "  I  am  Laurent 
Comevin!"  The  police  would  prove  that  I  was  Boutin,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  Devil's  Island.  Ar.o.  to  tell  the  truth,  I  counted  as  much  on  my 
revolver  as  on  this  paper.  But  I  determined  on  the  greatest  circum- 
spection and  prudence.  I  adopted  every  precaution  and  utilized 
every  resource  I  possessed.  No  one  could  live  as  I  have  done, 
among  political  exiles,  without  having  received  much  of  their  con- 
fidence —  without  being  initiated  into  their  secret  associations — 
without  knowing  their  meeting  places,  their  chiefs,  and  their  mysterious 
signs.  In  fact  I  had  hardly  reached  Paris  at  ten  in  the  evening  when  I  met 
an  old  companion  of  mine  at  Guyana,  who  offered  me  hospitality  at  his  house, 
and  placed  his  funds  and  his  abilities  at  my  disposal.  At  daybreak  I  started 
forth  in  quest  of  my  wife  and  children.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  friend 
Pecheira,  to  look  for  them  in  the  midst  of  that  great  city  of  Paris.  If  I  had 
only  been  able  to  act  openly,  I  might    have  simplified  the  task.     But,  alas ' 
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I  was  compelled  to  hide  myself,  for  my  enemies  were  more  powerful  than 
ever  ;  and  I  knew  very  well  that  if  they  once  knew  of  my  existence,  they 
would  make  short  work  of  me.  Fortunately,  I  was  greatly  changed.  Time, 
privations,  misery,  and  grief,  had  done  their  work.  I  had  left  Paris  a 
young  man  ;  I  came  home  an  old  one.  My  new  garments  also  disguised 
me,  and  my  beard  was  full  and  long.  I  went  first  to  the  house  I  had  lived 
in  at  the  time  I  was  arrested.  Not  only  did  the  people  there  know  nothing 
of  my  wife,  but  they  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Cornevin.  Not  one  of 
the  persons  who  had  lived  in  the  house  at  my  time  now  remained  there.  At 
the  very  first  step,  therefore,  the  clew  I  held  in  my  hand  broke,  and  I  was 
bewildered.  I  could  not  apply  to  my  wife's  family — first,  because  one  of  my 
sisters-in-law  was  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  murderers  of  General  Delorge  ; 
nor  could  I  go  to  the  police,  as  it  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
denouncing  myself,  and  throwing  myself  into  the  jaws  of  the  wolf. 

"  '  I  was  desperate.  For  a  week  I  wandered  through  the  poorest  parts 
of  the  city  with  the  mad  hope  that  I  might  meet  my  wife  face  to  face. 
Sometimes,  amid  the  crowd,  I  saw  a  figure  which  reminded  me  of  her ;  I 
6aid  :  "  It  is  she!  "  and  rushed  off  in  pursuit.  But  I  was  always  deceived. 
Sometimes  I  was  utterly  overwhelmed  with  despair,  and  I  asked  myself 
what  was  the  good  of  looking  on  the  earth  for  those  who  were  asleep  below  it  ? 
I  had  never  suffered  so  much,  and  with  renewed  bitterness  I  swore  to  be 
revenged  on  the  people  who  had  inflicted  such  cruel  tortures  on  me.  They 
were  happy,  rich,  and  honoured.  They  lived  in  palaces  and  rolled  about  in 
their  carriages.  I  grew  wild  at  the  thought  that  they  were,  after  all,  be}-ond 
my  reach.  I  could,  to  be  sure,  put  a  ball  through  the  head  of  one  of  the 
wretches.  But  what  was  this  chastisement  compared  to  the  crime  ?  What 
was  this  sudden  death  compared  to  my  years  of  agony  ?  I  had  the  letter, 
but  where  should  I  take  it  ?  I  doubted,  everybody,  and  trembled  to  confide 
it  to  anyone. 

"  '  One  Sunday  I  went  into  a  cafe  to  breakfast,  and  while  waiting  to  be 
6erved  I  carelessly  turned  over  a  huge  volume  which  lay  on  the  table  near 
me.  It  proved  to  be  a  directory,  and  mechanically  I  looked  fur  my  own 
name,  and  sat  as  if  stunned  when  I  read  :  Madame  Julie  Coenevin,  Hudes 
ct  Confections,  Rue  de  la  Chauss^e-d'Antin. 

" '  Julie  was  my  wife's  name !  How  could  I  believe  that  the  poor  woman, 
whom  I  had  left  without  resources,  could  have  established  herself  in  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  streets  in  Paris  !  However,  I  dashed  out  of  the  cafe, 
and  jumping  into  a  cab  I  was  driven  to  the  address  indicated.  The  drive 
was  a  long  one,  fortunately,  for  I  thus  had  time  to  collect  myself,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  caution  that  I  questioned  the  porter  of  the  house.  His 
answers  left  me  without  a  doubt.  It  was,  indeed,  my  wife  who  owned  this 
establishment.  I  ran  up  the  stairs  and  rang  at  the  door,  which  was  opened 
by  a  young  maid,  who  told  me  that  her  mistress  had  gone  out  with  the  young 
ladies.  Then,  as  I  insisted  on  knowing  when  I  could,  see  Madame  Cornevin 
on  important  business,  she  added  :  "  You  can  go  and  ask  for  her  in  the  Rue 
Blanche,  at  her  friend's,  Madame  Delorge  ;  she  always  spends  her  Sundays 
there."  And,  apparently  frightened  by  my  strange  manner,  she  shut  the  door 
in  my  face. 

"  '  But  I  was  not  the  same  man.  All  my  plans  had  been  changed  by  these 
few  words — "  Madame  Cornevin  is  with  her  friend  Madame  Delorge."  To 
think  that  my  wife,  the  wife  of  the  groom  Cornevin,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  widow  of  General  Delorge  !  Was  it  possible  ?  I  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  Julie  was  my  superior  in  intelligence,  but  she  had  no  more  educa- 
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tion  than  I  had.  How,  then,  could  it  have  happened  that  a  distinguished 
lady  should  receive  her  on  terms  of  such  intimacy  ?  How  on  earth  had  my 
wife  been  able  to  get  together  money  enough  to  establish  herself  in  a  part  of 
Paris  where  the  smallest  apartments  cost  an  absurdly  high  rental  ?  These 
reflections  and  many  others  decided  me  to  wait  a  little  before  I  showed 
myself.  Friend  P^cbeira,  I  had  been  ungrateful  enough  to  doubt  God's 
goodness.  To  save  my  wife  and  my  children  a  miracle  was  necessary.  "Was 
it  not  ?  Very  well,  the  miracle  had  taken  place.  The  day  when  I  was 
dragged  away  from  my  family  they  found  a  better  friend — the  noble, 
generous  widow  of  General  Delorge,  the  very  man  whom  I  had  seen  assassin- 
ated under  my  very  eyes. 

"' Indeed,  Madame  Delorge  had  received  my  wife — consoled  her,  en- 
couraged her,  and  given  her  the  means  to  live  and  set  up  in  business.  She 
had  taken  charge  of  my  eldest  son  Leon,  and  had  brought  him  up  as  if  he 
had  been  her  own  child.  She  had  induced  a  retired  merchant,  Ducoudray, 
to  take  charge  of  Jean.  In  short,  if  Pate  had  done  her  worst  as  regards  my 
own  misfortunes,  my  family  now  possessed  advantages  which  I  could  never 
have  given  them.  It  was  not  in  one  day,  friend  Pecheria,  that  I  learned  all 
this.  Having  determined  to  give  no  signs  of  life,  I  proceeded  with  the  very 
greatest  circumspection,  questioning  the  shop-keepers  and  theneighbours  with 
extreme  care.  I  suffered,  certainly,  in  this  strange  situation,  and  yet  I  was 
not  altogether  unhappy.  Everybody  believed  me  dead.  I  was  like  a  man 
risen  from  the  tomb  to  satisfy  himself  about  those  whom  he  had  left  behind. 
I  snatched  every  opportunity  to  see  my  wife  and  children  afar  off,  to  meet 
them  in  the  street,  and  I  felt  more  strangely  than  I  can  describe. 

"  '  How  sweet  were  the  tears  that  sprang  to  my  eyes  when  seeing  my  wife 
still  robed  in  her  widow's  mourning.  I  said  to  myself,  "  What  would  she  say 
if  she  knew  that  this  man  whom  she  elbowed  as  she  passed  by  is  her  husband, 
Laurent  Cornevin?"  But  how  changed  they  all  were.  Guided  and  instructed 
by  Madame  Delorge,  my  wife  carried  herself  like  a  true  lady.  When  I 
saw  her  so  calm  and  dignified,  so  imposing  in  her  silk  and  crape,  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  she  was  the  same  poor,  tired  wife  I  had  seen  coming  home 
so  often  from  the  public  wash-house,  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  to  her  elbows 
and  carrying  her  wet  linen  over  her  shoulder.  My  daughters,  each  with  a 
look  of  brightintelligence.and  wearing  fresh  dresses  and  pretty  hats,  were  like 
young  ladies,  born  and  bred.  But  my  two  sons  astonished  me  even  more.  I 
never  tired  of  following  them  about  and  of  admiring  them  when  they  came 
from  college,  with  their  books  under  their  arms,  gay  and  well-dressed,  and 
always  accompanied  by  an  old  servant,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  family  of 
some  rich  merchant. 

"  '  I  made  all  sorts  of  inquiries,  and  was  told  that  Jean  was  a  demon,  and 
that  he  was  the  torment  of  all  the  professors.  Leon,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
determined  student.  Always  the  first  in  his  class — always  carrying  off  the 
prizes.  Amid  all  these  changes,  I  was  the  only  one  who  was  unaltered.  I 
had  fifteen  thousand  francs  in  my  belt,  but  I  was  still  the  groom  of  other 
days — honest  and  proud  of  his  honesty,  but  without  education  or  breeding, 
common  in  manner  and  coarse  of  speech.  I  asked  myself,  when  the  first 
shock  of  seeing  me  was  past,  if  my  wife  would  not  suffer  on  finding  me  like 
this,  if  my  children  would  not  be  ashamed  of  their  father's  inferiority,  and  if 
I,  in  my  own  turn,  would  not  be  humiliated  and  irritated  by  their  superior 
attainments.  These  reflections  were  very  possibly  unjust,  but  they  were 
natural,  and  they  moderated  the  ardent  desire  I  felt  to  resume  my  place 
among  my  family. 
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"  '  Other  considerations  also  influenced  me.  Thanks  to  one  of  my  political 
friends — the  one  who  had  given  me  shelter  on  my  arrival  in  Paris — I  had 
been  informed  of  the  events  which  bad  followed  the  death  of  General  Delorge. 
I  was  told  that  his  widow  had  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  justice  and 
the  punishment  of  his  assassins.  I  knew  that  she  had  done  all  in  her  power 
to  find  me.  I  knew,  too,  that  she  acted  under  the  advice  of  her  lawyer  and 
friend,  M.  Roberjot.  An  inquiry  had  been  started,  but  it  had  been  promptly 
suppressed,  or  rather,  it  had  had  been  so  superficially  conducted  that  the 
murderers  came  out  of  it  whiter  than  snow.  But  I  learned  also,  and  from  a 
certain  source,  that  Madame  Delorge  had  not  relinquished  her  intention  and 
her  hopes,  but — always  on  the  qui  vive  and  armed  for  a  contest — she  was 
quietly  awaiting  the  time  when  political  events  would  enable  her  to  move. 
All  this  was  so  perfectly  well  known  to  the  imperial  police,  that  this  lady's 
house  was  watched  as  well  as  every  step  she  took,  and  the  people  with  whom 
she  corresponded, 

"  '  I  decided,  after  great  perplexity,  that  as  our  enemies  were  in  the  height 
of  success,  this  was  no  time  to  dream  of  using  the  weapon  in  my  possession 
against  them.  The  next  thing  to  decide  upon  was,  whether  I  should  present 
myself  to  Madame  Delorge  and  say  nothing  of  the  letter.  Could  I  live  on  my 
wife's  earnings  ?  The  idea  filled  me  with  horror.  She  never  ought  to  be  the 
master,  the  head  of  the  house.  And  to  prevent  this  I  must  be  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  family.  How  could  I  be  that  ?  What  could  I  do  with  myself  ? 
Should  I  not  be  an  incessant  care  and  humiliation  to  my  wife  ? 

"  '  Finally  these  reflections  inspired  me  with  an  heroic  determination — a 
determination  that  cost  me  agonies.  I  said  that,  as  Madame  Delorge  could 
wait  for  the  propitious  hour,  so  could  I,  I  swore  that  I  would  spend  the 
intervening  years  in  amassing  a  fortune  and  improving  myself.  And  effect- 
ively I  crushed  every  tender  impulse  that  urged  me  to  make  myself  known 
to  my  family,  and  I  left  Paris  as  I  had  gone  there — secretly  ;  and  now  I  have 
come  to  you,  friend  Peeheira,  for  counsel  and  assistance.  In  six  years  I  must 
be  rich  and  worthy  of  my  wife.' " 

VII. 

M.  de  Bouesonxe  paused.  The  veil  which  had  covered  Laurent  Cornevin's 
life  and  motives  for  so  long  was  now  torn  aside. 

"  Now  I  understand  !  "  muttered  Eaymond.  And  truly  enough  all  that 
had  been  surprising  in  Cornevin's  conduct  was  now  explained. 

The  course  he  had  selected  might  not  have  been  the  best,  nor  yet  the 
wisest,  nor  that  calculated  to  most  surely  lead  to  the  revenge  he  dreamed  of, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  why  he  had  selected  it.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  how 
his  distrust  of  himself  had  worked  upon  him,  and  how,  above  all,  his  pride 
as  a  husband  and  a  father  had  induced  him  to  conceal  himself  until  his  return 
would  really  prove  a  material  blessing. 

"  Let  us  see  the  end,"  said  the  old  engineer.  And  he  resumed  the  read- 
ing of  the  manuscript. 

"From  your  own  emotions,  my  dear  friends,"  continued  Jean,  "  you  can 
form  some  idea  of  my  sensations  on  hearing  this  narrative.  Poor  dear  father  ; 
I  had  always  known  his  inflexible  honesty,  and  I  know  that,  humble  as  was 
his  position,  his  heart  was  great.  But  suddenly  he  loomed  before  me  in  a 
new  light,  and  with  heroic  proportions.  I  could  not  prevent  myself  from 
saying  so  to  Pechcra,  but  he  checked  me. 
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"  '  Wait  a  moment,'  he  said,  with  a  kind  smile  ;  '  wait  till  I  have  finished! 
I  was  bewildered  with  what  your  father  told  me.  I  was  not  surprised  at  his 
wishing  to  be  rich  ;  young  or  old,  intelligent  or  stupid,  a  man  always  desires 
that.  But  that  he  should  educate  himself,  metamorphose  himself,  become, 
in  short,  a  perfect  gentleman,  to  use  his  own  expression,  appeared  to  mt  a 
most  formidable  undertaking.  It  is  not  by  a  mere  effort  of  will  that  a  man 
of  forty  can  change  his  skin.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  your  father  had  a  hard 
task  before  him,  for  although  he  was  the  best  of  men,  he  was  also  rough, 
and  absolutely  without  elementary  education.  I  was  enough  his  friend  to  ex- 
press my  opinion.  'Nevertheless,' he  answered,  coldly,  'I  shall  succeed.'  There 
was  no  use  in  argument,  and  I  determined  to  help  him.  The  first  thing  he 
wished  to  do  was  to  find  a  way  of  investing,  or,  rather,  of  utilizing  the  ten 
thousand  francs  which  still  remained  to  him,  and  it  was  of  no  use  thinking 
of  the  existence  we  had  formerly  led,  and  which  had  given  us  our  first  gains. 
"  '  Things  move  rapidly  in  a  new  country.  Australia  had  already  entered 
into  a  new  phase  of  her  history.  Something  like  order  had  followed  wild  confu- 
sion, excitement,  and  extravagance.  The  days  of  delirious  emotions  and  price- 
less nuggets,  were  over.  The  sands  had  given  up  their  richest  treasures,  and 
gold  must  now  be  sought  for  in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  Civilization  was  at 
work  at  the  mines.  Companies  were  formed — associations  which,  having 
large  capital  at  their  disposal,  with  machinery  and  steam-power,  sterilized 
individual  efforts.  So  the  search  for  gold  had  now  become  a  trade,  like  any 
other — less  lucrative,  however ;  for  while  at  Melbourne  a  carpenter  earned 
his  sixteen  shillings,  or  his  sovereign  per  day,  a  miner  did  not  get  more  than 
ten  shillings  for  eight  hours'  hard  work. 

"  The  game,  which  aroused  hot  fevers  of  anxiety  with  its  sudden  changes, 
was  now  played  on  '  Change,  where  men  were  enriched  or  impoverished  in 
a  brief  hour,  by  buying  and  selling  the  stock  of  these  companies,  managing 
the  mines.  As  the  company  struck  good  veins  or  otherwise,  its  shares 
fluctuated  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds  in  five  minutes.  It  was 
in  speculations  of  this  kind  that  I  had  within  one  month  quadrupled  the 
capital  which  my  division  with  Laurent  had  left  me.  Since  then,  terrified 
at  my  good  fortune,  and  fearing  to  lose  in  one  day  what  I  had  made  in  a 
month  I  contented  myself  with  buying  gold  for  export.  I  explained  all  this 
to  Laurent.     '  Ah !'  he  said,  '  can  it  be  possible  that  I  came  back  in  vain  !' 

"However,  in  addition  to  her  mines,  Australia  possesses  another  source  of 
wealth,  a  rich  and  inexhaustible  one — her  boundless  prairies.  The  most 
intelligent  emigrants  had  already  abandoned  gold  seeking  for  stock-raising, 
foreseeing  that  in  less  than  ten  years  their  exports  of  wools  and  hides  would 
become  enormous.  '  That's  your  business,'  I  said  to  Laurent,  and  he  agreed 
with  me. 

"Adding  to  his  own  ten  thousand  francs  twenty  thousand  more  which 
I  lent  to  him,  he  obtained  from  government  the  concession  of  a  'run,'  that 
is  to  say,  of  an  immense  stretch  of  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Murray. 
Then  he  bought  sheep  and  set  to  work — -work  which  is  very  difficult  and 
which  requires  iron  health,  invincible  energy,  boundless  patience,  and  rare 
qualities  of  foresight  and  observation  to  yield  a  good  result.  Laurent  had 
all  these,  and  with  them  full  knowledge  of  animals,  which  was  due  to  his 
early  career.  His  run  prospered.  His  speculation,  which  was  intended  to 
furnish  food  to  the  miners,  succeeded  admirably  ;  he  paid  me  what  he  had 
borrowed,  and  in  four  years  possessed  half  a  million  of  francs  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  It  was  cloar  that  he  had  carried  out  the  first  part  of  his  pro- 
gramme, which  was  to  make  his  fortune.       To  realize  the  second,  to  acquire 
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the  instruction  he  needed,  and  become  a  gentleman,  was  the  next.  He 
went  to  work,  and  discovered  a  man  belonging  to  a  good  family,  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  culture  and  learning. 

"  Having  found  him,  they  became  inseparable  companions.  This  man, 
wliowas  about  forty  years  old,  had  left  France  on  account  of  the  misconduct 
of  his  wife.  He  was  literally  dying  of  hunger  when  Laurent  found  and 
offered  him  a  home  and  fifty  dollars  per  month.  I  was  often  tempted  to 
laugh  when  I  taw  Laurent,  always  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  who  said  to 
him,  '  You  must  not  do  this — you  must  not  do  that.'  •  Take  care — you 
uttered  an  oath  then.'  It  was  singular,  and  would  have  been  ridiculous  but 
for  the  intense  gravity  shown  by  your  father,  and  his  stubborn  determina- 
tion. Almost  insensibly  Laurent's  manners  softened.  His  ignorance  was 
enlightened.  His  brain  was  awakened.  He  was  able  to  reason  and  express 
himself.  Laurent  lived  on  his  run,  a  hundred  leagues  up  country,  while 
my  affairs  kept  me  at  Melbourne,  so  that  I  was  struck  by  the  increasing 
change  whenever  I  saw  him. 

"  At  each  of  his  visits  I  recognized  a  positive  improvement.  He  always 
came  with  his  tutor  when  the  European  mail  arrived,  and  hurried  to  the 
post-office,  and  returned  laden  with  papers,  letters,  and  packages.  I  do  not 
know  whom  he  had  intrusted  while  he  was  in  Paris  with  the  task  of  act- 
ing as  eyes  and  ears  for  him  ;  but  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  admirably  served. 
Everything  was  reported— every  act  of  his  wife  and  children,  Boberjot  and 
Madame  Delorge,  and  from  time  to  time  photographs  were  sent  of  those  he 
loved. 

"  Time  passed,  and,  in  addition  to  my  former  esteem  for  Laurent,  I  now 
felt  a  real  admiration  for  the  qualities  which  were  developing  in  him.  One 
morning  he  rushed  into  my  office  pale  and  out  of  breath.  '  What  is  it  ? '  I 
cried  much  startled.  '  A  terrible  misfortune,'  he  replied.  I  thought  of  that 
curse  of  a  stock-raiser,  a  pestilence  among  his  cattle.  I  thought  of  an 
inundation.  '  Are  you  ruined  ? '  I  asked.  '  No — no — not  that,'  he  answered, 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  as  he  threw  a  letter  on  the  table.  '  I  have  news  from 
France,'  he  added,  '  My  son  Jean  has  just  been  arrested  !  '  I  was  amazed. 
'  Arrested !  '  I  cried.  '  And  put  in  prison,'  he  rejoined.  '  They  have  sent 
him  to  Brest,  then  to  Guyana.  'They?  Whom  do  you  mean  by  they  P '  'The 
wretches,  who,  after  having  murdered  General  Delorge,  next  disembarrassed 
themselves  of  me,  the  witness  of  their  crime.' 

"  Were  I  ever  to  see  such  hate  in  an  enemy's  eyes  as  I  now  read  in 
Laurent's,  I  should  know  that  my  life  was  in  danger.  '  But,'  he  shouted, 
these  ruffians  will  find  their  match,  and  they  shall  learn  what  it  costs  to 
attack  my  son.'  I  tried  to  calm  him,  but  in  vain.  'What  do  you  mean  to 
do?'  I  asked.  'To  go  at  once.  There's  an  English  steamer  in  port  now, 
the  '  Duncan. '  '  Yes,  but  she  won't  leave  for  a  fortnight.'  '  Yes,  she 
will ;  she  will  be  under  weigh  in  six  hours ;  she  is  coaling  now.'  I  looked 
at  him  in  utter  stupefaction.  '  Have  you  hired  this  steamer,'  I  asked.  '  Yes, 
and  had  the  captain  refused  it  on  hire,  I  should  have  bought  it ;  and  if  that 
one  had  not  been  for  sale,  I  would  have  found  another.'  'But  it  will  cost  you 
an  enormous  sum,'  said  I.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  disdainfully.  'What 
of  that ! '  he  answered.  '  I  know  too  well  what  a  man  suffers  on  the  Devil's 
Island  to  let  Jean  die  there.     Am  I  not  rich  P ' 

"  He  was  indeed.  Three  or  four  times  better  off  than  myself.  This  I 
knew  very  well.  At  the  beginning  of  this  last  year,  he  had  told  me  that 
his  net  profits  were  two  hundred  thousand  francs  per  annum.  And  youi 
'  run,'  I  said,  '  do  you  intend  to  give  it  up  ?     Do  you  intend  to  sacrifice  that 
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and  the  immense  number  of  sheep  you  have  P '  '  What  do  I  care,'  he  cried, 
and  then  pointing  to  his  friend,  and  tutor,  he  added :  '  This  gentleman 
understands  my  business ;  he  will  take  care  of  it,  and  in  return  I  will  give 
him  half  the  profits,  which  will  amount  this  year  to  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs.  Give  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  we  will  draw  up 
a  contract.' 

"  His  eager  haste  terrified  me.  '  At  least,'  I  said,  '  tell  me  your  plans  ? ' 
'  I  have  none,'  was  his  reply.  '  I  shall  decide  on  my  way.'  Nothing  could 
detain  him.  However,  just  as  he  was  leaving,  he  handed  me  a  folded  paper. 
'Everything  must  be  provided  for,'  he  said.  '  If  you  do  not  hear  from  me 
for  a  year,  open  this  envelope,  and  you  will  find  my  will  inside  together 
with  certain  instructions.'  A  boat  lay  at  the  wharf.  He  entered  it.  I 
called  out,  '  good  luck  to  you,'  and  ten  minutes  later  the  steamer  was  under 
weigh.' 

Eaymond  clapped  his  hand  to  bis  forehead.  "This,  then,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  mysterious  influence  by  which  Jean  got  away  from  the  island,"  he 
said. 

"  That  is  precisely  what  your  brother  says,"  answered  the  baron.  And 
displeased  by  the  interruption,  he  added  :   "  Pray  let  me  go  on." 

"  And  I,"  continued  Jean,  "  attributed  the  cordial  welcome  of  the  good 
merchant  at  Cayenne  entirely  to  my  own  merits.  It  was  to  my  father  that 
I  owed  these  powerful  protectors,  these  amateurs,  who  bought  my  smallest 
sketches  with  such  avidity.  1  ought  to  have  felt  my  father's  hand  in  each 
friendly  grasp  which  was  extended  to  me.  But  why  did  ho  not  reveal  him- 
self ?  How  had  he  such  astonishing  courage,  when  I  was  so  crushed  with 
loneliness  and  despair  as  not  to  open  his  arms  and  cry  out  to  me  :  '  I  am 
your  father,  and  I  have  come  to  your  aid  P '  Answer  me  this,  I  said  to 
Pecheira.  But  he  would  not  answer;  nothing  could  move  him.  'Tour 
questions  trouble  me,'  he  said,  'let  mo  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way. 
Laurent,  as  I  was  saying,  went  off  and  I  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety.  It  was  five  months  before  I  had  a  line  from  him.  He  wrote  that 
his  enemies  were  so  powerful  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  attack 
them,  as  it  would  simply  be  the  old  story  of  the  earthen  and  the  iron  pot. 
Not  wishing  to  be  broken,  he  determined  to  defer  his  vengeance  yet  a  little 
longer  only  asking  that  God  might  allow  his  enemies  to  live  until  that 
time  should  come.  He  had  assisted  you,  Jean,'  he  said,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  you  had  no  suspicion  of  the  source  of  this  aid.  He  added  that, 
when  I  received  this  letter,  he  should  already  be  far  away  from  France,  and 
that  he  should  speedily  follow  his  missive. 

"  Soon  afterwards  I  received  another  note  from  Cayenne,  containing  only 
the  words  :  'Expect  me  by  the  next  steamer.'  And  he  arrived,  and  it  was 
with  the  heartiest  pleasure  I  grasped  his  hand.  We  had  not  been  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  together  when  he  realised  the  curiosity  that  tormented 
me.  'Ask  me  no  questions,'  he  said,  '  for  friend  Pecheira,  I  dare  not  tell 
the  truth,  and  I   should  bo.  compelled  to  lie,  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to 

you  and  to   me.     I  will  tell  you  all  I   can '  which,  my  dear  boy,' 

so  Pecheira  continued,  '  was  precious  little  indeed.' 

"He  said  that  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  ho  was  startled  by  some  news  he 
learnt  from  his  political  friends.  They  told  him  how  a  man  who  like 
himself  possessed  some  compromising  political  secrets,  had  been  carried  off 
one  evening  and  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  '  And,'  said  Laurent,  'the 
poor  fellow  ended  by  losing  his  reason,  and  all  the  while  I  was  in  France 
the  fear  of  a  similar  disaster  hung  over  me.     Maybe  my  enemies  believe  me 
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to  be  dead,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  It  is  possible  they  have  never  lost  sight 
of  me,  but  are  only  waiting  for  an  occasion  to  punish  m:  for  my  escape.' 
Laurent  then  went  on  to  tell  me  what  he  had  done  for  you,  and  how  he 
had  succeeded  in  placing  you  in  a  family  at  Cayenne,  who  would  treat  you 
as  a  son.  All  that  he  could  do  he  had  done,  and  he  was  comforted  by  find- 
ing that   your  health  had  not  suffered  from  the  climate. 

"  'And  now,'  he  concluded,  'the  first  part  of  my  task  is  completed.  I  have 
educated  myself  and  I  have  made  a  fortune.  I  have  my  weapons  at  last  and  can 
begin  the  contest.  Let  the  villains  tremble  !  God,  who  has  so  visibly  protested 
me,  will  assist  me  once  more.  It  is  no  common  personal  revenge  which  will 
satisfy  me.  The  fellows  must  be  brought  to  justice.  They  shall  be  made  to 
shed  tears  of  blood  for  their  crime  before  they  die.  I  am  going  to  dispose 
of  my  property  here  and  return  to  France.  The  hour  is  propitious.  The 
Imperial  Government  is  not  what  it  was.  The  surface  presents  the  same 
aspect— nothing  is  modified — but  the  foundations  have  been  sorely  shaken 
— one  more  shock  and  the  edifice  crumbles,  and  I  intend  to  assist  with  all 
my  strength  in  achieving  this  end.  Not  that  I  hate  this  regime.  This  or 
another  is  all  the  same  to  me.  But  this  regime  protects  my  enemies,  and  I 
shall  assist  in  overthrowing  it,  so  that  they  may  be  crushed  under  the 
ruins  ! ' 

"  From  that  day  forth  Laurent  had  but  one  idea — to  turn  all  his  property 
into  gold — which  in  a  new  country  like  ours  is  always  a  delicate  operation, 
for  very  little  capital  is  lying  idle.  And  in  Laurent's  case  the  undertaking 
was  especially  complicated  for  he  was  involved  in  large  freshly  started 
enterprises,  all  excellent  in  themselves  and  apparently  prosperous,  but  not 
likely  to  yield  results  for  months.  For  this  he  could  not  wait.  He  wanted 
money,  and  he  said  to  me,  '  I  must  have  all  I  own  in  such  a  form  that  I  can 
use  it  instantly.' 

"Under  such  circumstances  he  was  naturally  bound  to  make  great 
sacrifices,  and  he  made  them  without  hesitation.  He  had  about  eight 
thousand  cattle  on  his  run,  and  if  time  had  been  of  no  consequence,  he  could 
have  obtained  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  francs  for  them.  How- 
ever, he  sold  them  en  bloc  for  nine  hundred  thousand  francs.  He  sold  his 
sheep,  which  were  worth  fifteen  francs  each,  for  eight,  and  the  whole  of 
them  only  brought  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  For  his  right 
to  his  run,  for  his  buildings  and  fences,  for  a  thousand  cows  and  a  hundred 
horses,  he  only  obtained  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  francs,  and 
that  with  a  vast  deal  of  trouble. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  throw  away  a  fortune  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated with  such  labour — and  sell  in  this  style,  what  had  cost  him  two 
millions  for  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  francs,  for,  with 
time,  his  run  would  have  developed  into  one  of  the  most  important  in  all 
Australia.  But  he  laughed  at  what  he  called  my  jeremiades.  '  Haven't  I 
more  than  twenty  times  as  much  as  my  wildest  fancy  ever  pictured  ': '  he 
asked.  And  thereupon  he  went  on  making  new  sacrifices.  He  sold  all  his 
stock  in  industrial  enterprises — his  interest  in  certain  mines,  which  it  is  true, 
had  momentarily  fallen  in  value,  but  were  certain  to  rise  ag-ain,  and 
naturally  he  disposed  of  these  at  a  heavy  loss,  being-  anxious  to  finish  with 
the  matter,  for  he  kept  on  repeating,  '  I  feel  that  I  am  losing  time.' 

"  He  had  been  back  in  Australia  for  ten  months  or  so  when,  one  evening 
he  came  to  me  and  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief  :  '  I  have  sold  everything — I 
am  free!  '  And  brandishing  an  enormous  pocket-book — one  which  he  could 
manage,  however,  to  carry  on  his  person — he  added     'There's  all  my  for- 
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tune,  in  bills  of  exchange  on  Vienna,  London,  and  Paris.'       '  And  you  are 
going  ?  '  I  asked.     '  On  Monday  next — four  days  hence,'  he  replied. 

"  1  knew  that  this  separation  must  be  eternal,  and  I  also  trembled  for 
him.  He  divined  my  thoughts,  for  he  took  my  hand,  and  with  a  voice  full 
of  resolution,  such  as  might  have  imparted  courage  to  an  arrant  coward,  he 
exclaimed  :  '  Let  your  mind  be  easy,  old  friend ;  for  more  than  a  year  I  have 
been  maturing  all  my  plans,  and  I  have  applied  every  ray  of  intelligence  I 
possess  to  avoid  the  perils  of  the  step  I  am  now  taking.  I  have  carefully 
weighed  all  contingencies,  and  I  am  prepared  for  everything.'  '  Your 
enemies  are  very  powerful,'  I  urged.  '  I  know  it,'  he  said,  '  but  what  have 
I  to  fear  from  them  ?  You  say  that  it  is  probable  that  they  know  of  my 
existence  and  keep  me  in  view.  I  think  I  should  have  found  this  out  if  it 
were  the  case.  Still,  as  it  is  possible,  I  now  intend  to  send  them  off  the 
track.  I  shall  not  take  the  mail  steamer,  but  leave  in  an  American  clipper 
bound  for  Liverpool,  but  which  calls  at  several  ports  between  here  and  there. 
At  one  of  these  ports  I  shall  leave  it,  and  take  passage  in  another  vessel. 
After  that  my  identity  will  be  lost.  I  leave  Australia  under  the  name  of 
Boutin,  but  no  Boutin  will  land  in  America,  Prance,  or  England.'  So  saying 
he  tapped  his  big  pocket-book :  '  These  are  my  weapons,'  he  added  gaily 
'  Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  man  with  plenty  of  money  !  '  And  he  was 
right. 

"I  never  asked  him  the  precise  amount  of  his  fortune — nor  did  he  ever 
tell  me ;  but  I  knew  that  everything  together  it  could  not  have  been  far 
from  five  millions.  Instances  of  fortunes  made  with  such  rapidity  are  rare 
even  in  Melbourne,  but  I  can  mention  twenty  or  so  :  Barclay,  Tidal,  Colt, 
Latour,  and  Davison,  became  millionaires  in  a  shorter  time  even  than 
Laurent  Cornevin.  He  was  not  spoiled  by  prosperity.  He  never  forgot 
that  it  was  through  me  he  had  left  Talcahuana.  He  remembered,  too,  that 
it  was  I  who  had  been  the  source  of  his  wealth.  Brave,  good  Laurent ! 
How  many  times,  when  he  saw  my  affairs  less  prosperous  than  his  own,  had 
he  come  to  me  and  said  :   '  Zounds  !  man  let  us  go  into  partnership.' 

"It  was  on  a  small  estate  that  I  own,  on  the  shores  of  the  Murray,  that 
we  passed  the  last  four  days  of  his  sojourn  in  Australia  together.  It  was 
very  sweet  for  us  both  to  look  back  on  the  past,  to  the  strong  friendship 
which  had  never  been  shaken,  and  to  swear  that  we  would  meet  again.  At 
last  the  hour  came  for  him  to  leave.  He  promised  to  send  me  news  of  him- 
self, and  told  me  how  to  send  him  intelligence  of  my  own  welfare  from  time 
to  time.  And  once  more,  on  board  the  clipper,  we  grasped  each  other's 
hands,  and  neither  of  us  was  ashamed  that  tears  stood  in  our  eyes.  This 
was  on  January  10th,  16G9 " 

"  A  year  ago,"  murmured  Raymond,  "  and  I " 

"  Let  me  go  on,"  said  the  baron. 

"  You  alone,  dear  friends,"  continued  Jean,  "  you  alone  can  imagine  how 
greatly  I  was  disturbed  by  Pe"cheira's  narrative.  And  so  I  said  to  myself, 
'  Just  as  I  hoped  to  ascertain  that  I  was  close  on  my  father's  track,  I  have 
lost  him.  We  might  have  crossed  each  other  on  mid-ocean.  Perhaps  I 
saw  him  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  that  passed  mine  under  full  sail.  Where 
was  he  now?  '  When  I  asked  this  question  of  Pe'cheira,  he  said  he  knew 
nothing,  for  certain,  save  that  Laurent  Cornevin  had  arrived  safely  in 
Europe.  '  You  had  news  of  him,  then  ? '  I  asked.  '  Yes,  once — five  months 
after  his  departure,  that  is  to  say  at  the  end  of  May — I  received  a  letter 
from  him,  dated  from  Brussuls.  His  voyage  had  been  remarkably  rapid,  and 
his  health  was  excell"nt.     He  had  destroyed  his  track  behind  and  his  hopes 
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were  high.'  'He  said  that?'  'Yes;  I  will  show  you  the  letter.'  'And 
since  then  ? '  '  Nothing — not  one  word.  But  were  I  in  your  place  I  should 
look  for  your  father  in  Paris,  not  far  from  the  Chausee  d'  Antin.' 

"  Now  then,  my  friends,  my  task  is  over  ;  yours  is  to  begin.  It  is  for 
you  to  finish  my  work — for  you  to  decide  what  system  of  investigation  shall 
be  adopted  in  view  of  finding  out  my  father.  Only,  my  dear  friends,  be 
prudent.  "We  know  the  infinite  trouble  my  father  has  taken  to  attain  his 
aims.  Try  to  find  him,  but  never  forget  that  the  least  indiscretion  on  your 
part  will  arouse  his  enemies,  reveal  his  existence,  destroy  all  his  hopes,  and 
place  his  very  life  in  peril. 

"This  is  all  the  information  I  can  give  you  :  First,  that  according  to  my 
father's  instructions,  Pecheira  addressed  his  letters  to  P.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Charing  Cross,  District  Post  Office,  London,  W .  C.  Secondly,  Pecheira 
possessed  a  good  photograph  of  our  father,  which  I  shall  take  to  a  photo- 
grapher's and  have  copied  to-day  I  will  send  you  one  of  the  copies  at 
once. 

"Now,  shall  we  communicate  the  result  of  my  investigations  to  my 
mother  and  Madame  Delorge?  I  think  not.  Why  should  we  trouble  their 
peaceful  lives  by  loading  them  with  our  anxieties  ?  Then,  too,  we  can  by 
no  means  feel  certain  that  while  we  have  been  indulging  in  these  illusions 
our  enemies  have  not  succeeded  in  suppressing  my  unfortunate  father  for 
the  second  time.  Would  it  not  be  a  most  awful  thing  to  open  wounds,  now 
partly  healed  ?  I  have  not  another  minute  if  this  letter  is  to  go  to-day.  So 
I  only  add  the  words — hope  and  courage. 

"  Jean  Coenevin." 

"And  this  is  all !  "  said  the  baron,  in  a  disappointed  tone.  Then,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  and  as  if  enlightened  by  an  inspiration,  he  exclaimed: 
"  Now  we  have  it!  This  is  the  meaning  of  Maumussy's  humble  and  conci- 
liatory attitude  !  " 

"  Impossible  !  " 

"And  why  impossible  ?  Who  can  say  that  De  Maumussy  and  Combe- 
laine  have  not  penetrated  the  secret  of  your  father's  existence.  May  it  not 
be  that  as  long  as  they  could  watch  him  they  felt  at  ease,  but  as  soon 
as  they  lost  all  clue  to  him,  they  became  frightened  ?  The  empire  totters, 
their  power  escapes  them,  and  it  is  precisely  at  this  moment  that  they  scent 
this  mysterious  danger." 

The  two  friends  then  proceeded  to  read  the  letter  from  M.  Roberjot 
which  accompanied  Jean's. 

This  was  what  the  lawyer  wrote :  "  You  have  a  right  to  be  hopeful,  my 
dear  Raymond,  for  it  is  clear  to  me  that  Cornevin  is  in  Paris.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  to  try  and  find  him  would  be  both  foolish  and  unkind.  We  have 
no  right  to  act  contrary  to  his  wishes.  If  this  man,  who  loves  his  family  so 
much,  chooses  to  live  apart  from  wife  and  children,  it  must  be  because  he 
has  powerful  reasons  for  doing  so.  In  my  opinion,  as  in  that  of  all  sensible 
persons,  dark  days  are  close  at  hand.     Wait !  I  say,  wait '  " 

VIII. 

Wait  !  Had  Raymond  done  anything  else  for  years  ?  No  matter  what 
projects  he  had  formed,  what  hopes  had  crept  into  his  heart,  all  were  crushed 
by  this  advice.  "It's  killing  me,"  he  cried,  "  happy  or  miserable,  other 
men  fight  and  conquer,  attack  and  defend  themselves,  triumph  or  perish  in 
the  effort  while  I " 
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The  baron  interrupted  him  in  a  compassionate  tone.  "  What  would  you 
do  ?  "  he  asked 

"  What  would  I  do.     I  don't  know.     Act  at  all  events." 
"  You  mean  you  would  look  for  Cornevin  ?  " 
"  Very  possibly." 

"That  is  to  say,  you  would  run  the  risk  of  compromising  this  worthy, 
noble  man — this  heroic  fellow  to  whom  your  father  confided  his  last  wishes  ? 
That  is  to  say,  you  would  destroy  the  fruit  of  his  ten  years'  patient  toil." 
"  Why  did  Jean  tell  us  to  continue  his  task  f  " 

"  Because  Jean  is  six  thousand  leagues  from  Paris,  and  does  not  know 
how  near  the  finish  may  be." 

Raymond  rose,  and  began  walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation.  "The  finish  of  it!"  he  exclaimed;  "the  finish! 
For  years  it  has  been  promised  me.  I  have  been  told  that  the  hour  was 
close  at  hand,  and  I  have  foolishly  held  my  breath  in  momentary  expectation." 
The  baron's  face  darkened.  " Then,"  he  said,  "It  is  the  mere  desire  for 
revenge  upon  your  father's  murderers  which  impels  you  to  try  and  find 
Cornevin  ?  " 
"  Of  course." 

"  I  fancied  that  Simone  de  Maillefert  might  count  for  something  in  your 
eagerness;  I  fancied  that  you  were  in  haste  to  close  the  past  so  as  to  open 
the  future,  and  that  you  hoped  Cornevin  would  release  you  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  your  present  position." 

Raymond  coloured.  "  I  will  follow  your  advice,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  What 
ought  I  to  do  ?     Speak,  and  I  will  obey  !  " 

The  old  engineer  smiled.  "I  shall  make  you  very  angry,"  he  answered, 
"for  I  shall  repeat  just  what  you  have  so  often  heard.  You  must  be 
patient." 

"Yes,  but  Simone's  peril  is  imminent." 

"  I  know  that,  but  you  have  so  far  done  everything  in  your  power.  And 
by  making  a  formal  application  for  her  hand  you  have  silenced  the  vile 
slander  which  was  in  circulation." 

"But  her  mother  will  devise  some  new  combination." 
"That  is  only  too  likely.       But  at  the  same   time   that  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  you  should  wait  to  see  your  adversary's  cards.     Ah  !  why  were 
you  not  skilful  enough  to    interest  that  beautiful  young  duchess  in  your 
game  ?  " 

Raymond  had  repelled  this  idea  with  horror  when  it  had  occurred  to  him. 
"  Would  it  have  been  possible  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Possible!     Nothing  was  easier — with  a  little  skill  and  audacity.     She 
held  her  hand  out  to  you,  my  dear  boy.      To  behave  as  I  suggest  would  not 
have  been  very  chivalrous,  nor   even  quite  loyal,  but  it  would  have  been 
adroit.     And  after  all  her  conduct  has  been  most  equivocal.     But  the  oppor- 
tunity  is    lost   and   cannot  return."         Then   rising   abruptly,    the  baron 
exclaimed   ' '  The    government  certainly  does  not  pay  us  for  smoothing  your 
suit  with  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert,  and  we  must  get  to  bed  or  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  anything  to-nwrrow  !  "     And  refusing  to  listen  to  another 
word  from  Raymond,  he   added:     "  Good-night,  good-night— sleep  well." 
This  was  capital  advice  to  give,  but  long  after  the  baron  was  sleeping 
soundly  Raymond  was  still  restlessly  pacing  his  apartment,  recapitulating 
in  his  mind  the  decisive  events  of  the  day.     This  day,  the  anniversary  of  his 
father's  death,  had  begun  by  his  interview  with  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert 
and  had  ended  by  the  letter  from  Jean  Cornevin.     What  most  disturbed  him 
you  n.  „ 
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was  that  he  could  not  sufficiently  detach  his  thoughts  from  Simone  to  reflect 
upon  the  fate  of  Laurent.  "Heaven  grant,"  he  said  in  an  undertone,  "that 
to-day's  step  will  have  the  result  predicted  by  the  baron." 

On  this  point  he  was  enlightened  the  next  day  in  the  public  room  of 
the  Rising  Sun.  Master  Be'ru  knew  the  whole  matter  ;  that  was  clear  from  the 
attention  he  bestowed  on  Raymond,  and  by  the  sympathetic  tone  of  his  voice. 
After  a  short  time,  he  carelessly  mentioned  that  ever  since  the  duchess's 
arrival,  the  young  lady  had  been  raising  money  all  over  the  province — that 
she  was  asking  for  advances  from  her  tenants — that  she  had  borrowed  from 
the  notaries  at  Angers — that  she  was  stripping-  herself,  and  would  end  by 
being  left  without  a  sou.  And  then,  with  a  knowing  glance  at  Raymond,  he 
added:  "It  is  said  that  the  Duchess  does  not  wish  her  daughter  to  marry, 
and  that  she  has  said  the  most  awful  things  about  her  to  prevent  any  one 
from  asking  for  her  hand.     A  husband  would  defend  the  poor  thing." 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  muttered  the  baron  in  Raymond's  ears,  as  he 
rubbed  his  hands  gleefully. 

But  Master  Beru  also  knew  other  things  of  which  the  two  engineers 
were  quite  ignorant.  "  She  has  borrowed  everywhere,"  he  said,  "and now 
she  is  going  to  sell." 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  ?  "  interrupted  M.  de  Boursonne. 

The  worthy  innkeeper  looked  about  him  to  be  certain  that  no  one  could 
hear,  and  then,  with  a  mysterious  air,  he  said ;  "  Some  people  know  more 
than  you  think!  " 

"  I  dare  say  ;  but  what  do  they  know  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  when  you  see  crows  flying  about  and  massing  together,  what 
do  you  fancy  ?  Why,  that  there  is  something  for  them  to  peck  at — some 
carcass.  This  is  the  way  folks  are  gathering  about  poor  Mademoiselle 
Simone' s  property." 

"  What  folks  ?"  cried  the  two  engineers  at  the  same  moment. 

"  First,  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  came  to  the  chateau  the  other  even- 
ing— the  stout,  rosy-faced  man  with  the  big  gold  chain,  who  looks  at  people 
in  a  lofty  way,  as  if  he  were  seated  up  among  the  clouds." 

"  M.  Verdale  !  "  muttered  Raymond. 

"  But  what  has  he  done  ?  "  asked  the  baron. 

"  Nothing  personally.  But  yesterday  he  came  to  Rosiers  in  a  carriage. 
He  went  to  the  cafe',  and  there  he  met  a  certain  man  from  Saint-Mathurin, 
who  was  once  employed  by  Mademoiselle  Simone  on  the  estate.  The  pair 
then  proceeded  to  a  notary's — not  to  mademoiselle's  notary,  you  understand — 
and  then  to  the  tax-collector's  office,  where  they  were  joined  by  an  old 
huissier." 

The  baron  smiled  lightly.  "Is  that  all?"  he  asked,  with  feigned 
indifference. 

"  Ah  !  wait  a  minute.  They  all  went  over  the  De  Maillefert  property — 
very  carefully,  too,  as  if  they  were  going  to  purchase.  And  then  I  heard 
the  stout  man  say  :  '  It  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money,  certainly,  but  not  as 
much  as  you  think.'  " 

This  was  all  the  innkeeper  had  to  tell,  but  it  was  not  without  its  im- 
portance, and  as  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn,  the  baron  exclaimed :  "  Now 
we  arrive  at  the  real  reason  which  has  brought  these  gentlemen  to  the 
chateau.  The  duchess  has  discovered  some  way  of  getting  hold  of  her  daugh- 
ter's fortune,  and  they  have  come  here  to  commence  operations.  They  feel 
so  sure  of  success  that  they  are  already  dividing  the  poor  child's  property." 

"  But  she  has  sworn  never  to  sell  any  of  the  land."' 
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"  tJnquestionably ;  but  these  men  are  here  to  compel  her  to  break  this 
oath  of  her's." 

There  lay  the  danger,  evidently ;  and  Raymond  and  the  baron  were  busily 
eng-aged  in  discussing  it  when  a  tilbury  appeared  in  sight,  driven  by  fascinat- 
ing M.  Bizet  de  Chenehutte  in  person.  He  jumped  out  and  darted  towards 
Raymond  with  extended  hands,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  had  been 
looking  for  him  everywhere.  For  he  knew  everything,  he  said,  absolutely 
everything — both  what  Raymond  had  done  and  the  answer  he  had  received. 
Madame  de  liarchere  had  told  him  and  everybody  else  about  the  duchess's 
abominable  conduct  in  trying  to  disgrace  her  own  child.  "  But  she  has  only 
succeeded  in  disgracing  herself,"  added  Bizet.  "  The  whole  province  has 
turned  against  her,  and  I  honestly  believe  she  would  be  hissed  if  she  were  to 
show  herself  at  Saumur  or  Angers.  Every  door  would  be  shut  against  her, 
and  so  she  had  better  return  to  Paris  with  all  possible  speed.  I  must  really 
go,  gentlemen,"  he  continued.  "I  have  at  least  twenty  visits  to  pay.  I 
intend  to  spread  this  intelligence  ;  but  if  I  get  through  in  season  I  shall  come 
and  ask  you  to  give  me  some  dinner."     And  then  off  he  went. 

"Nice  young  man,"  muttered  the  baron;  "a  most  merciful  Providence 
has  ordained  that  fools  have  their  uses  in  this  world.  And  this  one  is  doing 
us  a  service  that  no  sensible  man  would  dream  of.  If  he  comes  to-night  I 
shall  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  offering  him  a  good  glass  of  wine." 

But  Bizet  did  not  appear  again.  The  old  gardener  from  the  chateau  came, 
however,  about  nine  o'clock  to  the  Rising  Sun  with  a  letter  for  Raymond 
from  Simone. 

The  young  fellow  poured  all  the  silver  in  his  pocket  into  the  gardener's 
hand,  and  then  tore  open  the  letter  which  ran  as  follows  : — "Things  have 
gone  better  since  you  left  than  I  ventured  to  hope.  No  one  would  imagine 
that  anything  had  happened.  My  mother  behaves  to  me  exactly  as  she  did 
before  that  horrible  scene.  I  am  certain,  from  some  orders  I  heard  her  give 
her  maid,  that  she  will  leave  Maillefert  to-morrow.  Simone." 

The  next  morning,  when  the  two  engineers  were  on  the  point  of  sitting 
down  to  breakfast,  a  great  noise  called  them  to  the  window  just  in  time  to 
see  several  carriages  dash  by.  Master  Bern  came  in  at  the  same  moment. 
"  Well !  well ! "  he  said.'  "  Madame  de  Maillefert  is  off  with  all  her  friends. 
Good  riddance  to  them ! ' ' 

The  baron  triumphed.     "What  did  I  tell  you  !  "  he  cried. 

And  in  truth  this  departure  was  so  like  a  complete  rout,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  attribute  it  to  anything  else  but  the  step  taken  by  Raymond,  which 
was  known,  commented  upon,  and  understood  by  all  the  people  round 
about. 

But  Raymond  did  not  dare  to  triumph.  He  had  known  too  much  dis- 
appointment and  sorrow  not  to  be  very  distrustful  of  good  fortune.  He  felt 
that  it  would  be  the  height  of  madness  to  conclude  from  the  duchess's  abrupt 
departure  that  she  had  renounced  her  designs  on  her  daughter's  fortune.  It 
was  clear  that  her  needs  were  as  pressing,  her  avarice  as  imperative  as  ever, 
and  Simone's  position  was  consequently  quite  as  hazardous.  Ah  !  if  Madame 
de  Maillefert's  departure  had  only  opened  the  chateau  door  to  Raymond  once 
more.  But  this  could  not  bo.  By  returning  to  Maillefert  he  would  simply 
provoke  a  revival  of  the  scandal,  and  rehabilitate  the  unworthy  mother  at 
her  daughter's  expense.  And  so  having  to  comply  with  the  proprieties  which 
were  even  more  than  exacting  than  the  duchess's  will,  he  found  himself  sepa- 
rated from  Simone.     '"I  shall  not  even  try  to  see  her,"  he  said,  sadly. 

And  in  justice  to  him,  we  must  say  that  he  did  not;  but  a  happy  chance 
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was  that  he  could  not  sufficiently  detach  his  thoughts  from  Simone  to  reflect 
upon  the  fate  of  Laurent.  "  Heaven  grant,"  he  said  in  an  undertone,  '  that 
to-day's  step  will  have  the  result  predicted  by  the  baron. 

On  this  point  he  was  enlightened  the  next  day  in  the  public  room  of 
the  Eising  Sun.  Master  Bern  knew  the  whole  matter  ;  that  was  clear  from  the 
attention  he  bestowed  on  Raymond,  and  by  the  sympathetic  tone  of  his  voice. 
After  a  short  time,  he  carelessly  mentioned  that  ever  since  the  duchess's 
arrival,  the  young  lady  had  been  raising  money  all  over  the  province— that 
she  was  asking  for  advances  from  her  tenants — that  she  had  borrowed  from 
the  notaries  at  Angers — that  she  was  stripping-  herself,  and  would  end  by 
being  left  without  a  sou.  And  then,  with  a  knowing  glance  at  Raymond,  he 
added:  "  It  is  said  that  the  Duchess  does  not  wish  her  daughter  to  marry, 
and  that  she  has  said  the  most  awful  things  about  her  to  prevent  any  one 
from  asking  for  her  hand.     A  husband  would  defend  the  poor  thing." 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  muttered  the  baron  in  Raymond's  ears,  as  he 
rubbed  his  hands  gleefully. 

But  Master  Beru  also  knew  other  things  of  which  the  two  engineers 
were  quite  ignorant.  "  She  has  borrowed  everywhere,"  he  said,  "and now 
she  is  going  to  sell." 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  ?  "  interrupted  M.  de  Boursonne. 

The  worthy  innkeeper  looked  about  him  to  be  certain  that  no  one  could 
hear,  and  then,  with  a  mysterious  air,  he  said;  "  Some  people  know  more 
than  you  think  ! ' ' 

"  I  dare  say  ;  but  what  do  they  know  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  when  you  see  crows  flying  about  and  massing  together,  what 
do  you  fancy  'i  Why.  that  there  is  something  for  them  to  peck  at — some 
carcass.  This  is  the  way  folks  are  gathering  about  poor  Mademoiselle 
Simone's  property." 

"  What  folks  '(  "  cried  the  two  engineers  at  the  same  moment. 

"  First,  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  came  to  the  chateau  the  other  even. 
ing — the  stout,  rosy -faced  man  with  the  big  gold  chain,  who  looks  at  people 
in  a  lofty  way,  as  if  he  were  seated  up  among  the  clouds." 

"  M.  Verdale  !  "  muttered  Raymond. 

"  But  what  has  he  done  ?  "  asked  the  baron. 

"Nothing  personally.  But  yesterday  he  came  to  Rosiers  in  a  carriage. 
He  went  to  the  cafe",  and  there  he  met  a  certain  man  from  Saint-Mathurin, 
who  was  once  employed  by  Mademoiselle  Simone  on  the  estate.  The  pair 
then  proceeded  to  a  notary's — not  to  mademoiselle's  notary,  you  understand — 
and  then  to  the  tax-collector's  office,  where  they  were  joined  by  an  old 
huiss'ur." 

The  baron  smiled  lightly.  "Is  that  all?"  he  asked,  with  feigned 
indifference. 

"  Ah  !  wait  a  minute.  They  all  went  over  the  De  Maillefert  property- 
very  carefully,  too,  as  if  they  were  going  to  purchase.  And  then  I  heard 
the  stout  man  say  :  '  It  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  money,  certainly,  but  not  as 
much  as  you  think'  " 

This  was  all  the  innkeeper  had  to  tell,  but  it  was  not  without  its  im- 
portance, and  as  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn,  the  baron  exclaimed:  "Now 
we  arrive  at  the  real  reason  which  has  brought  these  gentlemen  to  the 
chateau.  The  duchess  has  discovered  some  way  of  g-etting  hold  of  her  daugh- 
ter's fortune,  and  they  have  come  here  to  commence  operations.  They  feel 
bo  sure  of  success  that  they  are  already  dividing  the  poor  child's  property." 

"  But  she  has  sworn  never  to  sell  any  of  the  land." 
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"  Unquestionably ;  but  these  men  are  here  to  compel  her  to  break  this 
oath  of  her's." 

There  lay  the  danger,  evidently ;  and  Raymond  and  the  baron  were  busily 
engaged  in  discussing  it  when  a  tilbury  appeared  in  sight,  driven  by  fascinat- 
ing M.  Bizet  de  Chenehutte  in  person.  He  jumped  out  and  darted  towards 
Raymond  with  extended  hands,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  had  been 
looking  for  him  everywhere.  For  he  knew  everything,  he  said,  absolutely 
everything — both  what  Raymond  had  done  and  the  answer  he  had  received. 
Madame  de  Larchere  had  told  him  and  everybody  else  about  the  duchess's 
abominable  conduct  in  trying  to  disgrace  her  own  child.  "  But  she  has  only 
succeeded  in  disgracing  herself,"  added  Bizet.  "  The  whole  province  has 
turned  against  her,  and  I  honestly  believe  she  would  be  hissed  if  she  were  to 
show  herself  at  Saumur  or  Angers.  Every  door  would  be  shut  against  her, 
and  so  she  had  better  return  to  Paris  with  all  possible  speed.  I  must  really 
go,  gentlemen,"  he  continued.  "I  have  at  least  twenty  visits  to  pay.  I 
intend  to  spread  this  intelligence  ;  but  if  I  get  through  in  season  I  shall  come 
and  ask  you  to  give  me  some  dinner."     And  then  off  he  went. 

"Nice  young  man,"  muttered  the  baron;  "a  most  merciful  Providence 
has  ordained  that  fools  have  their  uses  in  this  world.  And  this  one  is  doing 
us  a  service  that  no  sensible  man  would  dream  of.  If  he  comes  to-night  I 
shall  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  offering  him  a  good  glass  of  wine." 

But  Bizet  did  not  appear  again.  The  old  gardener  from  the  chateau  came, 
however,  about  nine  o'clock  to  the  Rising  Sun  with  a  letter  for  Raymond 
from  Simone. 

The  young  fellow  poured  all  the  silver  in  his  pocket  into  the  gardener's 
hand,  and  then  tore  open  the  letter  which  ran  as  follows  : — "Things  have 
gone  better  since  you  left  than  I  ventured  to  hope.  No  one  would  imagine 
that  anything  had  happened.  My  mother  behaves  to  me  exactly  as  she  did 
before  that  horrible  scene.  I  am  certain,  from,  some  orders  I  heard  her  give 
her  maid,  that  she  will  leave  Maillefert  to-morrow.  Simone." 

The  next  morning,  when  the  two  engineers  were  on  the  point  of  sitting 
down  to  breakfast,  a  great  noise  called  them  to  the  window  just  in  time  to 
see  several  carriages  dash  by.  Master  Bern  came  in  at  the  same  moment. 
"  Well !  well  ! "  he  said.'  "  Madame  de  Maillefert  is  off  with  all  her  friends. 
Good  riddance  to  them !  " 

The  baron  triumphed.     "What  did  I  tell  you  !  "  he  cried. 

And  in  truth  this  departure  was  so  like  a  complete  rout,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  attribute  it  to  anything  else  but  the  step  taken  by  Raymond,  which 
was  known,  commented  upon,  and  understood  by  all  the  people  round 
about. 

But  Raymond  did  not  dare  to  triumph.  He  had  known  too  much  dis- 
appointment and  sorrow  not  to  be  very  distrustful  of  good  fortune.  He  felt 
that  it  would  be  the  height  of  madness  to  conclude  from  the  duchess's  abrupt 
departure  that  she  had  renounced  her  designs  on  her  daughter's  fortune.  It 
was  clear  that  her  needs  were  as  pressing,  her  avarice  as  imperative  as  ever, 
and  Nimone's  position  was  consequently  quite  as  hazardous.  Ah  !  if  Madame 
de  Maillefert's  departure  had  only  opened  the  chateau  door  to  Raymond  once 
more.  But  this  could  not  bo.  By  returning  to  Maillefert  he  would  simply 
provoke  a  revival  of  the  scandal,  and  rehabilitate  the  unworthy  mother  at 
her  daughter's  expense.  And  so  having  to  comply  with  the  proprieties  which 
were  even  more  than  exacting  than  the  duchess's  will,  he  found  himself  sepa- 
rated from  Simone.     "I  shall  not  even  try  to  see  her,"  he  said,  sadly. 

And  in  justice  to  him,  we  must  say  that  ho  did  not ;  but  a  happy  chance 
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they  both  struggled  to  display  a  stoicism  they  were  really  far  from  feeling. 
However,  the  next  morning  the  baron  fairly  broke  down  as  he  bade  his  younj, 
friend  farewell.  "  You  must  come  and  pay  me  a  visit,"  he  said  ;  "and  above 
all  don't  commit  any  folly.  If  I  can  serve  you,  if  you  need  me,  you  have  only 
to  write  and  say  so." 

The  train  puffed  off,  and  Raymond  stood  gazing  at  the  trailing  smoke. 
A  tap  on  his  shoulder  at  last  aroused  him  from  his  sad  thoughts.  It  was 
Beru  who  was  guilty  of  this  familiarity — Master  Beru,  who  had  just  said 
good-bye  to  the  baron  on  the  platform,  and  who  now  remarked  to  Raymond  : 
"Let  us  go  home." 

"Home!"  It  was  without  the  least  afterthought  that  the  innkeeper 
spoke  this  word.  However,  after  celebrating  the  merits  of  the  baron,  and 
thanking  God  that  one  of  his  customers  was  still  left,  he  exclaimed  :  ' '  But 
is  it  true,  sir,  that  you  are  no  longer  an  engineer  P  " 

Raymond,  turned  round  quickly. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  ?  " 

"  Because — because  I  heard  some  of  the  workmen  say  yesterday  that  you 
had  sent  in  your  resignation,"  replied  Master  Beru,  much  embarrassed — the 
fact  is,  he  had  listened  to  Raymond  and  the  baron.  "People  are  talking 
about  it  in  the  town.    I  declared,  though,  that  it  must  be  a  joke." 

It  was  hardly  worth  while  for  Raymond  to  make  a  mystery  of  what  must 
soon  be  known,  andso  he  quietly  answered  :    "No.  it  was  not  a  joke." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Master  Beru,  with  a  knowing  wink — "  ah  !  I  understand." 

Master  Beru  gave  Raymond  the  exact  idea  of  what  would  be  thought 
respecting  his  prolonged  sojourn  at  Rosiers.  A  hundred  other  people  would 
say  "I  understand,"  just  as  he  had  done.  And  there  is  no  worse  public  to 
face  than  that  of  a  little  country  town  when  its  curiosity  is  aroused. 

"  Now  I  will  consult  Simone,"  thought  Raymond  to  himself. 

He  had  met  her  before  on  the  highroad,  and  he  repaired  again  to  the  same 
spot,  which  was  not  far  from  the  old  chateau.  The  weather  had  been  glo- 
rious for  a  couple  of  days  ;  the  sky  was  clear  and  frosty  ;  and  the  pale 
December  sun  shone  on  the  denuded  branches  covered  with  hoar  frost. 
With  his  face  exposed  to  the  north  wind,  Raymond  stood  under  a  spreading 
oak  and  waited.  From  this  point  of  vantage  he  could  contemplate  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  landscapes  along  the  Loire — a  landscape  of  which  the 
greater  part  belonged  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert.  Her's  was  all  that 
spreading  meadow-land — her's  those  forests  and  vineyards  on  the  sunny 
hillsides.  And  he  thought  sadly  enough  that  it  was  this  immense  fortune 
which  raised  such  a  barrier  between  himself  and  Simone.  Ah  !  would  that 
she  were  only  poor  like  those  peasant  girls,  who,  with  their  faces  purple 
with  the  cold,  trudged  past  him  as  they  returned  from  the  market  at  Treves, 
with  their  baskets  on  their  hips  and  their  wooden  shoes  striking  the  frozen 
earth  like  hammers  !  "  Then,"  thought  Raymond,  "  no  one  could  dispute 
my  love  for  her." 

But  time  was  passing,  and  he  had  become  very  uneasy,  when  all  at  once 
he  perceived  two  women  coming  rapidl)-  in  his  direction.  He  recognized 
Simone,  in  a  large  brown  cloak,  and  Miss  Dodge,  the  English  governess, 
swathed  in  furs,  with  her  hands  buried  in  her  muff.    "  At  last,"  he  muttered. 

But  almost  immediately  a  terrible  fear  assailed  him.  Suppose  Simone 
should  be  so  astonished  by  his  audacity  as  to  reject  the  protection  which  he 
wished  to  afford  her,  this  being  his  motive  for  remaining  at  Rosiers  ;  and 
suppose  she  bade  him  go  away  ?     What  could  he  do  in  that  case  ? 

Mademoisellb  Simone  and  Miss  Lydia  were  still  quietly  approaching  the 
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spot  where  lie  was  stationed,  partially  concealed  by  the  drooping  branches. 
All  at  once  he  stepped  forward.  "  Good  heavens !  "  cries  the  governess,  who 
did  not  know  this  man  for  a  moment,  so  suddenly  did  he  appear.  But 
Simone  knew  him,  and  went  straight  to  meet  him,  exclaiming  in  a  strange 
unusual  tone — "You  have  allowed  the  Baron  de  Boursonne  to  go  away 
alone  P     You  have  sent  in  your  resignation  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  done  both  these  things." 

Never  did  Simone  and  Raymond  meet  without  an  earnest  protest  from 
Miss  Dodge,  who  declared  these  meetings  to  be  most  improper.  However 
the  young  girl  checked  her  governess  on  this  occasion.  "  One  moment  if 
you  please,"  she  said.  "  That  will  do,  thank  you,  Lydia."  And  addressing 
Raymond,  she  remarked  :  "I  thought  your  position  was  all  you  had  to  rely 
upon." 

"And  you  were  right,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  My  mother  has  some  little 
means,  but  these  are  for  herself  and  my  sister." 

Simone  coloured,  and  looking  at  Raymond  as  if  all  at  once  a  startling 
suspicion  had  assailed  her,  she  asked  :    "  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

Raymond,  too,  turned  crimson.  He  shuddered  at  the  idea  that  Simone 
would  imagine  him  capable  of  such  shameless  calculation.  "  Modest  as  my 
resources  are,"  he  answered,  ' '  they  must  suffice  for  the  present,  and  before 
they  are  exhausted  fate  will  perhaps  look  more  kindly  upon  me.  There  is 
nothing  to  alarm  me  in  the  future." 

The  young  girl's  suspicions  vanished  as  she  looked  into  his  eyes.  "  But  I 
cannot  accept  such  a  sacrifice  !"  she  said. 

This  phrase  was  Raymond's  reward.  "  Why  do  you  speak  of  sacrifices  ?  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  There  was  no  time  to  consult  with  you— no  time  for  hesita- 
tion. Our  enemies  wished  to  send  me  away  ;  and  so  it  was  clearly  my  duty 
to  remain." 

While  these  words  were  being  exchanged  the  poor  governess  had  been 
shivering  among  her  furs,  and  her  nose  stood  out  redder  and  redder  on  her 
long  pale  face.     "  Do  let  us  walk  on  !  "  she  said  to  Simone. 

"Very  well,"  answered  the  girl.  And  as  they  followed  the  road,  she 
eaid  to  Raymond  :     "  Do  you  intend  to  remain  at  Rosiers  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  decided  on  nothing  yet,"  he  answered  in  an 
agitated  voice.  "  I  came  to  consult  you.  Dispose  of  me.  Your  will  is 
mine.  I  will  obey  your  orders  without  a  murmur.  My  sojourn  at  Rosiers 
may  be  wrongly  interpreted." 

"  It  will  be,  certainly,"  sighed  Miss  Lydia. 

Mademoiselle  Simone  stopped  short.  "Alas!"  she  said  sadly.  "Has 
not  injury  enough  been  already  done  to  my  reputation.  A  young  girl's 
honour  withers  like  a  flower  under  the  hot  blast  of  calumny. "  Then  as  if 
determined  not  to  yield  to  her  emotion,  she  suddenly  exclaimed :  "  I  must 
have  time  for  reflection.  To-morrow,  Monsieur  Raymond,  at  the  same  hour — 
here." 

And  taking  the  arm  of  her  governess,  she  drew  her  into  a  little  path 
which  led  through  the  wood  towards  the  chateau. 

The  next  day,  some  little  time  before  the  appointed  hour,  Raymond 
betook  himself  with  a  feverish  step  to  the  place  of  meeting,  inventing  a 
thousand  plans  and  turning  them  over  in  his  head— adopting  and  then  reject- 
ing them  one  after  the  other.  The  clock  in  the  church  tower  struck  two, 
and  Simone  appeared,  accompanied  by  Miss  Dodge,  as  on  the  previous  after- 
noon. In  three  bounds  Raymond  stood  beside  her,  as  breathless  with  anxiety 
as  if  he  expected  a  sentence  of  life  or  death. 
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As  soon  as  Simone's  eyes  met  his,  she  shook  her  head  gently,  and  said, 
with  a  sad  smile :  "I  am  no  nearer  a  decision  than  I  was  yesterday.  I  am 
not  like  myself.     I  feel  weak,  irresolute,  and  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind." 

"  Then  I  am  not  to  go  away!  "  cried  Raymond. 

"  Sometimes,"  answered  the  girl,  in  her  clear,  sweet  voice,  "  I  am  almost 
frightened  ;  I  shiver  without  knowing  why,  and  yet  I  cannot  see  any  tan- 
gible ground  for  fears.  My  mother  took  a  considerable  sum  away  with  her, 
and  until  that  is  exhausted  I  shall,  no  doubt,  be  at  peace.  My  mother  is 
not  wicked,  nor  is  Philippe.  Their  hearts  are  not  bad  ;  it  is  their  heads  that 
are  weak." 

Raymond  was  astonished  at  so  much  indulgence,  not  understanding  that 
Simone  urged  these  extenuating  circumstances  for  herself  as  well  as  for  him. 
"  Alas  !"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  Madame  de  Maillefert  nor  your  brother  whom  I 
fear ;  I  distrust  M.  de  Maumussy,  De  Combelaine,  and  Verdale.  Why  did 
they  come  here  '{  "  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  coloured  slightly,  and  then 
added.  "  I  am  afraid,  too,  of  Madame  de  Maumussy.  Half  a  dozen  times 
words  have  trembled  on  her  lips  which  I  am  convinced  were  the  avowal  of 
some  abominable  treason — some  treason  against  you  in  which  she  plays  her 
part." 

Simone  did  not  lose  her  beautiful  serenity.  "  What  can  they  do  against 
me  ?  "  she  asked.  And  then  after  a  moment's  hesitation  she  added,  "  If  this 
be  your  idea,  perhaps,  you  had  better  stay." 

But  Miss  Lydia  Dodge  had  also  reflected,  and  she  curtailed  Raymond's 
expressions  of  gratitude.  "  Why  not  try  some  conciliatory  method  ?  A 
little  prudent  management  never  spoils  anything.  This  gentleman  might 
seem  to  go  away,  and  yet  remain.  He  could  go,  in  fact,  and  then  return 
and  establish  himself  in  some  neighboring  farm-house,  and  only  go  out  in 
the  evening." 

Simone's  beautiful  face  flushed.  "  Hide  !  and  lie  ?  No,  never  !  It  is  not 
in  that  way  one  can  release  oneself  from  a  false  position.  We  will  not 
transform  a  misfortune  into  a  disgrace.  If  Raymond  stays,  he  must  stay 
openly,  acknowledging  with  equal  openness  that  he  stays  for  me.  My 
reputation  would  suffer  perhaps,  but  in  an  infinitely  less  degree.  Ray- 
mond has  a  right  to  shield  me  and  my  reputation,  for  if  I  am  not  his  wife  I 
shall  never  marry  !" 

Never  was  a  person  so  thunderstruck  as  Miss  Dodge  by  Simone's  sudden 
vehemence.  This  fashion  of  facing  the  situation  absolutely  routed  what 
she  called  her  ideas.  Her  tall,  bony  frame — her  thin  lips  and  long,  yellow 
teeth — her  pale  face,  red  nose,  and  round  eyes  did  not  make  her  a  prepos- 
sessing being ;  but,  despite  her  physical  presentment,  the  worthy  gover- 
ness, to  her  own  detriment,  possessed  a  very  sensitive  nature  and  a  most 
vivid  and  romantic  imagination.  She  was  the  seventh  daughter  of  a  poor 
Protestant  clergyman  having  an  incumbency  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  she  had  spent  her  youth  in  waiting,  like  the  princesses  in  fairy  tales, 
for  the  young  and  handsome  hero  who  would  realize  her  dreams.  He  never 
came,  but  poverty  did.  The  clergyman  died,  his  numerous  family  were 
scattered,  and  Miss  Lydia  was  compelled  to  accept  a  situation  as  a 
governess.  The  trial  had  been  a  great  one  for  her,  and  it  was  not  without 
a  fearful  struggle  that  she  buried  all  her  illusions  in  the  depths  of  her  soul 
as  in  a  tomb.  Since  then  many  years  had  passed  by  in  silent  resignation  ; 
but  under  her  cold,  rigid  demeanour  as  a  governess,  there  was  still  a  warm 
heart  beating.  In  the  evening,  when  she  was  alone  in  her  bedroom,  she 
bolted  her  door  and   made  up  for  all  the  annoyance  of  the  day  by  plunging 
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eagerly  into  novel-reading.  She  devoured  everything  she  could  lay  hands 
on,  weeping  hot  tears  over  the  persecuted  and  innocent  heroines,  and  shiver- 
ing with  emotion  as  she  read  of  the  gallant  deeds  achieved  by  the  heroes. 
She  fancied  that  she  had  acquired  from  these  nocturnal  studies  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  world,  life,  and  passion,  and  above  all  she  believed  she  had 
stored  her  mind  with  all  sorts  of  valuable  expedients,  and  was  thus  always 
ready  to  meet  any  emergency.  It  was  thus,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  her  to  be  deeply  interested  in  Raymond  and  Simone's  love.  She 
said  all  sorts  of  reasonable  things  to  them,  for  she  considered  that  a  part  of 
her  duty  as  a  governess  ;  but,  in  the  depths  of  her  heart,  she  was  their  de- 
voted accomplice,  thinking  at  the  some  time,  that  they  were  foolish  children, 
and  that  if  she  had  been  in  their  place  she  would  soon  have  found  a  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  in  which  they  were  involved. 

However  Raymond  agreed  with  Simone.  "No,  no,"  he  replied;  "we 
have  nothing  to  conceal.     Dissimulation  would  dishonour  our  love." 

"  And  besides,"  added  Simone,  "  this  will  only  last  a  little  while.  I  shall 
find  some  way  of  winning  my  mother  over,  and  bringing  my  duty  and  my 
wishes  into  harmony." 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  reminded  of  this  by  Miss  Lydia,  the 
young  people  reluctantly  separated,  but  not  without  promising  to  see  each 
other  again  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

The  next  week  they  were  several  times  seen  and  met  by  people  on  the 
high  road  "  It  was  certainly  very  odd  ! "  according  to  M.  Bizet  de  Chene- 
hutte  ;  and  many  people  declared  it  was  somewhat  too  bold  ;  while  othera 
of  Madame  de  Maillefert's  circle  smiled,  and  said:  "This  young-  Delorge  is 
really  too  good.  "Were  I  in  his  place  I  should  make  short  work  of  the  matter, 
and  run  off  with  the  young  lady." 

All  these  cheerful  remarks  were  at  once  reported  to  Raymond  by  M.  Bizet, 
who  having  constituted  himself  his  agent  and  advocate,  ran  about  the  country 
gathering  up  all  he  could  for  or  against  him,  and  forming  public  opinion,  as 
ho  loftily  remarked. 

Simone  and  Raymond  cared  but  little  for  all  this  gossip.  Overjoyed  by 
the  peace  so  unexpectedly  granted  them  by  this  respite  of  even  a  few  weeks' 
duration,  they  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it,  forgetting  in  the  joy  of  the 
present  both  the  storms  of  the  past  and  the  clouds  of  the  future.  And  by 
degrees,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  they  quite  forgot  themselves,  and  spent 
nearly  all  their  time  together,  although  always  accompanied  by  Miss  Lydia. 
One  day  Raymond  offered  Simone  his  arm  as  they  walked  along  the  road 
overlooking  the  Loire,  followed  by  the  governess.  The  next  day  the  weather 
was  atrocious  ;  it  was  impossible  for  Simone  to  walk  about,  and  so  Raymond 
sent  to  ask  if  she  would  not  come  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  chateau.  "  Why  not 
receive  Monsieur  Delorge  here,  in  the  now  chateau  ?  "  objected  Miss  Lydia. 
This  would  have  been  far  wiser,  only  Raymond  and  Simone  did  not  think 
so.  As  long  as  the  rain  lasted,  they  spent  their  afternoons  among  the  ruins, 
where  there  was  a  large  arched  hall,  in  which  all  sorts  of  debris  had  been 
leoumulatod.  It  was  here  that  the  lovers  met.  Once  when  Simone's  feet 
were  wet,  Raymond  went  off  and  collected  an  armfull  of  dry  wood,  with 
which  lie  lighted  a  fire  in  the  big  chimney.  "  How  delightful !  "  cried  the 
girl.  "  I  wish  we  always  had  one  !  "  and  these  simple  words  were  as  an 
order  to  Raymond,  so  that  when  Simone  arrived  at  the  ruins  the  next  day 
there  was  a  bright  fire  already  crackling  and  roaring  up  the  chimney. 

Raymond  never  received  any  letters  from  Paris,  and  he  never  opened  a 
newspaper.     He  heard  that  affairs  were  going  badly — that  the  empire  was 
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hesitating  between  a  liberal  ministry  and  a  new  coup  cVe'tat.  But  what  did 
this  matter  to  him  ?  All  he  thought  of  was  of  persuading  Simone  to  pur- 
chase her  mother's  sanction  to  the  marriage,  by  abandoning  part  of  her 
fortune.  She  had  rejected  the  plan  when  he  first  unfolded  it ;  but,  by  degrees, 
she  listened  more  patiently,  her  firm  will  shaken  by  the  calm  and  gentle  life 
they  now  led. 

One  day  in  December  they  were  sitting  close  by  the  fire  talking,  and 
Miss  Lydia  was  reading  a  little  apart,  when  all  at  once  they  heard  some 
stones  rolling,  and  quick  steps  approaching  through  the  ruins.  "Who  is 
that?"  cried  Raymond,   starting  up.     But  before  he  had  time  to  go  and 

ascertain,  M.  Bizet  de  Chenehutte  appeared  before  him.     "  May  I  ask ' 

began  Raymond,  haughtily,  thinking  that  Bizet's  curiosity  had  brought  hire, 
there.  But  the  young  provincial  gave  him  no  time  to  proceed,  '"  Monsieur 
Philippe!  the  Duke  ! '"  he  cried.  "Take  care.  He  arrived  an  hour  ago, 
and  he  is  close  at  my  heels  now." 

Simone  rose  to  her  feet.     "  My  brother!  "  she  gasped. 

"Yes,  your  brother,"  answered  a  mocking  voice.  And  M.  Philippe 
stepped  upon  the  scene,  looking  just  as  usual.  He  put  his  glass  to  his  eye, 
and  took  in  each  detail  of  the  strange  scene — Miss  Lydia  crouching  on  a  broken 
column,  with  her  bookjopen  on  her  knees,  Simone  leaning  against  the  chimney, 
Bizet,  red  and  out  of  breath,  and  finally,  Raymond,  who  stood  with  head 
erect  and  defiant  eyes.  "A  most  singular  place  really  to  meet  a  lover," 
drawled  the  duke,  "particularly  when  one  possesses  the  most  beautiful 
chateau  in  all  Anjou  !  "  Then,  turning  to  Simone,  he  added ;  "  I  am  by  no 
means  without  pity  for  the  faults  of  others,  dear  sister.  "We  all  have  our 
weaknesses " 

"  Not  another  word  !  "  interrupted  Raymond,  fiercely. 

The  duke  mechanically  started  back.     ''  Ah  !  a  duel,"  he  said. 

But  Raymond  snatched  up  a  heavy  branch  of  oak  and  went  towards  him 
"No — not  a  duel !  "  he  answered,  in  a  hoarse  voice.  "  But  if  any  man  that 
breathes  is  wanting  in  respect  to  this  lady,  I  will  kill  him  like  a  dog." 

Philippe  believed  him.  "  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  Delorge.  My  sister 
is  quite  old  enough  to  know  what  she  is  about;  and  I  myself  need  far  too  much 
indulgence  to  have  any  right  to  be  severe  towards  her.  If  I  have  dis- 
turbed you,  it  is  simply  because  I  came  down  from  Paris  to  see  Simone 
respecting  a  matter  which  involves  the  honour  of  our  house.  On  inquiring 
for  her,  I  was  told  that  I  should  find  her  here." 

It  was  clear  that  something  fresh  was  a-f oot.  His  conciliatory  words  and 
deferential  manner  proved  this  conclusively.  "  Will  you  go  with  me  to  the 
chateau,  Simone  ?  "  he  asked. 

His  sister  slowly  moved  to  his  side. 

"  Mademoiselle  !  "  implored  Raymond,  following  her. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  duke ;  "  you  are  not  as  yet  one  of  the  family,  and 
we  have  some  dirty  linen  to  wash."  And  he  drew  Simone  along,  followed 
by  Miss  Lydia,  who  trembled  at  each  step. 

"Well !  well !  "  exclaimed  Bizet,  and  then  he  continued :  "  It  is  perfectly 
evident,  my  dear  Delorge,  that  the  duke  has  had  some  spies  down  here.  He 
came  straight  to  this  spot,  and  never  spoke  to  a  human  being  on  his  way." 

But  Raymond  paid  no  attention  to  what  his  companion  said.  "What  on 
earth  does  the  young  duke  want  ?  "  he  muttered.  "What  sinister  intrigue 
is  on  foot  now  ?  " 

Bizet,  who  was  by  no  means  a  bad-hearted  fellow,  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  getting  him  back  to  Rosiers  and  into  his  own  room.     And  not  being 
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the  person  tt>  o-oandon  a  friend  in  trouble,  the  young  squire  took  a  seat  near 
the  window  at  the  Rising  Sun.  Suddenly  he  uttered  an  exclamation  He 
had  just  seen  Philippe  driving  rapidly  towards  the  station.  He  had  come 
by  the  noon  express  and  left  by  the  four  o'clock  train. 

"  I  must  know  what  has  happened!"  cried  Raymond.  And  springing 
up,  he  dashed  down  the  stairs  and  hurried  off  to  Maillefert. 

He  found  the  doors  wide  open.  He  entered  and  called,  and  heard  no 
answer.  With  a  terrible  fear  at  his  heart,  he  hastened  up  the  staircase. 
In  the  small  blue  drawing-room  which  was  lighted  by  one  solitary  candle, 
Simone  was  lying  on  a  sofa — looking  so  pale,  so  frightfully  changed,  that 
he  thought  her  dead  at  first.  But  she  was  alive,  and  she  opened  her 
eyes  when  he  spoke  to  her,  but  would  only  say,  "  For  pity's  sake,  leave  me. 
To-morrow  !  to-morrow  !  " 

He  hesitated  at  first  and  then,  as  she  repeated  her  request,  he  went  away 
with  death  in  his  heart.  He  had  never  before  endured  such  intolerable 
anguish.  By  noon  on  the  following  day  he  bad  heard  nothing,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  chateau,  when  Bdru  entered  the  room  with 
a  letter. 

With  a  sick  feeling  of  apprehension,  Raymond  broke  the  seal  and  read 
as  follows:  "When  you  receive  these  lines  I  shall  have  left  Maillefert 
for  ever.  Honour  itself  is  lost.  If  you  love  me,  I  implore  you,  in  the  name  of 
that  love,  not  to  try  to  find  me.  I  am  the  most  miserable  of  women.  Fare- 
well, my  only  friend,  farewell." 

Raymond  tottered  and  caught  at  the  wall.  "While  we  slept,  the  others 
watched  !  "  he  muttered.  "  Blind  fools  that  we  have  been!  "  Then  all  at 
once  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  Maumussy's  and  Combelaine's  plot.  They  have 
stolen  Simone  from  me.  Ah !  the  wretches  !  God  punishes  me  for  having 
forgotten  my  duty  to  my  father." 

That  evening  he  was  on  his  way  to  Paris. 
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It  was  on  Wednesday,  December  29th,  1 869,  that  Raymond  Delorge  reached 
the  capital.  What  he  meant  to  do— what  his  hopes  were— he  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  sav.  Mademoiselle  Simone  de  Maillef ert  had  been  taken 
to  Paris,  and  he  had  followed,  ready  for  anything.  But  the  journey  —one  of 
some  ten  hours'  duration— had  considerably  cooled  him  down,  and  he  had 
regained  much  of  his  usual  sang-froid. 

The  clock  was  striking  nine  when  he  rang  at  his  mother's  door  "  it  is 
Master  Raymond,"  cried,  old  Krauss,  as  he  opened  it.  For  the  faithful 
trooper  was  still  in  the  service  of  Madame  Delorge,  and  years  seemed  to  have 
left  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  wiry  form  undiminished. 

"My  brother!  "  cried  a  sweet  youthful  voice,  and  Pauline  flew  down 
the  stairs.  She  was  a  great  beauty,  tall  and  fair,  with  chestnut  hair,  bright 
intelligent  eyes  and  smiling  lips.  After  giving  her  brother  a  dozen  ener- 
getic hugs  and  as  many  kisses,  she  exclaimed  :  "You  came  just  in  time,  for 
Ducoudray  has  sent  us  some  delicious  oysters  from  Marennes." 

But  she  was  interrupted  by  Madame  Delorge  who,  recognizing  her  son's 
voice,  now  hurried  down  stairs  in  her  turn.  "How  gdad  I  am  to  see  you, 
my  dear  son,"  she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice  ;  and,  after  kissing  him,  she 
drew  him  into  the  drawing-room,  so  as  to  look  at  him  in  a  better  light. 

The  room  was  just  as  Raymond  had  left  it.  His  father's  portrait 
faced  him  as  he  entered,  and  the  sealed  sword  worn  by  the  general  on  the 
day  of  his  death  still  hung  across  the  canvas.  "  So  you  decided,  then,  to 
come  and  pass  the  holidays  with  your  mother  and  sister?"  said  the  widow, 
while  Pauline  clapped  her  hands  joyously. 

But  Raymond  slowly  answered,  "  I  have  come  for  longer  than  that,  I 
fancy — for  I  have  resigned." 

"  Resigned  your  position  !  "  cried  his  mother.      "  And  whjr  ?  " 

Raymond  hesitated.  The  words  he  uttered  now  would  have,  as  he  well 
knew,  a  most  decisive  effect  on  his  future.  Why  should  he  not  tell  his  mother 
the  entire  truth  ?  Was  he  not  certain  of  her  sympathy  ?  However  courage 
failed  him.  He  knew  the  pain  he  would  cause  her,  and  he  was  quite  as  much 
afraid  of  tears  as  reproaches.  "  I  was  not  willing  to  submit  to  an  arbitrary 
measure  of  the  authorities,"  he  said,  "  a  measure  which  was  exceptionally 
unjust." 

His  mother's  eyes  flashed.  "I  knew  it  would  come  to  this,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
always  expected  it.  I  have  been  astonished  that  you  were  allowed  to  follow 
your  career  in  peace  without  being  interfered  with,  like  poor  Jean  and  Leon. " 

Raymond  rejoiced  at  the  interpretation  his  mother  put  on  his  words,  for 
no  further  explanation  on  his  part  was  necessary.  It  was  clear  that  his 
supposed  wrongs  only  fanned  the  flame  of  his  mother's  hatred.  "  They  don't 
intend  to  let  us  forget  them,"  she  said  bitterly.  And  extending  her 
hand  toward  her  husband's  portrait,  she  added  :  "  Do  they  indeed  think  it 
possible  for  us  to  forget  ?  " 
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Raymond  undoubtedly  hated  his  father's  cowardly  murderers  with  a 
mortal  hatred,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  abhorred  Messrs.  de  Maumussy  and 
de  Combelaine  for  being-,  as  he  judged,  the  accomplices  of  the  Duchess  de 
Maillefert.  "No,  I  have  not  forgotten  them,  mother,"  he  replied,  "  and  the 
wretches  shall  make  amends  sooner  or  later  for  all  that  they  have  made  me 
endure  !  " 

Never  had  Madame  Delorge  heard  her  son  speak  in  such  tones  of  concen- 
trated  rage.  She  snatched  his  hands  in  hers  and  held  them  in  a  firm  grasp. 
"  You  have  spoken  well,  my  dear  boy  !  At  times  I  have  thought  you  pre- 
occupied, and  indifferent  to  our  interests,  possibly.  I  doubted,  I  must 
confess,  not  your  courage,  but  your  perseverance  ;  and  I  trembled  lest  I 
should  see  you  turn  from  the  path  leading  to  what  should  be  the  sole  aim 
of  our  existence.     I  was  mistaken,  and  I  beg  your  pardon." 

Raymond  turned  away,  ashamed  to  have  deceived  his  mother,  and  to  be 
obliged  to  listen  to  her  praise  which  he  knew  he  was  unworthy  of. 

"You  are  free,"  continued  Madame  Delorge — "so  much  the  better.  You 
will  see  M.  Roberjot  to-day,  and  you  will  learn  from  him,  better  than  from 
me,  that  the  hour  we  have  been  waiting  for  is  near  at  hand." 

She  stopped  speaking,  for  at  this  moment  the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
opened  and  in  walked  M.  Ducoudray  who  had  come  to  eat  the  oysters  which  he 
had  sent  the  previous  evening.  The  worthy  man  was  not  far  from  eighty,  and 
yet  no  one  would  have  suspected  it,  so  straight  was  his  figure  and  alert  his  •' 
step.  Mentally  and  morally  he  was  precisely  the  same  as  when  we  met  him 
in  1852 — a  thorough  Parisian  bourgeois — a  carper  and  jester.  Skeptical  and 
credulous  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  adventurous,  yet  timid — always  ready 
to  help  on  a  revolution,  and  equally  ready  to  hide  in  a  cellar,  when  once  the 
revolution  came.  "  Upon  my  life  !"  he  exclaimed,  '' here  is  our  engineer !  " 
and,  after  shaking  hands  with  Raymond  vigorously,  so  as  to  show  that  his 
manly  strength  was  unimpaired,  he  began  to  tell  all  he  had  been  doing  since 
he  rose  that  morning  at  seven  o'clock. 

Krauss  came  to  say  that  breakfast  was  on  the  table  ;  but  nothing  stopped 
the  old  gentleman  when  he  was  once  fairly  started.  He  continued  to  talk 
and  mentioned  that  on  his  way  to  the  Rue  de  Douai,  he  had  dropped  in  at 
Madame  Cornevin's  where  he  had  admired  a  truly  royal  trousseau  she  had 
prepared  for  the  daughter  of  one  of  those  great  Russian  noblemen,  whose 
fabulous  wealth  reminds  one  of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  According  to  the 
old  gentleman's  story,  Madame  Cornevin  would  make  a  very  large  profit  on 
this  one  trousseau  alone,  and  he  went  on  so  say  that  she  had  accumulated  a 
handsome  fortune,  of  which  he  could  speak  with  authority,  as  he  managed 
all  her  investments. 

However  although  she  was  now  rich,  she  was  still  prudent  and  econo- 
mical, and  rarely  partook  of  any  recreation,  save  a  Sunday  walk,  after  which 
she  usually  dined  with  Madame  Delorge.  Madame  Cornevin  had  never 
ceased  to  lament  her  husband  :  she  talked  of  him  incessantly.  In  vain  did 
Ducoudray  tell  her  that  Laurent  must  have  been  dead  for  years — she  had 
never  entirely  abandoned  the  hope  of  seeing  him  again.  As  Raymond 
listened  he  saw  that  the  secret  of  Jean's  letters  had  been  well  guarded,  and 
that  no  one  suspected  that  Cornevin  was,  at  that  very  moment,  in  Paris. 

After  this  mention  of  Madame  Cornevin's  affairs,  garrulous  M.  Ducou- 
dray proceeded  to  pass  all  the  interesting  Parisian  news  in  review.  Pirst 
the  Princess  d'Elj  onsen  was  about  to  give  a  superb  fc'/e  at  her  grand  mansion 
in  the  Champs  Elysces  and  the  newspapers  were  already  full  of  particulars. 
Then  the  Duke  <lc  Maumussy  was  selling  several  of   his  race-horses,  not 
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because  he  was  ruined,  but  because  he  had  too  many ;  and  a  passion  for 
pictures,  curiosities,  and  china,  had  followed  his  taste  for  the  turf.  Next, 
for  the  twentieth  time,  no  doubt,  there  was  a  report  of  M.  de  Combelaine's 
marriage  to  Madame  Flora  Misri ;  but  this  time  it  was  true,  at  least,  so 
Ducoudray  said.  After  all  these  can-cans  came  particulars  respecting  Trop- 
mann,  the  assassin — the  wild  beast  with  a  human  face — whose  trial  had  just 
begun. 

Each  word  spoken  by  Ducoudray  ought  to  have  been  full  of  meaning  for 
Raymond,  who  had  just  spent  a  couple  of  months  without  once  looking  at 
the  newspapers.  "What  the  worthy  old  gentleman  said  was  to  be  sure  the 
mere  echo  of  the  Boulevard  ;  but  it  showed  what  people  thought  of  all  the 
men  whom  he  was  burning  to  attack.  However  the  truth  was,  his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere — he  hardly  heard  what  was  said.  He  was  seated  between 
his  mother  and  sister,  and  it  was  a  miracle  that  neither  of  them  noticed  that 
he  ate  nothing,  and  could  barely  play  with  his  knife  and  fork.  All  that 
Madame  Delorge  remarked  was  that  he  was  very  pale.  "Are  you  ill,  Ray- 
mond ?  "  she  asked.  But  he  protested  that  he  had  never  been  better  in  his 
life ;  and,  when  breakfast  was  over,  he  left  the  room,  saying  he  would  dress 
and  then  go  and  see  M.  Roberjot.  However  Pauline  had  been  more  observant 
than  her  brother  supposed,  and  hardly  had  he  entered  his  room  than  she  was 
by  his  side,  and,  with  her  arm  round  his  neck,  softly  asked  him  :  "  What  is 
the  matter,  dear  brother  ?  " 

He  started.  "  What  should  be  the  matter  ?  "  he  replied,  with  a  forced 
smile.     "  I  am  only  a  little  tired." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  know  better,"  she  answered,  petulantly.  "  That 
is  what  you  said  to  mamma,  and  she  believed  you,  but  I  watched  you  all 
through  breakfast.  Your  body  was  with  you,  but  your  mind  was  far 
away." 

Raymond  kissed  his  sister.  "  Dear  little  spy  !  "  he  said,  with  an  attempt 
at  gaiety, 

"  But  that  is  no  answer,"  she  sighed. 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  P" 

"  I  wish  to  know  why  you  are  so  harassed, — why,  you  look  ten  years  older 
then  you  did  when  you  went  away !" 

"  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  am  anxious  about  my  future,  having  sentin  my 
resignation." 

"  I  wish  I  could  believe  you,"  she  answered.  "In  your  eyes  I  am  still  a 
little  girl,  no  doubt.  But  when  you  have  been  at  home  a  little  while  you 
will  see  that  I  can  keep  a  secret."  And  so  saying  she  went  out. 

"Poor  little  Pauline!"  thought  Raymond,  "  Simone  and  she  would  love 
each  other  like  two  sisters."  But  could  he  trust  her?  He  had  not  even 
decided  to  confide  everything  that  had  happened  to  M.  Roberjot — nor  was 
he  any  nearer  a  decision  when  he  went  up  the  lawyer's  staircase. 

Roberjot  had  become  quite  a  personage — a  deputy  and  influential  orator 
— but  he  had  kept  his  simple  home,  and  his  one  servant,  who  recognized 
Raymond  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  and  at  once  opened  the  door  of  his  master's 
room.  Nothing  was  changed  there.  The  same  pictures  hung  on  the  walls, 
the  same  paper-weight  secured  what  looked  like  the  same  notes  and  papers, 
on  the  same  desk.  Time  had  blackened  the  wood  of  the  furniture,  faded  the 
curtains  and  wall-paper,  but  that  was  the  only  difference.  However  the 
lawyer  himself  was  more  changed  than  his  surroundings.  His  hair,  once  so 
black,  was  now  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray,  and  ambition  and  politics  had 
furrowed  his  brows  with  deep  wrinkles.     He  was  also  much  heavier  j  his 
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former  embonpoint  had  resolved  itself  into  obesity ;  his  features  had  lost  their 
delicacy  of  outline  and  his  mouth  had  almost  a  sensual  expression.  Nothing 
was  the  same  with  him  except  his  eyes,  as  keen  and  bright  as  ever,  his  sar- 
castic voice  and  graceful  gestures. 

"At  last!"  he  exclaimed,  as  Raymond  appeared.     "I  knew  very  well 
that  you  would  think  that  it  was  worth  your  while  to  come  here  as  soon  as 
you  knew  how  things  were  going." 
"  What  things  ?" 

The  lawyer  looked  at  him.     "  May  I  ask  you  where  you  come  from  ?" 
"  Erom  Rosiers,  in  Maine-  et-Loire." 
' '  Well  !  you  can  get  the  newspapers  there,  I  presume  ?" 
"  I  have  not  opened  one  for  two  months  !" 

The  lawyer  raised  his  arms  to  heaven  as  if  he  heard  a  blasphemy.  "  Cai 
that  be  so  ?"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  then  listen  to  me."  And  he  proceeded  to  re- 
capitulate certain  events  of  a  public  character  which  had  just  taken  place, 
and  were  of  the  greatest  possible  weight. 

The  very  evening-  before  a  paragraph,  which  ran  as  follows,  had  appear- 
ed in  the  Journal  Officiel :  "The  ministers  have  sent  in  their  resignations, 
which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Emperor.  They  will  remain,  however,  in 
charge  of  their  respective  departments  until  their  successors  are  appointed." 
Then  followed  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  himself,  applying  "  with  confidence 
to  the  patriotism  "  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  and  intrusting  him  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  cabinet. 

M.  Roberjot  was  radaint,  and  laughed  aloud  with  delight.  "  So  you  see," 
he  said,  "  the  task  of  saving  this  threatened  dynasty  is  imposed  on  Ollivier. 
Does  he  think  he  will  succeed  ?  Of  course  he  does.  But  he  will  need  more 
shoulders  than  his  own  to  uphold  an  edifice  which  is  cracking  and  crumbling 
on  all  sides.  He  will  promise  to  move  mountains — and  we  will  give  him 
two  or  three,  even  six  months  to  make  vain  efforts,  but  what  then?  Remem- 
ber what  I  say  to  you  this  29th  day  of  December,  1869.  The  Ollivier 
cabinet  will  be  the  last  cabinet  of  the  Second  Empire." 

Raymond  listened  to  these  words  with  an  emotion  which  can  be  easily 
understood,   for  was  not  his  own  fate  involved  in  political  events ?     "And 

then  ?"  he  asked.  ■'* -■ 

Roberjot  snapped  his  fingers.  "  Then  will  come  the  hour  of  justice  for 
those  who  have  waited  eighteen  years.  A  simpleton  like  Barban  dAvran- 
chel  won't  question  De  Combelaine  and  De  Maumussy  then — no,  the  garden 
of  the  Elysee  will  be  made  to  give  up  its  secret." 

' '  But  it  is  Laurent  Cornevin  alone  who  knows  that  secret,"  said  Raymond. 
"  And  he  will  tell  it !" 

"  Do  you  really  believe  him  to  be  in  Paris  ?" 

The  lawyer  looked  amazed.  "But  did  you  not  read  Jean's  letter  ?"  he 
cried. 

"  Of  course  I  did." 
"  Was  it  not  perfectly  clear  ?" 

Struck  by  Roberjot's  certainty,  Raymond  at  once  agreed  to  the  proba- 
bility of  Cornevin's  presence  in  the  capital,  and  this  fact  once  admitted,  ho 
began  to  realize  the  precious  assistance  this  man  might  afford  him,  thanks 
to  his  indomitable  courage  and  energy.  "  Had  we  not  better  look  for  him?" 
he  ventured  to  say.     "  We  might  use  the  greatest  caution." 

"  Are  you  utterly  mad  ?"  cried  the  lawyer.  "  Would  you  put  the  police 
on  his  track  ?  Would  you  denounce  him  and  have  him  arrested  ?  How  do 
you  know  that  he  may  not  be  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  hundred  revolutionary 
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movements  which  are  now  being  projected  ?  No,  be  careful'not  to  interfere 
with  him.  Let  him  manage  the  matter  as  he  chooses ;  he  is  certainly  entitl- 
ed to  do  that.  You  may  be  certain  that  he  will  appear  when  he  is  needed. 
"What  has  been  a  question  of  years  is  now  but  a  question  of  months,  or  even 
weeks  perhaps." 

How  could  Raymond  listen  without  a  pang  to  people  who  talked  to  him 
of  months,  weeks,  and  even  days,  when  the  very  minutes  which  were  slipping 
by  so  rapidly  bore  Simone's  fate,    happiness,  and  life,  away  on  their  wings ! 

He  said  no  more,  but  his  face  became  so  gloomy  that  M.  Roberjot  was 
struck  by  it,  and  asked,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  anxiety:  "What  has  gone 
wrong  with  you  ?  I  am  your  friend,  as  you  well  know.     "What  is  it  ?" 

"  I  no  longer  belong  to  the  government  corps  of  engineers,"  said  Ray- 
mond.    "  I  have  sent  in  my  resignation." 

Pauline,  with  her  quick  girlish  instinct,  had  had  a  glimpse  of  the  truth, 
but  Roberjot  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter  a9  Madame  Delorge  had  done. 
"They  were  troubling  you,  then  f" 

"  They  chose  to  change  my  quarters " 

The  lawyer  began  laughing.  "I  suppose."  he  said,  "that  the  son  of 
some  great  personage  wanted  your  place— that's  a  very  simple  explanation. 
But  console  yourself.  There  is  a  great  card  for  you  to  play.  When  the 
empire  falls  you  will  have  the  most  undisputed  rights  to  advancement.  And 
besides  you  find  yourself  at  leisure  at  the  right  time,  for  we  need  men " 

He  was  interrupted  by  his  servant,  who  appearing  at  the  door,  announced 
that  he  had  just  shown  a  visitor  into  the  waiting-room.  "  And  who  is  it  ?'' 
asked  the  lawyer. 

"Monsieur  Verdale." 

Roberjot's  face  changed.  "  What !"  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  voice  as  if 
he  wished  to  be  heard  in  the  next  room,  "  is  my  dear  friend  Baron  Yerdale 
there  ?" 

"No,  sir,  not  the  baron  ;  a  young  man." 

"His  son,  possibly r" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

Accustomed^as  Roberjot  was  to  restraining  all  outward  signs  of  emotion, 
he  nevertheless,  on  this  occasion  clearly  evinced  hi.-- curiosity.  "  Well,"  he 
said  to  his  servant,  without  seeming  to  remember  Raymond's  presence, 
"  show  the  gentleman  in." 

A  moment  later  the  door  communicating  with  the  waiting-room  opened, 
and  a  young  man  who  looked  about  Raymond's  age  appeared. 

"  You  are  the  son  of  Baron  Verdale,  sir  ?"  asked  Roberjot,  abruptly. 

If  the  visitor  had  answered  no,  he  would  have  been  believed,  for  there 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance  at  all  suggestive  of  the  architect.  He  was 
tall  and  slender  of  build  and  elegantly  but  very  simply  dressed.  However, 
before  he  could  reply,  Roberjot  continued,  "  And  you  come  from  the  baron?" 

The  young  man  smiled  faintly.  "You  know  very  well,  sir,  that  my 
father  has  not  the  smallest  right  to  the  title  of  baron  which  is  engraved  on 
his  visiting-card.     It  is  a  weakness  of  his,  which,  however,  it  is  unbecoming 

for  me  to  criticise "     He  did  not  say  so  in  words,  but  the  gesture  he  now 

made  clearly  signified :     "Spare  me  the  worry  of  the  title." 

Then  after  a  pause  he  added,  "  The  fact  is,  sir,  I  come  to  you  on  my 
own  account,  not  on  my  father's."  He  hesitated,  for  he  had  just  seen  Ray- 
mond, who  had  withdrawn  on  one  side.  "  But  you  are  not  alone,  sir.  I 
fear  I  am  intruding,  as  what  I  have  to  say  will  take  some  time.'' 

Although  Raymond  was  very  pre-occupie^  be  saw  that  his  presence  was 
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embarrassing-  to  the  young-  visitor.  So  he  hastily  exclaimed,  "  I  am  going," 
and  then  addressing  the  lawyer,  added :  "  Now  that  I  am  once  more  in 
Paris  I  shall  trouble  you  very  often ;  but  for  this  morning  I  bid  you  good- 
bye' " 


i  » 


II. 

Haedly  a  day  elapses  in  this  great  city  of  Paris,  where  so  many  human 
interests  centre,  and  so  many  human  passions  ferment,  without  one  meeting 
some  unhappy-looking  person  who  paces  the  sidewalk  in  a  somnambulistic 
fashion,  talking  to  himself.  Much  in  this  style  did  Raymond  walk  along 
on  leaving  the  lawyer's  office.  Instinct  rather  than  volition  led  him  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mansion  occupied  by  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert. 
"But  for  what  ?  "  cried  his  good  sense.  "  Who  knows  ?  "  replied  the  voice 
of  Hope,  -which  had  not  yet  been  stifled  in  his  breast.  "  Perhaps  just  as 
you  pass  a  curtain  may  be  raised,  and  you  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  Made- 
moiselle Simone." 

The  Maillefert  mansion  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle-St. 
Germain  and  the  Rue  de  La  Chaise.  It  is  approached  by  a  court-yard  as 
cold  and  dreary  as  that  of  a  prison.  On  either  side  are  the  domestic  offices 
and  servants'  quarters.  The  porter's  lodge  is  in  front,  and  its  exaggerated 
dimensions  show  that  it  dates  from  those  good  old  days  when  even  noblemen 
of  the  highest  rank  allowed  their  snisse  to  keep  a  wine  shop,  and  even  hang 
out  a  sign.  The  great  charm  of  the  Maillefert  mansion  is  its  garden,  ad- 
joining that  of  the  Due  de  Sairmeuse,  stretching  as  far  as  the  Rue  de  Var- 
ennes,  and  with  its  ancient  trees  o'ertopping  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining 
houses.  The  great  gate  was  wide  open  as  Raymond  passed  by,  and  certainly 
no  one  would  have  imagined,  on  looking  in,  that  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert 
was  ruined,  and  so  besieged  by  creditors  that  she  had  to  resort  to  the  worst 
expedients  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  luxury.  Three  or  four  carriages, 
drawn  by  magnificent  horses,  stood  waiting  in  the  yard,  while  the  coachmen 
and  footmen  lounged  hard  by  and  gossiped  about  their  masters. 

' '  What  can  Roberjot  mean  ?  "  said  Raymond  to  himself.  "  How  can  he 
say  that  the  empire  is  tottering  when  all  this  luxury  is  still  kept  up  ?  " 

At  this  moment  a  brougham  whisked  round  the  corner,  and  Raymond  only 
had  just  time  to  draw  aside  for  it  to  enter  the  court-yard;  a  moment  later 
he  saw  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  slowly  ascend  the  steps. 

"And  she  will  see  Simone!  "  he  thought. 

He  clenched  his  hands  at  the  idea  that  the  doors  of  this  house  were 
closed  to  him  alone— this  house  which  so  many  persons  entered  with 
smiles  on  their  lips— and  that  Simone  was  somewhero  under  that  roof 
at  this  moment.  What  was  she  doing  ?  Who  was  torturing  her  now  ? 
What  did  they  want  of  her,  and  what  means  would  they  employ  to  bend 
her  to  their  ends  ?  "  And  to  think  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  intrigue  that 
tore  her  from  me  ? "  he  groaned.  "  Why  did  she  not  allow  me  to  die  with 
her  if  I  could  not  save  her  ?  "  „,,■•,, 

He  was  vainly  tasking  his  brain  in  an  effort  to  think  of  some  question  he 
mio-ht  ask  to  find  one  of  the  servants,  when  suddenly  ho  heard  a  voice  behind 
nim  :     "Monsieur  Raymond  Delorge,  I  think  ?  " 

He  hastily  turned  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  young  duke, 
who  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  a  glass  in  his  eye,  and  a  light  riding-whip 
ui  nis  hand,  was  looking  at  him  from  head  to  foot  in  the  moat  impertinent 
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manner.  The  blood  rushed  to  Raymond's  face.  No  man  should  look  at  him 
in  that  way,  and  he  started  forward.  Suddenly,  however,  he  checked  lam- 
self.     "  You  wish  to  speak  to  me  P  "  he  asked. 

" Certainly  I  do,"  answered  M.  Philippe,  "and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you — on  my  honour  I  am.    You  are  an  admirer  of  my  sister's,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  With  the  encouragement  of  the  duchess,  sir,  as  well  as  your  own." 

"  I  don't  dispute  that.  I  now  simply  desire  to  say  that  you  must  re- 
linquish all  hope." 

"  Do  you  say  this  from  Mademoiselle  Simone,  sir  P  " 

"By  no  means.  I  say  it  from  my  mother  and  myself  ;  but  Simone  ought 
to  have  written  it  to  you."  Raymond  did  not  reply.  "  I  believe,  in  fact," 
resumed  the  duke,  "  that  my  sister  did  write  it.  That  being  the  case,  it 
would  surely  be  better  taste  on  your  part  to  give  up  the  idea.  You  agree 
with  me,  I'm  sure.  At  Maillefert  it  did  not  so  much  matter  ;  but  now, 
having  formed  plans  for  her  marriage " 

"Plans  for  her  marriage  !  " 

"Yes,  sir,  with  your  permission,"  and  the  duke  bowed  with  ironical 
politeness.  "  And  so,"  he  continued,  "  you  will  do  me  the  favour  not  to  let 
me  find  you  prowling  round  my  house  again ;  "  and  thereupon  Philippe 
turned  his  back  and  went  into  the  house. 

Raymond  was  boiling  over  with  indignation,  but  as  he  looked  after 
Philippe  he  muttered  to  himself  :  "  Poor  fool !  No,  it  is  not  at  you,  that  I 
ought  to  strike." 

It  was  true  this  last  scion  of  the  De  Maillefert  race  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons whose  utter  nullity  offers  no  salient  point  for  hatred.  Vain  with  the 
puerile  vanity  of  imbeciles,  devoured  by  a  mad  desire  for  show,  worried  by 
the  thousand- and-one  pitiful  contrivances  which  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  in 
his  wish  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  possessing  a  princely  fortune,  Philippe 
was  the  accomplice  and  the  dupe  of  the  first  man  who  held  the  glittering 
bait  of  gold  before  his  eyes.  It  was  perfectly  certain  that  what  he  had  just 
done  was  in  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  others.  Here,  as  at  the  ruins  of 
Maillefert,  he  was  clearly  the  submissive  slave  of  some  stronger  will — the 
mere  tool  of  an  intrigue,  the  profits  of  which  would  not  be  pocketed  by  him. 

Nevertheless,  one  piece  of  information  had  been  gained  by  Raymond, 
namely — that  they  intended  to  marry  Simone.  Was  this  the  answer  to  the 
enigma ;  the  explanation  of  all  the  strange  events  which  so  rapidly 
followed  one  another  P  Was  this  the  explanation  of  Simone's  own  myster- 
ious conduct  P  But,  of  course,  no  such  projects  could  be  carried  out  without 
her  consent.  She  was  not  one  of  those  girls  who  could  be  dragged  to  the 
altar,  and  from  whom  mingled  caresses  and  threats  could  elicit  the  irre- 
vocable "  Yes."  She  had  proved  her  strength  of  character.  So  would  she 
consent,  after  all  her  promises  and  oaths?     Was  it  possible,  even  probable  ? 

On  the  other  side — perhaps  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert,  aided  by  the 
Duchess  de  Maumussy  and  advised  by  Combelaine  —had  succeeded  in  de- 
vising some  combination  by  which  her  daughter  should  be  compelled  to 
make  this  terrible  sacrifice  ?  A  sentence  which  had  dropped  from  Philippe's 
lips,  as  he  drew  his  sister  that  day  from  the  ruins,  was  full  of  import.  "  We 
have  dirty  linen  to  wash  in  the  family,"  he  had  said.  Now,  was  it  not  a 
natural  inference  that  he  had  some  painful  and  shameful  confession,  to 
make,  which  would  require  a  supreme  act  of  devotion  on  his  sister's  part  ? 
This  supposition  was  so  plausible,  that  Raymond's  heart  thrilled  with  hope. 
And  yet,  there  was  one  great  objection  to  this  idea — for  how  could  the 
duchess  and  her  son,  dependent  as  they  were  on  Simone's  income,  think  of 
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her  marriage,  and  much  less  arrange  it  ?  "Why  had  they  changed  their 
plans  and  their  opinions  so  entirely  P  What  abject  calculation,  what  new 
infamy  was  concealed  under  this  abrupt  change  of  tactics?  "  It  matters 
not,"  said  Raymond  to  himself,  "  I  will  save  Simone  in  spite  of  herself  ! 
But  see  her  and  speak  to  her  I  will." 

It  was  now  late,  and  the  shops  were  closed.  While  thinking,  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  street  opposite  the  Maillefert  mansion,  and  at  last  espied 
a  placard  announcing  "  Unfurnished  Rooms  to  let,"  at  one  of  the  houses  on 
the -opposite  side  of  the  way.  A  new  idea  suddenly  struck  him,  and  he  rang 
the  bell.  "  You  want  to  look  at  the  rooms  to-night,  at  this  hour  P  "  said  the 
concierge,  whom  he  politely  addressed.  ' '  No,  indeed.  You  can  come  to- 
morrow." 

But  Raymond  carried  in  his  pocket  certain  arguments  before  which  the 
man's  sulkiness  vanished  like  mist  before  the  sun.  He  became  all  smiles, 
and,  lighting  a  candle,  he  led  the  young  man  to  a  small  room  on  the  third 
floor,  which  he  declared  was  worth  a  thousand  francs  a  year.  It  was  a  most 
preposterous  price,  for  the  room  was  dirty,  and  so  damp  that  the  paper  was 
peeling  from  the  walls.  However,  this  was  of  no  consequence  to  Raymond, 
for  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  he  discovered  that  from  this  third  floor 
he  could  see  every  one  who  entered  or  left  the  De  Maillefert  mansion. 

"The  apartment  suits  me,"  he  said,  " and  I  will  take  it  ;  and  drawing  a 
twenty-franc  piece  from  his  pocket  he  handed  it  to  the  concierge,  who  then 
began  to  ask  a  multitude  of  questions.  "  Who  was  the  gentleman  P  What 
was  his  name  ?  Was  he  married  P  Had  he  any  children  ?  What  were  his 
references  ?  " 

These  questions  came  so  rapidly  that  Raymond  had  no  time  to  shape  his 
answers.  He  knew  very  well  that  the  name  of  Delorge  must  never  be  men- 
tioned in  that  neighbourhood  ;  so  he  promptly  assumed  his  mother's  name 
and  called  himself  Paul  de  Lesperan.  He  said  he  was  employed  in  a  lawyer's 
office,  and  unmarried  ;  that  he  had  always  lived  with  his  parents,  and  had 
no  furniture,  but  would  buy  some.  He  offered  to  pay  a  quarter  in  advance, 
and  this  being  arranged  he  went  to  a  furniture  dealer  in  the  Rue  Jacob,  who 
sold  him  a  certain  amount  of  furniture  for  about  double  its  value  and  en- 
gaged to  install  it  in  the  room  before  midnight. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  has  kept  his  word !  ' '  said  Raymond,  the  next  morning, 
as  he  left  his  mother's  house.  It  was  eight  o'clock  on  the  30th  of  December, 
the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  the  pavement  slippery.  But  at  all  the  corners 
groups  of  people  were  standing  and  talking  with  considerable  animation. 

Raymond  stot>ped  near  one  of  them  and  found  that  the  chatterers  were 
talking  of  Tropmann,  whose  trial  was  then  going  on,  and  the  political  situa- 
tion also.  Forty-eight  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  emperor  had  commis- 
sioned Emile  Ollivior  to  form  a  ministry  in  "  the  interests  of  Order  and 
Liberty,"  and  the  Parisians  were  anxious  to  know  what  had  been  done,  or 
what  was  to  be  done. 

The  most  absurd  rumours,  such  as  are  only  heard  in  Paris,  were  in  cir- 
culation. According  to  some,  Emile  Ollivier  had  been  checkmated,  and  his 
overtures  repulsed — and  he  was  about  to  abandon  his  mission.  According 
to  others,  he  had  insisted  on  the  emperor's  acceptance  of  a  cabinet  formed 
of  his  old  friends  of  the  popular  party,  -while  others  again  affirmed  that  M. 
Rouher  would  come  back  with  flying  colours.  It  was  clear  that  there  was 
a  o-reat  deal  of  dissatisfaction.  Since  the  last  election,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future  had  paralyzed  business — postponed  projected  industrial  enterprises, 
and  intimidated  capitalists,  who  are  by  nature  cowards,   and  always  ready 
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to  hide  at  the  least  alarm.  However,  the  uncertain  state  of  affairs  did  not 
seem  to  affect  the  retail  business  of  the  week.  The  New  Year,  with  its  gifts 
was  close  at  hand,  and  Paris  outwardl}'  seemed  very  gay.  Early  as  it  was, 
the  shop  windows  were  already  decked  with  articles  suitable  for  presents, 
from  things  of  great  intrinsic  worth  down  to  trifles  which  only  owed 
their  value  to  the  exquisite  delicacy,  skill,  and  taste  of  the  workman.  See- 
ing all  this  apparent  prosperity,  how  could  Raymond  place  unbounded  faith 
in  Roberj  of  s  sombre  prophecies?  "  It  is  precisely  the  same  thing  to-day 
that  it  has  been  for  years"  he  thought.  "People  take  thoir  desires  forTea- 
lities,  and  I  should  be  very  foolish  to  count  on  the  fall  of  the  empire  as  the 
only  means  of  crushing  my  enemies." 

When  he  reached  the  room  he  had  taken,  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  the 
upholsterer  had  kept  his  promises.  Everything  was  in  readiness.  He 
knew — for  he  had  discovered  this  the  evening  before — that  his  view  from 
his  window  commanded  the  Maillefert  mansion.  He  opened  the  window 
and  closed  the  shutters  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  see  through  them  per- 
fectly without  being  seen  himself.  Then  drawing  his  opera  glass  from  his 
pocket  he  scanned  the  mansion  from  top  to  bottom.  It  seemed  as  yet  hardly 
awake.  In  the  court-yard  the  grooms  were  rubbing  down  the  horses,  wash- 
ing the  carriages,  and  cleaning  the  harness.  On  the  first  floor  the  windows 
were  open,  and  footmen  in  red  vests  and  white  aprons  were  shaking  carpets, 
beating  cushions,  or  dusting  the  thousand  costly  ornaments  which  were  as 
frail  and  as  brilliant  as  the  Second  Empire  itself. 

"Can  this  luxury  be  paid  for  f  "  said  Raymond  to  himself,  thinking  of 
the  duchess's  extravagance  and  the  constant  manner  in  which  she  drained 
poor  Simone. 

But  at  this  moment  he  heard  the  hoofs  of  a  horse  resounding  on  the 
pavement  of  the  courtyard.  He  looked  down,  and  beheld  a  gentleman  who 
was  managing  a  magnificent  animal  with  consummate  dexterity.  As  he 
dismounted,  and  threw  the  reins  to  a  groom,  Raymond  recognized  him. 
It  was  Combelaine.  "What  could  he  want  there  at  this  early  hour  ?  And 
Raymond  watched  the  windows  on  the  second  floor,  all  of  which  were  as  yet 
hermetically  closed,  and  hoped  that  the  blinds  of  one  of  them  would  open 
and  furnish  him  with  some  clew. 

In  this  expectation  he  was  not  deceived.  For,  less  than  a  minute  after 
De  Combelaine' s  entrance,  two  windows  were  thrown  open  by  a  servant 
whom  Raymond  had  often  seen  at  Rosiers,  and  who  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  valet  of  the  young  duke.  And  in  the  brief  moment  that  the  win- 
dows remained  open  Raymond  caught  sight  of  Philippe  in  a  black  velvet 
dressing-gown  standing  in  front  of  a  mirror,  and  of  De  Combelaine  seated 
in  a  large  arm-chair.  But  he  had  no  time  to  see  more,  for  a  rumble  of 
wheels  was  heard,  and  a  dark  brougham,  drawn  by  a  horse  that  had  cost  at 
least  five  hundred  louis,  drove  into  the  court-yard,  and,  making  a  semi- 
circle, drew  up  before  the  steps.  The  porter  rang  twice.  Was  the  visit 
expected  ?  At  all  events  a  window  of  the  young  duke's  apartment  was 
hastily  thrown  open,  and  De  Combelaine  leaned  out  to  see  who  had  arrived. 
A  footman  opened  the  door  of  the  brougham,  from  which  there  now  alighted 
a  stout  man  whom  Raymond  easily  recognized  as  M.  Verdale,  or  rather 
Baron  Verdale.  He  said  something  to  his  coachman,  and,  like  De  Combe- 
laine, entered  the  mansion. 

"Verdale  also!"  muttered  Raymond.  "De  Maumussy  will  be  here 
presently." 

But  he  was  mistaken.    Ten  minutes  later  Philippe  de  Maillefert  left  the 
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house.  Contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  the  young  man  was  dressed  in  black 
from  head  to  foot,  and,  as  well  as  Raymond  could  see,  he  was  extremely 
pale.  Behind  him  walked  Verdale  and  De  Combelaine  in  an  attitude  of 
solemn  dignity,  which  Raymond  was  inclined  to  regard  as  feigned,  for  at 
one  moment  he  noticed  a  glance  and  smile  exchanged  between  them,  which 
certainly  suggested  amusement  and  satisfaction.  They  spoke  to  the  young 
duke  as  they  took  their  positions,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  and  went  down 
the  steps,  much  as  if  they  had  been  his  jailers,  or  rather  two  surgeons  com- 
forting and  encouraging  a  patient  about  to  undergo  some  hideous  operation. 

"  What  on  earth  are  they  doing  ?  "  said  Raymond. 

All  the  servants  seemed  to  be  thrilled  and  mystified.  They  stood  aside 
and  pretended  to  be  busy,  but  their  ears  and  eyes  were  on  the  alert.  Could 
it  be  a  duel  ?  No  ;  for  Philippe  would  not  have  required  encouragement  or 
urging  were  that  the  question  involved,  for,  with  all  his  faults,  the  young 
duke  was  no  coward.  To  a  last  observation  of  De  Combelaine's  he  finally 
snapped  his  fingers — a  gesture  which  among  all  nations  signifies—' '  The 
dice  are  thrown  ! — come  what  will !  " 

A  footman  now  opened  the  door  of  the  brougham,  Verdale  and 
the  duke  took  their  seats,  De  Combelaine  jumped  on  the  box,  and  the 
carriage  drove  off.  But  in  vain  did  Raymond  watch  for  its  return.  One  by 
one  the  windows  of  the  second  floor  were  opened.  The  house  assumed 
a  look  of  life,  and  carriages  rolled  in  and  out  of  the  court-yard  all  day 
long.  Philippe  was  seen  no  more — and  the  duchess  and  Simone  remained 
invisible. 

Tired  out  at  last,  Raymond,  when  night  drew  near,  determined  on  going 
back  to  his  mother's,  when,  all  at  once,  he  espied  a  woman's  figure  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  mansion.  "  Miss  Lydia  Dodge  !  "  he  cried.  And 
snatching  up  his  hat  he  flew  down  the  stairs.  It  was,  indeed,  Miss  Lydia. 
She  had  just  turned  the  corner,  when  Raymond  overtook  her.  "  Miss  Lydia! 
Miss  Lydia  !  "  he  cried.  She  turned  and  stopped  short  on  recognising  Ray- 
mond.    "  You  here  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  I'm  here.  Did  you  think  I  should  stay  at  Rosiers  ?  "  And  as 
she  did  not  answer,  he  continued,  hastily  :   "  Where  is  Simone  P  " 

"  At  home.     But  pray  excuse  me— this  is  not  at  all  proper." 

She  bowed,  and  turned  to  leave  him,  but  Raymond  detained  her  by 
her  sleeve. 

"  Dear  Miss  Dodge,"  he  said,  in  a  supplicating  voice,  "  I  implore  you  not 
to  leave  me  like  this."  He  knew  the  nature  of  the  woman  whom  he 
addressed,  and  so  he  added  gravely  :  "It  may  be  that  my  very  life  depends 
on  your  telling  me  what  has  taken  place." 

Miss  Dodge  reflected,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  betrayed  that  she 
was  having  a  great  struggle  with  herself.  To  speak  was  to  violate  the 
principles  of  her  life.  "  Alas!  "  she  ultimately  sighed,  "  what  do  you  wish 
me  to  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Why  did  Simone  leave  Alaillefert  in  such  haste  ?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"  She  may  not  have  told  you,  but  haven't  you  found  out  ?  ' 

"No." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  trial  to  her  to  come  to  Paris. 

"Terrible!" 
It  was  in  a  door- way  in  the  Rue  de  La  Chaise  that  these  words  we..9  jx- 
exchanged  and  the  spot  was  a  most  propitious  one  for  a  quiet  chat,  ar)  >2W 
person/pass  that  way.       "  But  come."  urged  Raymond  gently,  "  there  must 
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have  been  some  explanation  between  the  duke  and  his  sister  when  they  left 
me  alone  in  the  ruins." 

"There  was,"  answered  Miss  Dodge,  sententiously.  But  a  moment  later 
the  worthy  woman  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  heroic  resolution.  "  I  will  tell 
you  all  I  know,  Monsieur  Delorge,"  she  said,  "and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
very  little.  When  the  duke  and  his  sifter  left  the  ruins  she  took  his  arm. 
I  was  a  little  in  the  rear,  feeling  heartily  ashamed,  for  I  knew  myself  to  be  in 
fault.  However  in  my  presence  they  did  not  exchange  one  word.  When 
they  reached  the  chateau  they  at  once  went  to  mademoiselle's  little  blue 
sitting-room,  where  they  remained  for  two  hours.  I  heard  the  duke's  voice, 
sometimes  supplicating,  sometimes  threatening.  To  hear  the  words  he  spoke 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  apply  my  ear  to  the  key  hole  ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  was  tempted  to  do  so." 

"  And  what  did  you  hear  ?" 

"  I  heard  nothing,  for  I  resisted  the  temptation.  The  door  at  last  opened 
and  Monsieur  Philippe  appeared.  He  was  very  pale.  As  he  stood  on  the 
threshold  he  turned  and  said  to  his  sister  :  '  I  can  rely  on  you,  then  ? '  She 
answered,  'I  must  have  twenty-four  hours  for  reflection.'  Whereupon  he 
rejoined, 'So  be  it — you  will  telegraph  your  decision!  Don't  forget  that 
the  honour  of  our  house  is  in  your  hands.'  " 

This  narrative  confirmed  all  Kaymond's  suspicions,  but  it  told  him 
nothing  new,  nothing  which  threw  any  light  on  the  situation.  "  And  then  ?  " 
he  asked. 

' '  The  duke  left.  I  ran  into  the  sitting-room  and  I  knelt  down  beside 
the  poor  child,  and  as  I  kissed  her  hands,  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  what  had 
happened.  I  shall  never  forget  her  look.  I  really  thought  her  mind  had 
gone.  Then  I  asked  her  if  I  might  send  for  you.  She  opened  her  lips  as  if 
to  speak,  but  fell  back  on  the  sofa.  '  No,  no,'  she  said;  'it  is  not  possible  ; 
I  must  not  even  think  of  it !  '  Then  she  said  she  wished  to  be  alone,  and  I 
left  the  room." 

In  this  determination  to  face  her  sorrow  in  solitude,  Raymond  recognised 
Simone.     ' '  And  was  it  then  that  I  got  there  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh  !  no,  sir,  you  did  not  come  until  long  after  that,  not  until  after 
mademoiselle  had  rang  for  lights.  Hearing  some  one  speak  on  the  stairs, 
I  went  out,  and  then  I  knew  your  voice.  I  was  overjoyed,  for  I  felt  that 
God  had  sent  you.  But  alas  !  you  did  not  seem  to  do  her  any  more  good 
than  I  did  ;  your  presence,  instead  of  calming  her,  only  increased  her  agita- 
tion, and  after  your  departure,  I  saw  that  your  grief  had  added  to  hers,  for 
she  exclaimed  over  and  over  again,  '  Poor  fellow  !  poor  fellow ; '  She  would 
not  let  me  remain  with  her,  but  I  was  in  the  next  room,  and  I  heard  her 
walking  about  all  night.  It  was  most  distressing.  About  half-past  four 
she  called  to  me.  I  ran  to  her,  and  when  I  saw  her  I  caught  my  breath. 
Her  tears  were  dried,  her  eyes  glittered,  and  her  face  shone  with  the  sublime 
resolution  of  a  Christian  martyr.  I  knew  that  her  mind  was  made  up. 
'  Make  preparations  at  once  for  our  departure,'  she  said.  '  What ! '  I  cried 
'  are  we  to  leave  Maillefert  ?  '  '  Yes,  this  very  morning,  by  the  eight  o'clock 
train.  You  see,  there  is  not  a  minute  to  lose.  Call  the  servants  at  once.' 
At  six  o'clock  everything  was  ready.  Then  mademoiselle  called  the  gar- 
dener, who  is  in  her  confidence,  and  she  told  him  to  harness  a  vehicle  to 
drive  her  to  the  station.  He  asked  her  for  instruction  as  to  certain  matters 
while  she  was  away;  but  she  said  that  she  bad  no  especial  orders  to  give, 
that  she  would  probably  cease  to  retain  any  active  charge  of  her  property, 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  she  should  never  return  to  Maillefert.     All  the 
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servants  were  In  Uie  passage  when  she  said  this,  and  they  heard  her.  _  She 
called  them  all  to  her,  and  gave  each  of  them  something  as  a  souvenir,  and 
then  some  money.  The  tears  came  to  my  eyes,  for  I  likened  her  to  a  dying 
woman  distributing  her  little  treasures,  which  she  would  never  use  again. 
Everybody  cried,  and  everybody  crowded,  round  her.  Mademoiselle  Simone 
was  the  only  one  who  retained  her  self-possession.  At  last  the  clock  struck 
seven.  '  It  is  time,'  she  exclaimed,  '  our  trunks  were  brought  down,'  and,  at 
the  last  moment,  she  said  to  the  old  gardener :  '  Here  is  a  letter  for  Mon- 
sieur Raymond  Delorge.  I  confide  it  to  your  care.  You  are  to  give  it  into 
his  hands,  but  not  until  this  afternoon,  you  understand  me — not  before  that 
time.'  In  another  hour  we  were  on  our  way  to  Paris  in  the  morning 
express." 

Each  word  of  this  narrative  showed  Simone's  indomitable  energy.  Duty 
ordered  her,  she  believed,  to  execute  a  certain  task,  and  she  did  so,  albeit,  with 
a  crushed  and  bleeding  heart.  Raymond  was  the  only  person  in  the  world 
who  understood  all  she  suffered.  "  And  on  arriving  in  Paris,"  he  asked,  "  did 
Simone  drive  at  once  to  her  mother's  house  ?  " 

"Yes  sir,  directly.     And  her  arrival  was  greeted  with  transports  of  joy. 
A  queen  couldn't  have  been  more  feted." 
"And  since  then,  what  life  has  she  led  ?  " 
"  She  has  spent  all  her  mornings  with  lawyers." 
"  And  later  in  the  day  r  " 

"  With  her  mother  or  mother's  friends,  Madame  de  Maumussy  and  the 
Baronne  de  Trigault. " 

"But  does  she  never  go  out ?  " 

"  I  went  with  her  yesterday  to  Sainte  Clotilde  to  hear  mass." 
Raymond  stored  this  fact  in  his  memory.       ' '  Is  she  free  to  go  where 
she  chooses  ?"  he  asked. 

"Free.     Of  course  she  is  ;  quite  as  much  mistress  of  her  actions  as  when 
at  Maillefert.     Who  would  interfere  with  her  ?  " 
"But  does  she  never  speak  of  me?" 

"  Never,  sir.  Once,  however,  I  dared  to  say  something  to  her,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  I  have  known  her,  mademoiselle  was  quite  harsh  to  me. 
'  If  you  mention  that  name  again,'  she  said,  '  I  shall  be  forced  to  part  from 
you.'  " 

It  was  with  a  despairing  gesture  that  Raymond  received  this  reply 
"But,  Miss  Dodge,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  implore  you  to  tell  her  that  I  have 
met  you,  that  I  am  desperate,  and  that  I  must  see  her,  if  it  be  only  for  five 
minutes." 

The  good-hearted  woman  stopped  him,  and  carried  away  by  his  emotion, 
and  the  thought  of  this  great  passion,  such  a  one,  as  she  herself  had  never 
inspired,  she  said :  "In  spite  of  her  injunction  I  will  this  very  night  tell  her 
what  you  say.     Good-bye  !  " 

III. 

Ii  was  a  formidable  step  for  Miss  Dodge  to  take  ;  not  that  she  ran  any  risk 
of  losing  the  support  of  her  old  age,  for  she  was  sure  that  Simone  could 
never  allow  her  to  want  for  anything  ;  but  she  felt  it  possible  that  Simone 
mio-ht  separate  from  her,  and,  to  her  mind,  this  separation  was  worse  than 
death.     Raymond  had  left  her  without  giving  her  any  indication  of  where 
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she  might  see  him  to  tell  him  the  result  of  her  step.  He  had  taken  no  pains 
to  do  this,  as  thanks  to  the  lodgings  he  occupied,  he  knew  he  could  always 
join  the  governess  whenever  she  went  out.  He  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
wondering  what  would  be  Sinione's  decision  to  think  of  much  else.  "Would 
she  consent  to  this  interview  which  he  asked  for  so  earnestly  ?  He  was 
still  persuaded  that  it  was  only  the  poor  child's  fortune  that  her  family 
coveted,  and  that  if  he  entreated  her  to  let  them  have  it,  he  might  perhaps 
win  her  consent.  Iu  fact,  he  felt  so  hopeful  on  this  point  that  when  he 
went  home  to  dinner,  his  mother  said  :  "  You  have  had  a  successful  day,  my 
son,  I  see.  You  have  seen  our  friends,  and  have  learned  that  we  have  a 
firm  foundation  for  our  hopes  " 

"  I  have  seen  Monsieur  Roberjot,"  he  answered,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
saying  something. 

His  mother  paid  little  heed  to  his  vague  responses,  but  such  was  not  the 
case  with  Pauline,  who,  when  alone  with  him  after  dinner,  pressed  his  hand, 
and  said :  "  Poor  dear  Raymond !     You  are  very  unhappy  !  " 

He  could  not  restrain  a  movement  of  impatience,  for  he  was  intensely 
annoyed  by  his  sister's  perseverance  in  trying-  to  find  out  his  thoughts. 
"  Tell  me,  child,"  he  said,  abruptlv,  "what  notion  have  you  g'ot  in  your 
head?" 

He  looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes  as  ho  spoke.  She  turned  crimson, 
and  trying  to  conceal  her  embarrassment  under  a  light  laugh,  replied  :  "  I 
don't  know,  but  Monsieur  Roberjot  takes  his  political  difficulties  very  differ- 
ently to  you."  Her  brother  did  not  speak,  and  the  girl  added  in  a  serious 
tone.  "  I  won't  insist — and  yet,  I  might  perhaps  give  yon  some  confidences 
in  return." 

At  another  time,  Raymond  would  have  asked  for  an  explanation  of  these 
words,  which  were,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  singular.  But  the  selfishness  of 
passion  restrained  him.  He  merely  said  to  himself:  "So  Mademoiselle 
Pauline  loves  somebody,  and  this  is  what  renders  her  so  clear-sighted." 

He  thought  nothing  more  of  the  matter  during  the  rest  of  the  evening 
which  he  spent  with  his  mother  and  sister,  and  on  retiring  to  his  room 
his  only  reflection  was  that  the  next  day  was  the  1st  of  January,  and  he 
probably  should  not  have  a  couple  of  hours  to  himself  to  run  to  the  Rue  do 
Grenelle-Saint-Clermain.  Madame  Delorge,  in  fact,  was  in  the  habit  every 
New  Year's  Day  of  receiving  the  small  number  of  friends  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  her.  At  nine  o'clock  Madame  Cornevin  and  her  daughters  arrived, 
followed  by  M.  Duooudra  v,  whoso  eyes  were  as  bright  as  the  brilliants  in  a 
pair  of  ear-rings  which  he  presented  to  Pauline.  M.  Roberjot  also  soon  ap- 
peared, weighed  down  by  boxes  of  bonbons  ;  and  as  he  entered  the  room  ho 
shouted  out:  '■  All  hail  to  1870,  which  will  give  liberty  and  happiness  to 
France ! " 

' '  Amen  !  "  answered  Ducoudray. 

Raymond  went  to  greet  the  lawyer,  who  continued:  "In  a  year  from 
now  you  will  tell  me  if  you  can  what  has  become  of  all  these  people — the 
Count  de  Combelaine,  the  Duke  de  Maumussy,  the  dear  Princess  d'Eljonscn, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  excellent  friend  Verdale.  To-morrow  the  Ojjicicl  will 
speak,  and  you  will  see  what  the  new  ministry  is." 

The  next  day,  as  Roberjot  stated,  the  Journal  Ojficiel  published  the  names 
of  the  men  chosen  by  Emile  Ollivier,  as  his  colleagues  in  the  administration, 
which  will  always  be  known  in  history  as  the  "Ministry  of  the  2nd  of 
January."  The  truth  is  that  France  had  a  flash  of  hope  and  liberty  that  day. 
On  reading  the  names  of  thj  men  who  were   to  take  the  helm  of  the  State, 
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the  public  believed  that  the  ruin  which  had  seemed  so  imminent  would  be 
avoided.  They  hoped  that  the  horrors  of  a  contest  would  be  averted.  "  We 
can  breathe  once  more  !  "  people  said  to  each  other.  And  a  general  feeling 
of  confidence  arose,  and  a  return  of  commercial  prosperity  was  anticipated. 

What  became  of  the  theories  indulged  in  by  Madame  Delorge,  who  had 
so  long  looked  forward  to  the  fall  of  the  empire — the  fall  which  would  hurl 
her  enemies  from  the  positions  they  had  so  long  occupied,  and  place  her  hus- 
band's murderers  in  her  power  ?  And  Raymond  himself  realized  that  he,  too, 
had  been  lulled  by  the  deceitful  hope  that  some  great  political  catastrophe, 
would  detach  Madame  de  Maillefert  from  her  new  friends,  and  save  Simone. 
That  very  evening  a  letter  came  from  his  old  friend  the  baron  which  confirmed 
his  fears  and  bade  hira  hasten  on  with  his  task.  "  There  are  strange  reports 
here,"  wrote  the  old  engineer.  "  I  am  told  that  Mademoiselle  Simone  will 
never  return  to  Maillefert,  but  has  decided  to  sell  all  her  property,  even  to 
the  chateau  itself.  According  to  Bizet,  who  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow, 
after  all,  the  sale  will  take  place  early  in  February.  But  the  people  about 
here  are  quite  in  despair,  as  they  are  told  that  everything  will  no  doubt  be 
bought  up  by  a  great  Parisian  capitalist.  I  spare  you  all  comments.  You 
ought  to  know  the  truth.  Let  me  hear  it,  that  I  may  preserve  my  reputation 
of  being  a  well-informed  man.  And  pray  tell  me  a  little  about  yourself  at 
the  same  time." 

Alas !  Raymond  knew  no  more  than  did  the  baron.  After  reading  this 
letter  he  started  for  the  Rue  de  Grenelle-Saint-Germain,  where  an  immense 
surprise  awaited  him,  for  as  he  took  his  key  from  the  concierge,  the  woman 
exclaimed  :  "  Some  one  came  here  for  you  this  morning,  sir." 

Who  could  know  that  he  had  taken  this  apartment,  and  by  what  name 
had  they  asked  for  him  ?     "  Who  came  for  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"A  gentleman,  sir.     I  was  just  sweeping  the  stairs  when  he  called." 
"  And  what  did  ho  say  ?  " 

"  He  said,  '  Is  my  friend  in?'  And  then  I  said,  'What  friend?'  He 
replied,  '  The  one  who  moved  in  three  days  ago. '  '  Ah  !  you  mean  Monsieur 
de  Lespe"ran?'  said  I,  and  he  answered,  '  Precisely.'  When  I  told  him  you 
were  out,  he  seemed  very  much  annoyed,  and  went  away,  saying  he  would 
call  again." 

Raymond  did  not  like  this,  for  the  mysterious  visitor  had  carefully 
managed  to  find  out  by  what  name  he  was  known  in  the  house  ;  and  this  had 
no  doubt  been  his  only  object.  However  Raymond  wished  to  discover  if  the 
woman  had  any  suspicions.  "  It  was  one  of  my  friends,  I  presume,''  he  said 
with  affected  carelessness.  "  But  why  didn't  he  leave  his  name  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure." 

' '  And  you  didn't  ask  it  ?     No  ?    Well,  that's  a  great  pity.     Perhaps  you 
can  describe  him.      Let's  see.     Was  he  young  or  old  r  " 
"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other." 
"Thin  or  stout!-" 
''  Medium." 
"  Dark  or  liu'lit  ?" 
"Oh!  light;  very  light." 

Raymond  felt  that  this  sort  of  thing  might  go  on  interminably,  so  fu- 
made no  further  questions.  "  Another  time,"  ho  said  to  the  woman,  "you 
had  better  ask  the  names  of  the  people  who  come  to  see  me." 

But  his  indifference  was  aifected,  for  ho  clearly  realised  that  he  was 
watched.  He  thought  of  Laurent  Cornevin,  but  rejected  the  idea  as  the 
wildest  folly.     "  If  Laurent  wished  to  speak  to  mo,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  he 
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would  have  written  to  my  mother's  to  appoint  a  rendezvous.''  Sj  a  new  care 
was  added  to  his  life,  and  a  sharp  one,  too,  for  he  did  not  take  a  step  with- 
out imagining  that  some  one  was  at  his  heels ;  that  he  was  incessantly 
heing  watched,  and  that  each  of  his  actions  had  an  invisible  witness.  This 
sort  of  infamy  was  very  like  Philippe,  and  still  more  characteristic  of  De 
Combelaine. 

This  day  which  began  so  badly,  was  not  destined  to  end  very  favourably 
either.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sat  looking  out  of  the  window  ;  neither  Simone 
nor  Miss  Dodge  gave  any  sign  of  life.  Nor  was  he  any  more  fortunate  on 
the  following  day,  when  he  literally  did  not  leave  his  observatory.  By  the 
end  of  the  week  he  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Had  Miss  Dodge  deceived 
him  ?  Had  she  pretended  to  be  moved  by  his  entreaties  merely  to  get  rid  of 
him  P  Or  had  she  kept  her  promise,  and  been  pitilessly  dismissed  in  con- 
sequence ? 

However,  on  Sunday  morning,  while  Raymond  was  eating  his  heart  out 
in  despair,  he  suddenly  saw  Simone  come  down  the  steps.  But  faithful  Lydia 
Dodge  was  not  with  her.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  maid  whose  face  was 
new  to  Raymond,  and  who  carried  a  prayer-book.  He  hurried  down  stairs 
so  rapidly  that  Simone  was  still  in  sight  when  he  reached  the  street  But  she 
was  far  away,  and  walking  rapidly.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  going  to 
Ste.  Clotilde.  Raymond  passed  her  and  looked  back.  Their  eyes  met.  She 
started,  but  went  on  and  entered  the  church. 

"  And  yet  she  saw  me,"  he  thought.  "  All  hope  isn't  lost."  He  was  now 
in  an  agony  to  know  by  which  door  Simone  would  leave,  so  that  he  might 
meet  her  face  to  face. 

Mass  being  over,  she  did  not  immediately  rise  from  her  knees,  hut  at 
last  she  crossed  the  nave  and  went  towards  the  main  portal  opening  on  the 
square. 

Raymond  who  was  watching  her,  thereupon  went  out  by  one  of  the  side 
doors,  and  reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps  just  as  she  did.  He  hesitated  to 
speak  to  her  on  account  of  the  maid,  but  she  came  straight  towards  him. 
"  You  are  not  acting  right,  Monsieur  Delorge,"  she  said. 

He  was  startled  to  see  how  thin  and  pale  she  looked.  She  was  the  very 
shadow  of  herself. 

But  in  a  firm,  clear  voice  she  continued  :  "  Did  you  not  receive  my  last 
letter  ?     Did  I  not  bid  you  forget  me." 

Raymond  shook  his  head.  "  In  that  last  letter,"  he  replied,  "  you  told 
me  that  you  were  a  most  unhappy  woman.  I  have  therefore  come  to  tell 
you  that  my  life  is  devoted  to  you.  Ought  I  not  to  know  what  has  happen- 
ed to  you  ?  Have  I  not  a  right  to  ask  this  ?  I  must  see  you.  I  must  speak 
to  you." 

She  hesitated.  And  then,  in  a  quiet  low  voice,  she  said  :  '■  Very  well. 
Here.     To-morrow.     Four  o'clock." 

There  was  nothing  in  Simone's  manner,  nothing  in  her  words  or  looks, 
which  could  encourage  Raymond's  hopes.  But  he  would  have  preferred 
almost  anything  to  this  horrible  uncertainty  and  mystery. 

The  next  day,  long  before  the  appointed  hour,  he  was  outside  Ste. 
Clotilde,  walking  slowly  round  the  square.  The  sky  was  gray,  the  weather 
cold.  The  garden  wag  deserted,  hardly  a  human  being  to  be  seen.  Night 
was  coming  on  earlier  than  usual  on  account  of  the  thick  fog-.  At  last  the 
clock  struck  four,  and  two  women  appeared — Simone  and  Miss  Lydia.  So 
the  poor  governess  had  not  been  sent  away.  Simone  saw  Raymond  at  a 
distance  and  walked  towards  him,     "  Give  me  your  arm,"  she  said,  as  they 
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met,  "  and  let  us  walk  on."  He  complied :  and  after  a  moment's  silence,  she 
said  abruptly  ;  "  You  have  had  your  own  way — I  am  here ;  you  insisted 
on  it." 

"I  insisted  !  " 

"Certainly ;  in  such  a  way,  too,  that  it  almost  amounted  to  a  persecution. 
Didn't  my  brother  meet  you  close  to  our  house  and  was  it  not  owing  to  his 
moderation  that  no  altercation  took  place  ?" 

An  exclamation  of  anger,  mingled  with  regret,  escaped  from  Raymond's 
lips.  "  True  !"  he  said,  bitterly  ;  "  Monsieur  Philippe  was  good  enough  not 
to  strike  me." 

"  And  this  is  not  all.  You  have  won  my  governess  over  to  your  side,  and 
induced  her  to  disobey  my  orders." 

Was  this  really  Simone  who  spoke?  "I  wished  so  much  to  see  you," 
said  Raymond,  penitently. 

"And  why,  pray  ?  "  asked  the  young  girl,  in  a  cold,  constrained  tone. 
"  Was  it  to  hear  me  say  what  I  wrote  ?  Very  well  then,  I  will  repeat  it. 
We  are  forever  separated.     We  must  forget  each  other  ;  I  choose  it  to  be  so.' ' 

She  spoke  clearly  and  without  hesitation,  and  in  such  a  loud  voice  that 
it  was  fortunate  the  square  was  deserted. 

"  And  I,"  said  Raymond,  "wish  to  know  your  reasons  for  this  separa- 
tion." 

"  My  reasons  !  "  repeated  the  young  girl,  in  a  tone  the  haughtiness  of 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  her  mother.  "  Since  when,  pray,  have  I 
ceased  to  be  mistress  of  my  own  actions  ?  I  do  what  I  please  to  do  !  " 

Fortunately,  there  are  exaggerations  which  so  exceed  all  limits  that  it  is 
easy  to  devine  they  are  contrary  to  truth.  The  more  sternly  Simone  treated 
Raymond,  the  better  satisfied  he  was.  He  stopped  short  and  looked  full 
into  the  girl's  eyes.     "You  are  sublime  !  "  he  said. 

"  Sir!  "  she  stammered,  bitterly  disconcerted.     "  Raymond  !  " 

But  he  went  on.  "  Do  you  consider  me,  then,  so  poor  of  comprehension 
that  I  cannot  understand  you?  Undeceive  yourself.  You  are  doing  your 
best  to  make  me  love  you  less.  And  now  that  their  abominable  intrigue 
tears  you  from  me,  you  wish  to  seem  as  if  you  renounced  me  voluntarily. 
You  show  your  heroism  by  trying  to  make  me  feel  a  certain  contempt  for 
you,  thinking  that  in  that  way  I  shall  regret  you  less." 

She  tried  to  protest,  but  her  words  died  away  on  her  lips. 

"  You  forgot  the  oath  we  swore  to  each  other,"  continued  Raymond. 
''We  were  to  fight  this  battle  together,  we  were  to  conquer  or  perish 
together." 

Simone  had  relied  too  much  on  her  own  strength.  "  I  entreat  you,"  she 
murmured,  "  not  to  speak  in  this  way." 

"  It  must  be,  for  you  owe  me  the  truth." 

"Then  listen,"  she  began;  but  checking  herself  with  a  nervous  start, 
she  exclaimed  :  "No,  never  !  never  !  " 

Raymond  felt  that  victory  was  about  to  escape  him. 

"  Must  I  then  save  you  in  spite  of  yourself  ?  "  he  cried. 

She  turned  upon  him  like  a  flash.  "How  do  you  know  that  I  wish  to 
be  saved?  "  she  asked.  "  I  ought  not  to  be,  and  I  will  not  be.  It  is  too 
late,  besides.  All  that  you  do  now  will  only  tend  to  render  the  horrible 
sacrifice  which  I  have  made  a  useless  one.  I  ought  not  to  have  come  here. 
But  I  trust  that  you  will  carry  away  with  you  a  recollection  of  poor  Simone 
that  will  not  be  without  sweetness.  For  this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  ever 
meet." 
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"  No  ;  I  will  not  allow  you  to  go  with  those  words  on  your  lips." 

But  she  had  taken  Miss  Lydia's  arm.  "  I  entreat  you,"  she  cried,  ''  don't 
rob  me  of  my  courage  ;  I  need  it  all.     Farewell." 

When  Raymond  knew  what  he  was  doing,  after  wandering  for  hours 
through  Paris,  he  found  himself  on  one  of  the  boulevards,  near  a  group  of 
men,  who  were  listening  to  a  person  "who  said  : 

"Victor  Noir  has  been  killed  by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte.  I  am  sure  of 
what  I  say,  for  I  have  just  come  from  Auteuil." 

IV 

This  report  was  true,  and  darting  like  a  train  of  gunpowder  along  the  boule- 
vard it  spread  all  over  Paris. 

On  that  same  afternoon — it  was  Monday,  January  10th,  1870 — two 
journalists,  Victor  Noir  and  Ulrich  de  Fonvielle,  called  on  Prince  Pierre  Bona- 
parte, who  then  lived  at  Auteuil,  in  the  house  once  occupied  by  the  philos- 
pher  Helvetius.  They  came  at  the  request  of  one  of  their  friends,  Pascal 
Grousset,  to  ask  the  meaning  of  certain  articles  published  by  the  Prince  in  a 
journal  called  L'Avenir.  The  Prince  was,  that  day,  expecting  the  seconds  of 
Henri  Rochefort,  and  these  gentlemen  were  received.  Ten  minutes  later 
several  detonations  resounded  through  the  house.  Almost  immediately  a 
man  rushed  out,  pale  and  with  both  hands  clasped  over  his  breast.  He  fell 
on  the  sidewalk  outside.     He  was  dead.     This  was  Victor  Noir. 

A  moment  later  another  man  appeared,  pale  and  terrified,  with  a  revolver 
in  hand.  "Let  no  one  enter  that  house,"  he  cried,  "  for  a  murderer  lives 
there."     This  man  was  Ulrich  de  Fonvielle. 

Such  were  the  facts  which  were  circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth.  But 
■what  had  taken  place  in  the  house  ?  No  one  seemed  to  know.  Public 
opinion  was  perplexed,  for  two  parties  instantly  formed,  each  claiming  to 
know  the  truth  According  to  one  account  Pierre  Bonaparte,  attacked  and 
insulted  under  his  own  rcof,  had,  in  killing  Victor  Noir,  only  availed  himself 
of  the  right  which  every  man  possesses  to  def  endhimself .  According  to  others, 
and  to  the  majority  of  people,  there  had  not  been  the  smallest  provocation, 
and  Victor  Noir  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  most  cowardly  attack.  Between  the 
two  opposing  parties  there  were  certain  sensible  persons  who  tried  to  make 
themselves  heard.  "  Suppose  we  ascertain  the  exact  truth  before  we  decide  ?  " 
they  said. 

But  their  eloquence  was  thrown  away,  for  Paris  was  in  a  fever.  The 
boulevards  were  crowded,  the  cafe's  vociferous ;  groups  gathered  at  the 
corners,  and  angry  murmurs  arose  while  an  ominous  agitation  reigned  in  the 
faubourgs. 

"When  Raymond  saw  his  mother  that  evening  he  found  that  she  had 
heard  of  this  event,  and  was  greatly  agitated  by  it.  "  Is  not  the  finger  of 
God  distinctly  visible  in  this  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  ' '  At  the  very  moment  when 
the  empire  appeared  to  be  gaining  strength  once  more,  is  there  not  some- 
thing absolutely  startling  in  the  death  of  this  young  man,  whose  name, 
yesterday  totally  unknown,  may  to-morrow  prove  a  watchword  and  the 
rallying-cry  of  a  revolution  'i  " 

But  Prince  Pierre  was  arrested,  and  the  investigation  began.  Paris 
learnt  this  by  the  morning  papers,  which  published  a  statement  from  the 
Minister  of  Justice. 

"What's  the  use  ?  "   said  Roberjot  to  Raymond — "  what  magistrate  is 
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capable  of  eliciting  the  truth,  in  this  most  wretched  affair  "  Then,  shaking 
his  head,  he  added  :  "  Don't  you  see  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  ?  " 
Raymond  saw  that  the  Marseillaise  newspaper  came  out  in  mourning, 
with  a  leading  article,  written  by  Rochefort— a  cry  of  hatred  and  anger  cal- 
culated to  penetrate  into  the  most  secluded  workshops.  But  there  was  no 
need  of  trying  to  increase  the  excitement.  The  greatest  optimist  must  have 
felt  the  burning  blast  of  this  terrific  storm.  The  11th  was  employed  in  pre- 
parations for  the  funeral,  and  all  day  long  pilgrimages  were  made  to  Neuilly, 
where  Victor  Noir's  body  had  been  removed.  The  interment  was  fixed  to 
take  place  at  the  cemetery  of  Fere  La  Chaise,  on  the  following  day,  when  a 
cold,  icy  rain  set  in. 

"  If  it  rains— there  will  be  no  trouble,"  Petion  remarked  on  a  famous 
occasion  during  the  great  Revolution  ;  but  this  time  there  was  too  much 
excitement  for  people  to  care  for  the  weather.  Before  daybreak  the  army, 
commanded  by  Marshal  Canrobert,  was  on  foot.  The  garrison  from  Ver- 
sailles had  been  brought  into  Paris.  Troops  had  been  massed  on  the  Champ 
do  Mars,  and  round  about  the  Palais  de  1' Industrie,  while  brigades  of  police 
were  scattered  all  along  either  side  of  the  Avenue  de  la  Grand  Arme^e.  An 
immense  crowd  surged  towards  Neuilly,  and,  amid  the  throng,  circulated  a 
number  of  newspaper  vendors,  selling  La  Marseillaise  and  L'Eelipse.  The 
latter  journal  represented  Victor  Noir  dead,  and  the  hawkers  cried  aloud  : 
"Two  sous  for  the  body ! — two  sous  !  " 

It  was  then  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  critical  moment  was  ap- 
proaching. Would  there  be  any  military  demonstration  as  the  bier  entered 
the  cemetery  ?  Must  the  friends  of  Victor  Noir  take  the  bier  on  their  shoul- 
ders and  revolvers  in  their  hands  ?  Pushed  on  by  the  crowd,  Raymond 
found  himself  in  the  very  front,  and  almost  inside  the  house  of  mourning. 
He  saw  all  the  chiefs  of  this  movement  pass  before  him — all  those  who 
possessed,  or  thought  they  possessed,  any  influence — all  those  who  were 
expected  to  give  an  order  or  a  signal.  It  was  half -past  one  when  Henri 
Rochefort,  the  famous  pamphleteer,  arrived :  he  was  paler  than  usual,  and 
his  face  bore  signs  of  violent  emotion.  As  he  entered  a  small  anteroom, 
next  to  the  apartment  where  the  body  lay,  he  sank  on  to  a  chair,  and  said  ; 
"  Give  me  a  glass  of  water  ;  I  am  utterly  exhausted  !  " 

In  the  same  room  there  was  an  Englishman,  who  seemed  cold,  stiff,  and 
impassible.  He  drew  a  flask  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  Rochefort. 
''Drink  this,"  he  said,  "it  is  rum." 

"  Thanks  !  "  replied  Rochefort,  "  I  never  take  anything  of'the  kind." 
The  Englishman  returned  the  flask  to  his  pocket,  and,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  said :  "  You  are  wrong ;  a  little  rum  is  a  good  thing  when  a  man 
is  at  the  head  of  a  movement  like  this,  and  when  he  is  as  agitated  as  you 
are  ;  "  and,  turning  to  Raymond,  who  had  just  entered,  he  added  :  "  Don't 
you  agree  with  me,  sir  ?  " 

Raymond  had  no  time  to  reply  to  this  singular  person,  for  people  crowded 
round  Rochefort,  crying  :  "  What  shall  be  done  ?  What  have  you  decided 
on  ? " 

He  hesitated.  No  doubt  ho  said  to  himself  that  if  a  collision  were  to 
take  place,  this  great  crowd  would  bo  .slaughtered  ;  and  that  one  word  from 
his  lips  might  be  the  signal  for  terrible  bloodshed. 

A  man  came  in  with  eager  eyes — "  .Shall  we  march  towards  Paris  P  "  he 
asked. 

"  Who  gave  you  the  right  to  question  mo  ?  "  rejoined  Rochefort. 
"The  people,  whose  representative  you  are." 
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"  I  have  no  orders  to  receive  from  you." 

"  So  much  the  worse,  then  !  "  And  jamming  his  hat  down  over  his  eye?, 
the  man  went  out,  pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd  on  the  staircase. 

A  moment  more  and  Rochefort  followed  him.  Victor  Noir's  brother  had 
come  for  him,  and  implored  him  not  to  allow  any  bloodshed.  The  discussion 
was  most  violent,  but  finally  the  advice  of  Delescluze*  was  asked,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  interment  should  take  place  in  the  cemetery  at  Neuilly. 

Standing  at  a  window,  Rochefort  announced  this  determination  to  the 
crowd,  saying  it  was  the  wish  of  the  family,  and  should  be  respected  v.s 
such.  Around  the  house  these  words  met  with  approval.  But  Raymond 
heard  a  man  in  the  crowd  mutter,  ' '  "What  have  the  family  to  do  with  it  ? 
The  body  belongs  to  the  Democracy.  It  ought  to  be  borne  through 
Paris!  " 

The  coffin  was  removed  from  the  house  and  placed  on  a  funeral  car.  As 
soon  as  it  appeared  there  was  a  rush  and  a  push  among  the  crowd.  Ray- 
mond was  near  the  hearse,  and  a  man  in  a  blouse  caught  him  by  the  throat 
and  threw  him  back  against  the  wheel.  He  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
had  not  the  same  Englishman  whom  he  had  seen  with  the  flask  of  rum  come 
to  his  assistance.  He  dealt  the  man  in  the  blouse  a  formidable  blow  on 
the  chest,  and  helped  Raymond  up  again.  "In  a  crowd  like  this,"  he  said, 
coldly,  "you  ought  never  to  allow  yourself  to  be  hustled  and  grasped  like 
that." 

"You   have    in    all    probability,    sir,    saved   my  life "said    young 

Delorge. 

"I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  so,"  interrupted  the  Englishman  ;  "but 
it's  nothing,  I  assure  you— nothing  worth  talking  about.  But  excuse  me 
for  leaving  you  so  abruptly,  the  hearse  is  moving,  and  I  don't  wish  to  lose 
one  detail  of  the  ceremony." 

The  hearse  moved  through  the  immense  crowd,  and  slowly  took  its  way 
towards  the  little  cemetery  of  Neuilly.  Behind  it  walked  Rochefort  and 
Uirich  de  Fonvielle,  whose  overcoat  was  literally  in  rags.  And  thousands 
followed — Raymond  amoDg  them.  He  had  been  separated  from  the  En- 
glishman, but  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  moment.  "  What  a  strange 
person  !  "  thought  Raymond,  who  was  much  puzzled. 

But  he  had  no  time  for  further  reflection.  The  procession  had  suddenly 
halted.  "What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  people  round  about  him; 
"  what  has  happened  r  " 

Rochefort  had  succumbed  to  his  emotions,  and,  fainting  away,  had  been 
carried  into  a  neighbouring  shop.      "He's  dead,"  cried  the  mob. 

No  ;  he  had  but  fainted,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  recovered.  But 
this  incident  put  an  end  to  all  idea  of  carrying  the  bier  through  Paris  to 
Pere  La  Chaise,  and  lassitude  and  discouragement  began  working  on  this 
crowd,  which  had  been  on  foot  all  day  in  the  mud  and  rain.  It  moved 
on  more  rapidly  to  the  cemetery  at  Neuilly,  where  some  friends  of  Victor 
Noir  uttered  a  few  hot  words  of  vengeance. 

When  Rochefort  was  better,  he  sent  for  a  cab,  and  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  drive  back  to  Paris.  Then  those  who  had  declared  for  war  regained 
heart.  In  fact,  the  scene  was  a  terrible  one.  It  was  growing  dark.  The 
light  fog  which  had  followed  the  rain  imparted  vague  form  to  everything. 
The  clouds,  massed  in  the  west,  were  tinged  by  the  setting  sun  with  an  angry 
glow.     At  least  two  hundred  thousand  people   of  all  ages  and  classes  were 

*  Th&  famous  agitator  who,   becoming  a  member  of  the  Commune  in  1371,  wa3  shot 
down  behind  a  barricade  when  the  Versailles  troops  entered  ravis. — Trans. 
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slowly  marching  towards  the  Arc  de  Triompho,  singing  revolutionary  songs 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  uttering  occasional  roars  like  wild  beasts. 
What_  would  happen  when  this  crowd  met  the  police  massed  around  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  ?  Nothing  at  all  happened — the  police  withdrew  and  calmly 
watched  the  black  mass  march  past  them. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  people  asked  each  other 

The  column  went  down  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  the  songs  were  louder 
than  ever,  when  all  at  once,  on  approaching-  the  open  space  near  the 
Palais  de  l'lndustrie,  the  mob  came  to  a  stand-still.  Here  several  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  were  drawn  up,  and  soon,  above  the  tumult  of  voices  and 
songs,  one  could  hear  the  rolling  of  drums.  Rochefort  leaped  from  his  cab, 
and,  followed  by  two  friends,  approached  a  commissary  of  police,  who,  with 
his  scarf  round  his  waist,  stood  in  advance  of  the  troops,  and  barred  the  avenue. 

"  I  wish  to  pass."  said  Rochefort. 

"  You  cannot  go  any  farther,"  answered  the  commissary. 

"  But  I  am  Henri  Rochefort,  a  deputy  of  the  Corps  Legislatif." 

"If  you  go  on,"  was  the  reply,  "  you  will  be  the  first  man  cut  down, 
that's  all !  " 

And  thereupon  there  was  a  second  roll  of  the  drums,  and  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  advanced.  This  time  Rochefort  had  no  decision  to  take.  One  of 
those  panics  which  at  times  sweep  through  armies  like  a  cloud  of  dust 
through  the  streets,  had  seized  hold  of  this  crowd,  whose  imprecations  had 
rent  the  air  but  a  moment  before,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  was  dis- 
persed. And  when  Raymond  went  home  again,  Paris  was  as  quiet  as  he 
had  ever  known  it. 

"Well  P"  cried  worthy  old  Ducoudray,  who,  owing  to  a  severe  cold,  had 
to  his  great  despair,  been  unable  to  go  to  Neuilly. 

"  Paris  is  calm,"  answered  the  young  man,  in  a  gloomy  tone  ;  "it's  all 
over — this  was  but  a  false  alarm  !  " 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  M.  Roberjot,  who,  that  same 
evening,  called  on  Madame  Delorge,  and  related  how  stormy  the  sitting  of 
the  Chamber  had  been,  the  new  prime  minister  having  exclaimed  :  "  We  have 
been  all  justice  and  moderation  so  far.  Now  we  will  use  force,  if  need  be." 
And  thereupon  Roberjot  added  that  a  request  for  authority  to  commence 
proceedings  against  Rochefort  had  been  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  and  that  it  would  certainly  be  granted.  "Then  we  shall  see  !  " 
he  added,  rubbing  his  hands. 

Raymond  listened,  frowning.  It  was  not  mere  curiosity  which  had  taken 
him  to  that  day's  funeral.  He  knew  that  a  revolution  was  his  only  salva- 
tion. If  the  imperial  regime  crumbled,  De  Combelaine  and  De  Maumussy 
would  surely  be  crushed  by  its  fall,  the  duchess  and  her  son  would  be 
checked  in  their  wild  career,  and  Simone  might  perhaps  be  his.  So  with  the 
idea  of  watching  the  movement,  and,  perhaps,  of  assisting  in  its  success,  he 
had  gone  to  Neuilly.  He  did  not  repent  having  done  so,  but  at  the  close  of 
this  terrible  day  he  felt  utterly  worn  out,  physically  and  mentally.  Was  not 
Simone  lost  to  him  ?  He  knew  her  well  enough  to  realise  that  he  need 
never  try  to  change  her  determination  again.  He  knew  that  she  would 
heroically  and  nobly  accomplish  her  sacrifice,  without  condescending  to  spare 
herself  a  single  pang.  "  I  don't  choose  to  be  saved,"  she  had  said.  "  Besides, 
it  is  too  late°;  you  will  only  render  my  sacrifices  useless." 

What  sacrifices  had  she  alluded  to  ?  He  might  have  submitted  to  a 
known  and  measured  catastrophe,  but  to  bend  under  a  mysterious,  nameless 
misfortune  struck  him  as  the  height  of  misery  and  shame. 
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He  loved  Sirr.one,  and  she  loved  him,  and  yet  they  were  separated.  lie 
was  not  thirty,  but  he  thought  his  life  finished — his  present  without  hope, 
his  future  without  promise.  Assuredly,  hut  for  the  thought  of  his  mother, 
he  would  have  put  an  end  to  an  existence  which  had  grown  well  nigh  intole- 
rable to  him.  But  had  he  the  right  to  dispose  of  himself  like  that?  Would  it 
not  be  an  act  of  utter  baseness  to  abandon  this  noble  woman,  who  only  lived 
for  the  sake  of  her  children  ?  One  night  her  murdered  husband  had  been 
brought  home  to  her.  Was  the  body  of  her  son,  killed  by  his  own  hand, 
also  to  be  carried  through  her  door.  "I  must  continue  to  live,"  thought 
Raymond. 

His  father's  murder  had  not  been  avenged.  And  the  murderers,  were 
they  not  the  same  wretches  whom  he  suspected  of  having  originated  this 
dark  intrigue  which  was  killing  Simone  by  inches  ? 

The  empire  was  still  audacious  in  its  iniquity,  and  Raymond  determined 
to  enroll  himself  among  the  dissaffocted — among  those  who  were  always 
plotting,  and  always  ready  for  a  rising,  arms  in  hand. 

As  M.  Roberjot  had  foreseen,  the  shock  caused  by  Victor  Noir's  death, 
and  the  scenes  at  his  funeral,  increased  rather  than  diminished.  The  Cabi- 
net of  the  2nd  of  January  had  not  perceived  this  event  on  the  cards  tlis  day 
it  undertook  to  rule  France.  The  force  of  events  led  Emile  Ollivier  on  a  fatal 
descent,  from  which  he  could  not  rise  again,  and  he  slipped  lower  and  lower 
without  the  smallest  idea  what  he  should  find  at  the  end  of  his  fall.  The 
Chamber  authorized  proceedings  against  Rochefort  on  account  of  his  article 
in  La  Marseillaise — and  he  was  condemned  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and 
to  three  thousand  francs  fine.  This  occurred  on  January  22nd.  No  one 
supposed,  however,  that  this  judgment  would  be  carried  into  execution. 
People  were  mistaken.  On  the  7th  of  February,  Raymond  had  gone  to  the 
Chamber  to  hear  what  was  gning  on,  when  he  met  Roberjot,  who,  heated  by 
debate,  had  come  outside  for  fresh  air.  "  It  is  a  vote,  and  no  mistake,"  he 
said.     "  The  Chamber  authorizes  the  arrest  and  fine." 

"It's  terrible,"  rejoined  Raymond. 

It  was  certainly  a  very  bold  proceeding  to  arrest  a  man  whose  popularity 
was  then  literally  boundless.  Many  revolutions  have  often  succeded  which 
had  less  to  start  from.  However,  the  ministry  were  committed  to  this 
course,  and  the  order  for  arrest  was  given. 

That  same  evening,  as  Rochefort  was  passing  along  through  the  Rue  de 
Flandres,  on  the  way  to  the  printing  office  of  La  ^[arseillaisc,  he  was  arrested 
and  carried  off  in  a  cab,  hastily  summoned  from  the  stand  hard  by. 

He  was  perfectly  calm,  and  begged  his  friends  to  make  no  appeal  to  the 
people.  The  request  was  futile.  There  was  a  public  meeting  that  night  at 
the  Cafe  Favie  in  the  Rue  de  Monilmontant,  and  Flourens,  who  presided, 
jumped  upon  a  bench  and  summoned  his  adherents  to  arms,  after  which, 
pointing  a  revolver  at  a  commissary  of  police,  who  chanced  to  enter  the 
establishment,  he  exclaimed:  "  I  arrest  you  !  not  one  word,  or  I  shoot  you 
where  you  stand  !  " 

For  the  second  time  within  a  month  Raymond  held  his  breath,  waiting 
for  the  explosion  which  he  expected  would  follow.  Indeed  a  formidable 
uproar  succeeded  Flourens' s  words,  and  folks  applauded  the  desperate  act  by 
which  he  tried  to  set  the  ball  a  rolling.  There  were  three  hundred  men  in 
that  cafe,  and  all  swore  with  frightful  oaths  that  there  must  and  should  be 
a  change  of  government.  Outside,  the  crowd  was  constantly  increasing. 
Most  of  the  street  lamps  had  been  extinguished,  and  groups  of  men  and 
even  women  had  gathered  at;  all  the  corners.    Flourens,  who  was  always 
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ready  to  believe  what  he  wished,  always  prepared  to  accept  the  chimeras  of 
his  imagination  for  facts,  considered  that  Paris  was  ripe  for  a  revolution. 
He  left  the  cafe,  and  still  holding  his  revolver  pointed  at  the  commissary, 
he  went  through  the  faubourg.  Some  sixty  young  men  followed  him.  They 
were  unarmed,  but  they  kept  up  their  courage  by  bellowing  wild  songs. 

Carried  away  by  his  own  private  wrongs,  Raymond  began  himself  to 
address  the  crowd,  and  proposed  to  march  on  Sainte  Pelagic,  and  deliver 
Rochefort,  when  all  at  once  a  hoarse  voice  interrupted  him  with  the  words : 
"  That  is  a  nice  proposal  indeed.  This  fellow  wishes  to  get  us  out  of  the 
faubourg  to  deliver  us  up  to  the  police.     But  we  know  him." 

Raymond  beg-an  to  protest,  but  very  uselessly.  His  air  and  manner, 
clothes,  voice  and  way  of  speaking  were  all  against  him.  "  You  are  a  spy  !  " 
said  a  stout  young  fellow,  elbowing  him  roughly. 

It  was  so  dark  that  Raymond  could  not  see  the  faces  of  those  around 
him.  Quite  new  to  these  scenes  of  tumult,  he  tried  to  make  himself  heard. 
But  suddenly  the  cry  was  raised  :  "Let  us  settle  the  spy!"  And  at  the 
same  moment  he  was  caught  round  the  shoulders  and  by  the  legs  by  lithe 
vigorous  arms.  "  To  the  canal  with  him !  To  the  canal  !  "  cried  the  crowd. 
Raymond  realized  his  danger.  With  a  sudden  effort  he  loosened  the  arms 
round  his  shoulders,  with  a  kick  he  sent  the  fellow  who  had  him  by  the  legs 
rolling  in  the  gutter,  and  then  setting  himself  firmly,  he  clenched  his  fists 
and  cried  :   "  Look  out  !  " 

There  were  ten  seconds'  hesitation,  but  the  group  was  like  tinder,  these 
words  were  a  match,  and  the  affair  would  have  ended  disastrously  had  not  a 
tall  fellow  in  a  blouse  sprang  before  young  Delorge  exclaiming  :  "I  know 
the  citizen.     He's  as  true  as  steel !  " 

"  He's  a  spy  !  "  howled  the  crowd. 

"A  spy,"  repeated  the  man  with  an  oath.  "Where's  the  fellow  who 
dares  to  say  that  a  friend  of  mine  is  a  spy  ?  Just  let  him  come  forward  and 
say  it  to  me  !  " 

There  was  no  reply,  whereupon  the  man  drew  Raymond  out  of  the  crowd 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  beyond  hearing-,  exclaimed  :  •'  Be  off  with  you  ! 
Tour  place  isn't  here." 

"And  yet " 

"Keep  your  courage  for  a  better  occasion." 

"  What !    Hasn't  the  the  contest  already  begun  ?  " 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  in  a  tone  of  utter  contempt, 
replied,   "The  contest!     You  believe  in  one,  do  you  ?  " 

He  turned  away,  but  Raymond  stopped  him.  "  At  least  tell  me  your 
name,  so  that  I  may  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted." 

The  man  seemed  to  consider  this  question  a  very  natural  one.  "  I  am 
called  Tellier,"  he  said,   "  I'm  a  workman  at  the  Entrepot." 

"My  name  is  Raymond  Delorge,  and  I  should  like " 

"  To  pay  for  drinks  !  Oh,  yes,  I  see.  But  all  the  wine  shops  are  shut." 
And  darting  off,  he  was  soon  lost  in  the  darkness. 

Raymond  stood  still  looking  and  listening.  The  excitement  in  the 
faubourg  seemed  to  him  to  be  too  great  to  be  easily  calmed.  Men  were 
hurrying  past  seemingly  on  their  way  to  some  rendezvous,  and  the  cab- 
drivers  were  whipping  up  their  animals,  as  if  they  feared  that  their  vehicles 
would  be  seized  to  form  a  barricade. 

"  I  must  see  some  more,"  said  Raymond  to  himself.  "  I  cannot  go  home 
now  ! "  And  he  hurried  towards  a  spot  where  a  loud  din  was  being 
kept  up. 

VOL,  II.  D 
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It  was  Flourens  and  his  little  band,  all  singing  the  "  Marseillaise  "  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.  Flourens  himself  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  his  own  illusions,  for,  although  the  windows  were  thrown  open 
as  he  passed,  and  inquisitive  heads  peered  out  of  the  houses,  only  impreca- 
tions answered  his  stormy  appeals.  He  obtained  no  fresh  support,  and 
indeed  his  followers  were  steadily  decreasing,  as  they  fell  off  to  answer  the 
questions  of  lookers  on.  He  had  confidently  expected  to  find  an  army  at 
Belleville,  but  he  merely  met  about  a  hundred  men  insufficiently  equipped, 
"  If  we  only  had  some  arms  !  "  was  the  cry. 

Then  the  singular  idea  struck  him  there  would,  at  least,  be  some  guns 
in  the  property-room  at  the  Belleville  theatre.  But  when  he  arrived  there 
all  his  followers  had  slunk  away,  and,  but  for  one  boy  of  seventeen,  he  would 
have  been  altogether  alone.  Quite  desperate,  he  regained  the  street,  his 
overcoat  over  his  arm,  a  revolver  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other. 
He  then  began  to  rush  about  in  search  of  combatants  and  paving  stones. 
However,  he  found  the  police,  who  were  dispersing  the  last  remnants  of  the 
crowd,  and,  with  difficulty  escaped  from  their  clutehes.  And  when,  about 
midnight,  Raymond  returned  to  his  mother's  house,  he  said  to  Ducoudray, 
who  was  waiting  there  :  "  Things  are  all  smooth  again  !  " 

The  worthy  old  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ' '  In  my  time,"  he  replied, 
"  in  1830,  it  would  have  ended  very  differently." 


But  things  were  not  so  smooth  as  Raymond  fancied.  If  February  8th 
passed  off  quietly  enough  during  the  daylight,  at  nightfall  the  fever  began 
again.  A  dozen  barricades  were  thrown  up  in  the  Rue  de  Paris,  at  Bille- 
ville,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Maur,  the  Rue  de  la  Douane,  and  the  Faubourg  du 
Temple.  And,  on  the  next  evening,  fresh  scenes  of  disorder  occurred.  The 
riots  was  confined,  however,  to  Belleville  and  the  Faubourg  du  Temple. 
And,  as  during  the  previous  summer,  loungers  went  out  with  cigars  in  their 
mouths,  after  dinner,  to  look  on  and  amuse  themselves.  But  their  amuse- 
ment was  of  short  duration,  for,  on  the  10th,  after  three  or  four  hundred 
arrests,  the  streets  resumed  their  usual  aspect,  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
Roehefort  would  spend  his  six  months  in  prison. 

"  Probable,  of  course,"  said  Roberjot ;  "  but  by  no  means  certain."  And 
although  frankly  confessing  that  such  scenes  detached  timid  souls  from  the 
cause  of  liberty,  he  complacently  proceeded  to  enumerate  all  the  storms 
which  were  gathering  on  the  Imperial  horizon ;  speaking  of  the  trial  of 
Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  strikes  which 
were  being  constantly  organized  among  the  working  classes,  the  stagnation 
of  trade,  and  the  general  uneasiness  felt  in  regard  to  the  future. 

But  Raymond  had  other  cares.  Reasoning  carefully,  he  had  begun  to 
suspect  a  connection  between  the  mysterious  visitor,  who  had  called  at  the 
Rue  de  G-renelle  and  certain  events  of  the  preceeding  days.  At  Neuilly,  at 
the  funeral  of  Victor  Xoir,  he  would  have  been  thrown  down  and  trampled 
upon  but  for  the  interference  of  an  unknown  individual,  an  Englishman  of 
most  eccentric  appearance.  On  the  evening  of  Rochefort's  arrest,  a  work- 
man had  appeared  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  rescued  him  from  a  group 
of  furious  malcontents. 

These  two  circumstances  which  had  not  struck  him  at  the  time  now 
assumed  the  greatest  possible  significance  in  his  eyes  ;  and  he  asked  himself 
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if  the  Daysterious  visitor,  the  Englishman  at  Neuilly,  and  the  'workman  in 
the  blouse  were  not  one  and  the  same  person.  And  who  could  this  person 
be,  if  not  Laurent  Cornevin  ?  He  possessed  a  means,  a  method  of  verifying' 
the  exactitude  of  his  conjectures,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  work- 
man had  told  him  that  his  name  was  Tellier,  and  that  he  was  employed  at 
the  Entrepot.  ''  I  will  at  once  ascertain,"  said  Raymond,  "  if  this  man  is 
to  be  found  :  but  I  feci  certain  he  is  not  there.  If  my  suspicions  are  correct 
he  gave  me  a  false  name  and  a  false  address." 

An  hour  later  he  alighted  from  a  cab  in  the  Rue  de  Elandres,  and 
patiently  began  his  investigations.  He  found  that  the  name  of  Tellier 
was  utterly  unknown  at  the  Entrepot.  In  vain  did  he  question  every  one, 
from  the  foremen  to  the  lowest  workmen.  No  one  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  a  man  named  Tellier.  "That's  precisely  what  I  imagined,"  said  Ray- 
mond to  himself  as  he  turned  his  face  homewards. 

Now,  the  question  arose  how  he  might  put  himself  into  communication 
with  Laurent  Cornevin,  and  finally,  after  long  meditation,  Raymond  thought 
ho  had  found  a  means.  "  If  Laurent  is  thus  watching  over  me,"  he  said, 
"  it  is  because  he  feels  a  sincere  and  deep  affection  for  me.  If  he  knew  my 
unhappiness,  he  would  do  his  best  to  assist  me;  so  I  have  only  to  acquaint 
him  with  it." 

Accordingly  young  Delorge  wrote  this  letter:  "You  came  to  inquire  for 
Monsieur  de  Lespe'ran,  Are  you  the  man  I  suppose— the  old  friend  and 
partner  of  Monsieur  Pecheira  f  If  so,  I  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
to  let  me  see  you  and  speak  to  you.  Need  I  swear  the  most  profound 
secrecy  ?  My  happiness— my  very  life — are  at  stake  !  "  Raymond  placed 
this  urgent  entreaty  in  an  envelope,  and,  after  sealing  it  in  a  way  to  defy 
prying  curiosity,  he  confided  it  to  the  concierge  of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle- 
Saint-Germain,  and  begged  her  to  hand  it  to  the  first  person  who  came  to 
ask  for  him  by  name. 

Of  course  this  was  a  very  frail  chanee  on  which  to  fasten  his  hopes,  but 
at  all  events  it  gave  him  courage  to  seem  interested  in  the  new  arrangements 
which*  were  contemplated  by  his  mother,  who,  delighted  that  her  son  would 
now  be  with  her  in  Paris,  had  rented  a  small  apartment  adjoining  her  own,  and 
opened  doors  of  communication.  This  gave  her  two  rooms  for  Raymond's 
especial  use  ;  and  she  arranged  them  charmingly,  decorating  them  with 
many  of  the  pictures  and  art  treasures  she  had  inherited  from  the 
Baron  de  Gloriere.  To  these  same  rooms  she  also  carried  the  portrait 
of  General  Delorge.  "  It  belongs  to  you  by  right,  my  son,"  she  said,  "  it  will 
remind  you  of  the  past  and  of  your  duty,  if  you  are  ever  in  danger  of  for. 
getting  it." 

But  there  was  little  danger  of  forgetfulness  on  Raymond's  part.  Each 
hour  of  the  last  month  had  added  another  drop  of  bitterness  to  the  fury  that 
raged  in  his  heart.  To  crush  Combelaine  and  Maumussy  was  the  one  idea 
that  haunted  him.  It  was  with  this  idea,  indeed,  that  he  joined  one  of  the 
secret  societies  which  were  undermining  the  empire.  This  society  met  at  a 
little  house  in  the  Rue  des  Cinq  Moulins,  at  Montmartre,  and  was  called 
"  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Justice."  An  ex-representative  was  at  its 
head,  and  a  large  number  of  lawyers,  artists,  and  medical  students,  were 
among  its  members.  _  They  met  in  the  evening,  twice  or  three  times  in  the 
week.  The  avowed  aim  of  the  society,  in  case  the  police  discovered  its  exis- 
tence, was  the  propagation  of  democratic  journals  and  books,  but  its  real 
object  was  to  recruit  and  arm  a  body  of  men  in  the  provinces,  which  at  the 
first  signal,  would  appear  and  assist  the  Parisians  in  winning  the  victory. 
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Raymond  never  knew  the  precise  strength  of  this  society,  but  once  he 
heard  the  president  say :   "  We  have  over  fifty  thousand  guns." 

Was  this  the  truth  ?  Raymond  could  not  answer  this  question  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  He  was  not  long  in  seeing,  however,  that  his  new  friends  had 
no  great  confidence  in  immediate  success,  and  that  if  he  achieved  his  own 
ends,  it  would  not  he  through  them. 

With  all  his  thoughts  directed  toward  the  mysterious  visitor — whom  he 
steadfastly  imagined  to  be  Cornevin — he  repaired  each  day  to  the  Rue  de 
Grenelle  to  ask  the  concierge  if  anyone  had  been  there.  "No  one,"  she  re- 
plied, for  four  days  in  succession. 

But  on  the  fifth,  as  soon  as  Raj-mond  opened  the  door,  she  exclaimed  : 
"  He  has  been  here  !  " 

Raymond's  surprise  was  so  great  that  he  turned  pale.     "  And  you  gave 
him  my  letter  ?  "  he  asked. 
"Of  course." 
"  And  what  did  he  say?" 

"  He  seemed  very  much  astonished  at  your  leaving  a  letter  for  him  ;  and 
he  turned  it  over  and  over  in  his  hand.  At  last  he  opened  it,  and  turned  as 
red  as  a  beet  when  he  read  it.  He  exclaimed  :  '  Good  God :  '  and  went 
right  off." 

Raymond  was  greatly  disturbed,  but  he  preserved  an  unmoved  counte- 
nance ;  for  he  felt  that  the  keen  black  eyes  of  the  concierge  were  rivetted 
on  him.     "  And  is  that  all  my  friend  said  ":  "  he  asked. 
"Yes,  sir;  every  word." 

"  And  did  he  say  nothing  about  leaving  an  answer  ?  " 
"No." 

"  Nor  did  he  ask  at  what  hour  he  would  find  nie  in  ?  " 
"  Not  he.     He  swore  like  a  trooper,  and  ran  away  like  a  madman." 
Raymond  did  not  dare  ask  another  question,  for  the  woman's  curiosity 
was  evidently  aroused,  and  he  had  no  means  of  judging  whether  she  would, 
prove  an  ally  or  an  enemy.     So  he  laughed  carelessly  as  he  turned  away, 
saying  :   "  I  will  arrange  all  that." 

He  took  his  key  and  locked  himself  in  his  room,  where  he  could  abandon 
himself  to  the  terrible  apprehensions  which  assailed  him.  If  the  story  told  by 
the  concierge  was  correct — and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  it  was — the  man 
to  whom  his  letter  was  given  was  not  Laurent  Cornevin.  Was  it  possible  he 
had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  assist  his  mortal  enemies  by  revealing  Corne- 
vin's  existence  to  them.  "  I  fear  I  am  fatal  to  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
me !  "  he  muttered,  as  he  paced  the  room  in  agony  of  mind. 

He  scarcely  glanced  at  the  Maillefert  mansion  that  day,  but  towards 
evening  he  went  and  looked  out.  The  weather  was  mild;  the  windows  of 
the  mansion  were  open,  and,  some  six  or  eight  men,  white-cravated,  pale,  and 
solemn,  were  seated  round  a  table  covered  with  papers.  What  did  this 
gathering  mean?  wondered  Raymond.  However,  soon  afterwards  lamps 
were  brought  in,  and  the  servants  closed  the  windows.  He  could  see  no 
more. 

"I  shall  not  come  again,"  he  thought,  as,  utterly  depressed  and  dis- 
couraged, he  started  homewards.  But  he  had  scarcely  turned  the  corner  than 
he  heard  himself  called.  It  was  the  voice  of  Mies  Dodge,  and  on  recognising 
it  he  rushed  towards  her. 

She  seemed  very  much  startled  by  her  own  audacity,  and  trembled  like  a 
leaf,  looking  round  her  with  a  frightened  gaze.  "  For  three  days,"  she  said, 
"  I  have  been  trying  to  see  you." 
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On  hearing  this,  Raymond  felt  that  some  new  misfortune  awaited  him. 
'  Did  Mademoiselle  Simone  send  youP"  he  asked. 

"  No ;  it  is  entirely  without  her  knowledge  that  I  have  been  watching 
for  you." 

"What  has  happened.     Tell  me  at  once." 

"  Mademoiselle  is  to  be  married.  I  heard  her  give  her  promise  to  her 
mother." 

This  frightful  intelligence,  after  all  that  Simone  had  said,  was  quite  un- 
expected by  Raymond.  "Simone  to  be  married!"  he  gasped — "and  to 
whom  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  that  I  don't  know.  But  I  do  know  that  it  will  kill  her.  She  is 
dying,  Monsieur  Delorge — I  tell  you  she  is  dying  !  And  realizing  this  as  I 
do,  I  determined  to  find  you.     What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

This  was  the  problem  which  had  faced  Raymond  now  for  months,  and  to 
the  elucidation  of  which  he  had  applied  all  his  intelligence — all  his  energy. 
"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  wildly.  "  Ah  !  who  knows  ?  To  live 
in  this  way — to  be  always  struggling  in  the  darkness,  without  one  ray  of 
light  to  guide  me  ;  to  be  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  yet  never  meet  them 
face  to  face  ;  to  be  constantly  struck  at,  and  yet  never  see  where  the  blows 
come  from.  Ah !  if  Simone  would  only  have  consented  !  But,  no  !  It  is  she 
who  has  tied  my  hands  and  reduced  me  to  this  miserable  position,  to  this 
humiliating  existence,  to  this  endless  contest !  It  pleased  her  to  sacrifice 
herself,  and  she  has  done  so  !  I  shall  perish  with  her,  but  little  does  she 
care  !     No,  no,  Miss  Dodge,  Simone  never  loved  me !  " 

With  an  indignant  gesture,  as  if  she  heard  an  absolute  blasphemy,  the 
governess  exclaimed  ;  "  You  have  not  understood  me !  I  tell  you,  mademoi- 
selle will  not  live  until  the  marriage  !  " 

Raymond  checked  himself  suddenly.  The  very  violence  of  his  emotion 
ended  by  giving  him  that  lucidity  peculiar  to  mad  men,  and  which  often 
imparts  an  appearance  of  logic  to  their  acts.  "  Let  us  consult,"  he  said,  in 
a  constrained  voice,  "  for  we  are  only  losing  our  time  in  vain  words.  Have 
you  the  slightest  idea  of  the  stratagem  that  was  employed  to  bring  Simone 
to  Paris?" 

"  I  only  know  that  M.  Philippe  was  in  some  way  compromised,  and  that 
she  alone  could  save  him  by  making  great  sacrifices." 

"  Then  she  has  abandoned  her  fortune  to  him  ?  " 

"I  think  so." 

"  Then  I  understand  perfectly.     But  the  marriage  ?  " 

"  It  seems  it  is  as  essential  to  M.  Philippe's  welfare  as  the  money  was." 

"And  you  have  no  idea  who  the  miserable  coward  maybe  who  wishes  to 
marry  Simone  ?" 

"  None  whatever." 

Raymond  little  thinking  of  the  spies  who  might  be  hanging  roundabout, 
had  raised  his  voice.  He  saw  nothing  that  was  going-  on  near  him.  He 
did  not  notice  that  a  man  of  suspicious  appearance  was  smoking  his  pipe 
under  a  doorway  close  by.  "When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  marriage  ?  " 
ho  asked. 

"  On  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  And  in  what  way  f" 

The  poor  Englishwoman  was  on  pins  aud  needles.  "I  declare,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  ought  to  do  or  say.  My  profession  has 
sacred  obligations.     Certain  confidence  has  been  placed  in  me. " 

Raymond  stamped  hu  foot  impatiently.     "  Tell  me  at  once,"  he  said. 
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"Well,  then,  the  day  before  yesterday  M.  Philippe  went  out  early  in  a 
carriage. " 

"With  whom?" 

' '  Alone,  sir — and  when  he  came  in,  about  eleven,  to  breakfast,  he  was  so 
pale  and  agitated  that  1  felt,  when  I  met  him  on  the  stairs,  that  something 
bad  was  impending.  He  called  his  valet,  and  said  to  him,  '  Go  to  the  duchess 
and  beg  her  to  receive  me  at  once.'  I  divined  that  an  explanation  was  about 
to  take  place,  and  I  instantly  went  up  to  the  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by  Madame 
de  Maillef  ert,  and  entered  the  sitting-room  next  her  bedchamber.  Hardly 
had  I  got  there  than  I  heard  M.  Philippe  talking  with  his  mother.  His  first 
words  were,  '  Are  we  being  abominably  fooled  ! '  And  then  he  went  on 
talking  so  fast  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  a  word — only  here  and  there 
disconnected  phrases.  He  said  that  it  was  an  abuse  of  confidence ;  that  all 
was  lost ;  that  it  was  the  height  of  impudence,  and  that  he  would  blow  out 
his  brains.  The  duchess  all  the  while  uttered  angry  exclamations.  I  heard 
her  say  over  and  over  again,  '  It  must  and  shall  be  done.'  She  rang  her  bell, 
and  when  one  of  her  maids  appeared  she  dispatched  her  with  a  message  for 
Sinione  to  come  to  her  at  once.  And  mademoiselle  obeyed ;  but  what  took 
place  then  I  don't  know,  for  they  all  spoke  in  whispers.  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  when  my  poor  young  lady  left  the  room  she  was  as  white  as  a  lily,  and 
she  said  to  me :   '  I  am  to  be  married — but  I  shall  not  live  ! '  " 

Now  that  Miss  Dodge  was  well  started  with  her  tale  it  was  best  to  allow 
her  to  go  on  until  she  stopped  of  herself ;  but  Raymond  nevertheless  inter- 
rupted her. 

"  You  love  Simone,  "  he  said,  ''you  are  really  attached  to  her.  Do  you 
wish  to  save  her  ? ' ' 

«Oh!  sir " 

"Then  take  me  to  her  this  moment." 

Miss  Lydia  started  back,  looking  at  Raymond  in  absolute  horror.  "  I," 
she  answered, — ''  I  take  you  to  uiy  young  lady  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  To  the  house,  do  you  mean  r  " 

"  Precisely." 

"  But  it  is  an  utter  impossibility." 

"  Nothing  is  easier.  You  will  take  my  arm,  and  we  will  boldly  enter 
the  house.  When  the  servants  see  me  with  you  they  will  not  ask  a 
question." 

"But  madame " 

"  She  is  always  out  at  this  hour." 

"  M.  Philippe  may  be  there." 

Raymond  with  difficulty  repressed  a  threatening  gesture.  "If  he  be 
there  so  much  the  better." 

"What  are  you  saying  ?  Great  heavens  !  "  replied  the  poor  governess, 
and  she  throw  up  her  arms  in  despair,  forgetting  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
gesture  in  the  open  street.     "  You  are  mad  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

Perhaps  she  was  not  far  wrong,  for  Raymond  had  reached  a  point  when 
he  cared  for  nothing.  "  I  must  see  Simone — I  intend  to  see  her,"  he  re- 
sumed, in  that  harsh  fierce  tone  which  men  use  in  decisive  moments,  "and 
there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"  She  will  not  allow  you  to  finish  one  sentence,  She  will  be  displeased 
by  your  audacity,  and  bid  you  leave  her  at  once." 

"  Come,  Miss  Dodge." 

But   the    poor  woman  rejected  the  arm  which  Raymond  offered,   and 
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looked  as  if  she  were  about  to  fly  off.     "  And  what  do  you  think  will  become 
of  me  ?  "  she  asked.  "  My  young  lady  will  send  me  away  from  her  at  once." 

"  Do  you  prefer  she  should  die?  " 

"  I  shall  be  disgraced." 

To  discuss  this  subject  would  only  show  the  poor  woman  all  the  risks 
she  ran.  Raymond  saw  this  at  once.  "  Miss  Dodge,"  he  said,  peremp- 
torily, ' '  take  my  arm.     Time  is  passing. ' ' 

Subjugated  and  losing  her  head,  she  obeyed  him  and  took  a  few  steps, 
but  when  she  reached  the  open  gateway  of  the  house,  she  hastily  withdrew 
her  hand.     "  I  cannot,"  she  cried,  "  I  will  not  !  " 

Raymond  did  not  speak,  He  caught  her  hand,  drew  it  once  more  through 
his  arm,  and  dragged  her  into  the  court-yard.  Two  or  three  servants 
looked  round  with  an  astonished  air.  But  he  went  up  the  steps,  and  once 
in  the  vestibule,  he  released  the  poor  woman's  arm.  "Now,"  he  said, 
"  show  me  where  to  go." 

She  no  longer  made  the  smallest  attempt  at  resistance.  She  tottered  up 
the  grand  staircase,  and  on  the  second  landing  said  to  Raymond  :  "  Wait 
here  for  me  ;  I  will  go  and  tell  her." 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  Raymond.     "Goon;  I'll  follow." 

"But " 

"  Go  on,  I  say.     Would  you  give  her  time  for  reflection." 

More  dead  than  alive  she  obeyed  ;  and  turning  into  a  dark  passage  she 
opened  the  door  of  a  small  sitting-room  where  a  lamp  was  burning. 
"Mademoiselle,"  she  began. 

But  Raymond  did  not  allow  her  to  say  any  more.  He  pushed  her  aside, 
and  entered  the  room. 

"  It  is  I !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Simone  was  sitting  at  a  small  table,  looking  through  a  pile  of  papers. 
At  the  sound  of  Raymond's  voice  she  started  up  with  such  violence  that  her 
chair  was  overturned.  She  receded  to  the  very  wall,  with  her  arms  ex- 
tended.    "Raymond,"  she  murmured. 

Alas!  it  was  only  necessary  to  lopk  at  her  to  understand  Miss  Lydia's 
fears.  The  poor  girl  was  a  mere  shadow  of  herself.  Marble  was  never 
whiter  than  her  face.  Her  slender  hands  were  transparent  like  wax. 
Nothing  was  left  of  her  former  self  except  her  magnificent  eyes.  They  had 
all  their  former  clearness,  with  the  addition  of  pure  glitter.  The  colour  at 
last  rose  to  her  cheeks ;  and  having  recovered  in  some  measure  from  her 
surprise,  sho  exclaimed  in  a  haughty  tone  :  "  By  what  right  do  you  intrude 
here  ?     You  must  surely  be  mad!  "  and  she  pointed  to  the  door. 

Raymond  did  not  move.  "  Perhaps  I  am  mad,"  he  answered,  with  great 
bitterness.     "  I  am  told  that  you  are  about  to  marry." 

She  looked  at  him  fall  in  the  face,  and  in  a  voice  that  did  not  even 
tremble,  she  replied  :     "  And  you  have  been  told  the  truth." 

When  Raymond  entered  the  house,  he  still  doubted,  in  spite  of  what  Miss 
Dodge  had  told  him,  and  even  at  this  very  moment,  with  Simone's  voice 
ringing  in  his  ear,  he  had  a  vayue  feeling  of  wonder.  He  asked  himself  if 
he  were  not  dreaming.     "  I  will  not  allow  it!  "  he  cried. 

Simone  drew  her  slender  figure  erect.  "  By  what  right  will  you  intes- 
fere  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  By  the  right  given  to  me  by  your  love  and  your  promises.  Have  you 
forgotten  that  you  said  to  me,  with  your  head  on  my  heart,  '  A  girl  like 
myself  loves  but  once  in  her  life.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  man  she  loves  or 
she  dies  unmarried.'  " 
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When  Miss  Dodge  had  entered  the  room,  she  had  sank  almost  fainting 
on  the  chair  nearest  the  door.  By  degrees,  however,  her  senses  had  come 
back  to  her.  She  was  shocked  at  Raymond's  violence,  and  terrified  that  he 
should  speak  so  loud,  at  the  risk  of  been  heard  all  over  the  house. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  sir !  "  she  exclaimed. 

But,  with  a  gesture,  Simone  stopped  her.  "  Let  him  speak,"  she  said, 
"  it  is  only  right  that  not  one  pang  should  be  spared  me  !  " 

But  her  tone  betrayed  such  agony  of  suffering  that  Raymond  checked 
himself,  ashamed  of  his  own  vehemence.  "  You  will  never  know  what  I  have 
endured,"  he  murmured. 

"I  know  that  you  are  inflicting  the  most  useless  torture  on  me,  and 
that  it  would  be  more  generous  on  your  part  to  leave  me." 

"  Not  until  I  have  spoken,  and  said  what  I  came  to  say."  With  these 
words  he  approached  her,  and  in  a  voice  that  vibrated  with  passion, 
he  resumed:  "I  have  come  to  show  you  the  position  in  which  we  both 
stand.  Above  all  conventional  rules,  there  is  the  sacred  right — the  duty 
which  belongs  equally  to  all  of  God's  creatures — of  defending  their  lives  and 
happiness.  We  have  a  right  to  do  so.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  leave  this 
house  now  with  me.  It  is  only  to  obtain  your  fortune  that  they  clamour  for 
your  person.  Give  them  your  millions.  Money  !  What  is  that  to  us — to 
.you  and  me  ?  Can  I  not  work  and  give  you  a  home  P  Come !  If  you  are 
not  falser  than  any  woman  that  breathes,  you  will  come." 

Simone's  serenity  was  only  comparable  to  that  of  a  martyr,  standing, 
resigned,  in  the  arena,  and  offering  her  soul  to  God  while  wild  beasts  tear 
out  her  entrails.  "  My  destiny  is  fixed,"  she  said.  "  No  one  in  the  wide 
world  can  change  it  now.  I  devote  myself  to  an  interest  that  I  regard  as 
superior  to  my  life.  Do  not  be  jealous.  I  have  broken  no  promises,  for  no 
other  man  will  ever  take  me  in  his  arms.  Death  will  hold  me  in  its  cold 
grasp,  Raymond.  An  abyss  of  shame  has  opened,  and  my  poor  body  is 
needed  to  fill  it  up.     Do  you  see  now  ?  " 

Raymond  did  not  speak.  The  oppressive  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
sobs  of  poor  Miss  Dodge. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  "I  will  go  as  soon  as  you  tell  me  what  sacred 
cause  it  is,  to  which  you  thus  sacrifice  yourself.  I  have  a  right  to  know  and 
judge  it.     Do  you  not  sacrifice  my  life  as  well  as  your  own  i  " 

"It  is  a  secret  that  must  be  buried  with  me." 

Raymond's  anger  was  becoming  uncontrollable.  "And  this  is  all  you 
will  say,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  do." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  shall  find  your  brother,  and  hold  him  accountable  for  the  horrible 
wrong  he  is  doing  you." 

Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert  started  forward. 

"No — you  will  not  do  that  ?"  she  said. 

"  I  will  do  it — so  truly  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven.  Who  will  prevent 
me  i" 

"I  will,"  said  Simone  ;  and  she  grasped  Raymond's  hand  and  pressed  it 
with  a  strength  of  which  he  had  not  believed  her  capable.  "  I  will,"  she 
repeated,  "  if  my  voice  has  still  any  power  to  reach  your  heart.  I  will  pray 
to  you  on  my  bended  knees  to  relinquish  this  intention.  Would  you  embitter 
my  dying  moments  by  compelling  me  to  feel  that  I  have  sacrificed  myself 
uselessly?" 

He  did  not  reply  to  this  question.     "  At  least,"  he  said,   "  you  can  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  man  you  are  to  marry  ?  " 
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"Would  it  make  any  difference  to  you  ?  "  she  stammered ;  "would  you 
be  more  or  less  unhappy  according  to  the  name  of  the  person  I  married  ?  " 

"  I  choose  to  know." 

At  this  moment  a  voice  behind  him  replied  :  "  Mademoiselle  de  Maille- 
fert  marries  the  Count  de  Combelaine." 

With  a  great  start,  as  if  he  had  received  a  sword  thrust  in  his  back, 
Raymond  turned  round,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  duchess 
and  her  son.  They  had  returned  home  together,  and  as  they  came  up  the 
stairs  they  had  heard  Raymond's  ringing  voice,  and  had  hurried  to  the  room. 

"I  repeat,"  said  the  duchess,  "that  my  daughter  marries  Monsieur  de 
Combelaine." 

Raymond  had  heard  her  the  first  time  she  said  this — had  heard  her  only 
too  distinctly — and  if  he  did  not  speak,  it  was'because  words  were  powerless 
to  express  his  feelings.     "  It  is  a  lie  ! — a  disgraceful  lie  !  "   he  said,  at  last. 

"  Ask  my  sister,"  said  Philippe,  with  that  peculiar  motion  of  the  body 
which  amounted  in  him  almost  to  a  nervous  affection.  This  time  he  shook 
from  head  to  foot,  and  his  teeth  fairly  chattered. 

Raymond  turned  to  Simone.  "Am  I  to  believe  your  mother  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  feebly  but  distinctly. 

Raymond  tottered — the  room  grew  dark  to  him- -and  he  grasped  his 
head  with  both  hands.  "  Thou  hearest,  O  God  of  Love  and  Mercy !  Thou 
hearest !  She  consents  to  become  the  wife  of  Combelaine  ! — she  !— Simone  !  " 
Then  all  at  once,  blinded  by  the  blood  that  rushed  to  his  head,  he  snatched 
hold  of  Simone's  arm.     "  Do  you  know  who  this  man  is  P  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  replied,  faintly. 

"  Do  you  know  that  it  is  this  very  man  who  basely  murdered  my  father, 
General  Delorge  ?  " 

Simone  sank  back  in  her  chair.      "You  told  me  all  that,"  she  said. 

"  And  you  will  marry  him  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Dizzy  with  horror,  Raymond  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  then  turning 
to  the  duchess,  said  :  "  And  you  madame — will  you  give  your  daughter  to 
such  a  man  ?  " 

The  duchess  hesitated.  Then:  "In  families  like  ours,"  she  replied, 
"  necessities — reasons — often  arise  which  are  all  paramount.  My  daughter 
has  told  you  that  it  is  of  her  own  free  will  that  she  devotes  herself " 

"  Of  her  own  free  will !  "  interrupted  Raymond. 

Madame  de  Maillefert  stopped  him,  and  in  a  tone,  the  sincerity  of  which 
struck  him  even  at  that  moment,  she  said  :  "I  assure  you  that  if  it  were 
in  my  power  to  break  off  this  marriage  I  would  do  so." 

"  In  your  power  !  "  repeated  Raymond.  And  turning  to  the  young  duke, 
he  said  :  "  What  Madame  la  Duchesse  cannot  do  you,  Monsieur  le  Dae, 
the  head  of  this  noble  house,  the  depository  of  the  unsullied  honour  of  twenty 
generations ' ' 

"  You  heard  my  mother,  sir." 

"  Madame  la  Duchesse  is  a  woman,  while  you  are  a  man.  Has  the  sword 
bequeathed  to  yon  by  your  ancestors,  become  so  rusty  in  the  scabbard,  that 
you  must  accept  this  humiliation  ?  " 

"  Philippe  flushed  scarlet.     "Sir  !  "  he  stammered  ;  "  sir ." 

"  Philippe  !  "  exclaimed  the  duchess. 

"  It  is  true,"  continued  Raymond,  with  intense  sarcasm,  "it  is  true  that 
the  Count  de  l\>mbelaine  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  greatly  to  be  feared.  He 
was  once  accustomed  to  the  daily  use  of  a  sword." 
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The  duke  started  forward  and  his  glass  fell  from  his  eye.  "  You  must 
account  to  me  for  these  words,  sir  !  "  he  cried. 

But  Simone  advanced  like  a  spectre  and  passed  between  the  two  young 
men.     "  Not  another  word,  Philippe,"  she  said. 

"  What !  not  when  I  am  insulted  like  that  ?  " 
_  "  I  wish  it.     And  I  have  paid  dearly  enough  for  the  right  to  express  my 
wishes.     And  you,  Raymond,  will  admit  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  you 
to  taunt  a  man  who  will  not  answer." 

Raymond  was  silenced.  He  had  begun  to  notice  the  extraordinary 
patience  shown  by  the  duchess,  and  to  wonder  at  it. 

"  It  is  not  generous,  sir,"  she  said  gently,  "  to  add  to  our  trials.  I  under- 
stand and  feel  for  your  sorrow,  and  I  can  excuse  it  so  entirely  that  I  do  not 
even  ask  you  to  account  for  your  presence  here.  Believe  me,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  we  suffer  also.  But  life  has  inexorable  necessities.  If  it  were 
even  to  kill  us  all  at  one  blow  this  marriage  must  take  place." 

"  It  must  take  place,"  repeated  the  young  duke. 

Raymond  looked  drearily  round  in  the  room,  and  in  an  icy  tone,  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  his  previous  violence,  he  said:  "And  I,  by  all 
that  I  hold  most  sacred  in  this  world — by  the  memory  of  my  murdered 
father — assure  you  that  this  marriage  will  never  come  to  pass." 

''  What  do  you — what  can  you  hope  to  do  ?" 

"  That  is  my  secret.  Oifly,  the  solemn  oath  I  have  just  sworn,  you  may 
repeat  to  Monsieur  de  Combelaine.     Perhaps  it  will  cause  him  to  reflect." 

He  knelt  beside  Simone,  who  had  lost  all  consciousness.  He  took  both 
of  her  hands  and  kissed  them,  murmuring  some  words  that  were  inaudible, 
and  then  staggering  to  his  feet  he  left  the  room. 

VI. 

There  must  have  been  an  enormous  interest  at  stake  to  compel  the  Duchess 
de  Maillefert,  usually  so  haughty  and  violent,  to  the  constraint  of  the  last 
twenty  minutes. 

"  Well!  "  said  Philippe,  as  Raymond's  footsteps  died  away  on  the  stair- 
case.    "  Well." 

"Well!"  answered  the  duchess.  "Did  I  not  warn  you  that  such  a 
scene  as  this  would  surely  take  place  ?     Did  you  not  expect  it  ?  " 

"And  I  have  been  insulted  under  my  own  roof  by  a  man  whom  I  could 
not  call  to  account.     Ah  !  why  did  I  not  listen  to  you  ?  " 

Madame  de  Maillefert  sighed  impatiently.  "  It  is  true,"  she  said,  "  that 
we  have  been  trifled  with." 

"  But  who  would  ever  have  expected  such  an  amount  of  impudence  ?  ' 
said  Philippe.     "  Let  him  look  out,  though,  for  I  have  not  said  my  last 
word." 

"  True,"  said  the  duchess,  "you  have  still  some  reason  to  hope.  Every- 
thing depends  on  the  next  few  days." 

The  duke  interrupted  his  mother  with  a  long,  irreverent  whistle.  "  Mean- 
while M.  Delorge  will  set  everything  and  everybody  by  the  ears,"  he  ex- 
claimed. '•  Combelaine  is  quite  capable  of  believing  that  he  does  it  at  our 
instigation. 

"  M.  Delorge  will  not  carry  his  threats  into  execution." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  mother.  The  fellow  is  simple  and  sentimental,  but 
he  is  in  deadly  earnest." 
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Miss  Dodge,  hurrying  to  Simone's  assistance,  recalled  the  duchess  to 
circumspection. 

"  Hush  !  "  she  said,  lowering  her  voice  ;  <:  Simone  will  soon  change  all 
that.  Her  empire  over  M.  Delorge  is  absolute.  She  will  even  be  able  to 
induce  him  to  leave  Paris.  Perhaps  she  had  better  write  to  him  to  come  and 
see  her  again." 

"  And  if  Delorge  finds  Combelaine  here  to-night  ?  " 
"  He  won't,  I'm  sure.  Now  go  and  I  will  speak  to  your  sister." 
But  the  duchess  was  wrong.  Raymond,  on  leaving  the  Maillefert 
mansion,  was  a  very  different  man  to  what  he  had  been  on  entering  it.  He 
understood  that  De  Combelaine  and  the  De  Mailleferts  hated  each  other,  as 
is  often  the  case  when  booty  has  to  be  divided,  and  so  he  had  arranged  a 
simple  plan,  which  he  was  determined  to  carry  out  with  all  the  sang-froid  of 
a  man  to  whom  life  is  utterly  valueless.  He  would  go  the  Count  de  Com- 
belaine and  say  to  him :  "  I  love  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert,  and  she  is 
utterly  indifferent  to  you.  I  am  beloved  by  her.  She  hates  you.  It  is  her 
fortune  you  want — take  it.  But  as  for  marrying  her,  you  need  not  dream 
of  it,  for  I  will  blow  out  your  brains  first.  And  I  will  do  it!  "  Raymond 
said  to  himself,  "just  as  I  would  blow  out  those  of  a  mad  dog !  " 

While  reflecting  in  this  manner  he  reached  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  charming  mansion  for  which  Do  Combelaine 
was  indebted  to  imperial  generosity.     Raymond  rang  at  the  bell,  and  when 
the  door  was  opened,  he  asked  :   "Is  the  count  at  home  ?  " 
"No,  sir." 

"I  have  come  on  most  important  business.     I  must  see  him." 
The  servant  had  no  time  to  answer,   for  at  this   moment  an  elegant 
brougham  drew  up  outside,  and  a  lady  alighted  and  went  up  the  steps  as  if 
she  were  at  home. 

But  the  servant  stepped  forward  and  barred  her  passage,  saying  firmly 
but  respectfully  :  "  The  count  is  not  at  home,  madame." 

The  lady  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  replied  :  "  You  are  new 
in  this  house,  I  see,  and  probably  do  not  know  who  I  am." 
"  You  are  mistaken,  madame,  I  know  very  well." 
"Then  move  aside,  so  that  I  may  pass." 

"  I  cannot,  madame,  for  I  have  received  my  orders  from  my  master." 
' '  The  woman  stood  in  such  a  position  that  the  light  fell  on  her  face. 
She  was  one  of  those  persons  who  are  only  found  in  Paris,  and  who  are 
indebted  to  incessant  care  and  mysterious  secrets  of  the  toilette  table  for  the 
privilege  of  prolonging  their  summer  into  autumn.  She  was  over  thirty. 
But  how  much — five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  ?  This  question  was  a  difficult  one  to 
decide  on.  However,  the  more  Raymond  examined  her,  the  more  convinced 
he  was  that  he  had  seen  her  before. 

•'Call  Leonard,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  command. 

This  was  the  Count  de  Combelairie's  confidential  servant.     "Monsieur 
Lronard  is  no  longer  here,  madame,"  said  the  servant. 
"  Leonard  not  here  !  " 

"No,  madame,  he  has  left  the  count's  employment  for  that  of  an 
English  lord,  who  pays  him  enormous  wages." 

The  lady  tore  her  gloves  off  her  hands  in  a  rage.  "  Then  go  you  to  the 
count  and  tell  him  that  I  am  here — here  at  his  door,  waiting." 

"  But  he  is  out,  madame.     I  swear  to  you  that  ho  is  out,"  the  poor  man 
replied.     "  Just  as  you  drove  up,  I  was  toiling  this  gentleman  the  "same." 
The  lady  turned,  and  as  sho  scanned  Raymond  she  uttered  3,  startled 
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exclamation.    "  I  will  come  back,"  she  said.   And  then  addressing  Raymond, 
she  added  :   "  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  assist  me  to  my  carriage  ?  " 

Raymond  complied ;  and  when  she  had  settled  herself  among  her 
cushions,  she  faid  to  him  in  a  low  voice  :  "  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are 
M.  Raymond  Delorge  ? ''' 

"  I  am,  madauie." 

' '  The  general's  son  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed :  "  Tell  my  coachman  to 
drive  home  by  the  Champ  Elysees,  and  then  take  a  seat  by  my  side." 

Raymond's  situation  had  become  so  desperate  that  he  was  ready  for 
anything.  He  would  even  have  entered  the  carriage  of  his  infernal  majesty 
in  the  mood  in  which  he  then  found  himself.  So  he  obeyed  this  woman, 
who,  when  the  door  was  shut  and  the  carriage  had  started,  said:  "You 
d)  not  know  me,  I  see." 

"I  am  sure  you  are  not  unknown  to  me,"  he  replied.  And  indeed  he 
had  been  cudgeling  his  memory  most  ineffectually  concerning  her. 

"I  must  put  you  on  the  track,  I  fear,"  she  remarked.  "  You  have  not 
seen  me  for  years — sixteen  or  eighteen,  perhaps.  How  time  passes!  I  was 
then  a  young  woman  and  you  a  child.  Still  my  name  has  been  mentioned 
too  often  at  your  mother's  for  you  to  have  forgotten  me,  I  am  sure."  But 
Raymond  was  by  no  means  enlightened.  "  In  those  days  your  friends — 
Monsieur  Roberjot  especially — fancied  that  I  must  be  able  to  serve  you  all. 
Now  do  you  know  ?  Not  yet !  Did  not  the  mother  of  one  of  your  school- 
friends  have  a  sister  ?  " 

Raymond  started  to  his  feet  so  hastily  that  his  hat  was  crushed  against 
the  top  of  the  carriage.     "  Flora  Misri !  "  he  cried. 

In  a  tone  of  annoyance  his  companion  replied :  "  I  was  called  so,  certainly, 
some  years  ago,  but  now  and  for  some  time  past  my  friends  have  spoken  of 
me  as  'Madame  Misri." 

Raymond  stammered  forth  an  excuse,  which  she  quickly  interrupted. 

"That  will  do,"  she  said."  If  I  asked  you  to  take  a  seat  iu  my  carriage 
it  was  because  I  had  something  to  tell  you  which  could  not  fail  to  interest 
you. ' ' 

"Madame!" 

"You 'need  not  be  so  astonished.  Without  your  suspecting  it,  your 
interests  and  mine  are  the  same  just  now.  Listen  to  me :  You  have  been 
wishing  to  marry  for  the  last  three  months,  have  you  not  P  " 

For  the  last  minute  or  two  Raymond  had  been  expecting  a  question  of 
this  kind,  so  he  was  on  his  guard,  and  answered  in  a  tolerably  cool  tone  : 
"  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer." 

"Why  dispute  about  words  P  "  answered  Madame  Misri,  with  a  frown. 
"  There  has  certainly  been  some  talk  of  your  marriage." 

"  You  are  right,  madame,"  he  replied ;  for,  after  all,  what  was  the  use 
of  denying  it. 

"  The  young  lady  is  rich,  I  hear." 

"  Enormously  so." 

"  She  is  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert,  I  believe  P 

Raymond's  embarrassment  was  increased  by  the  darkness  which 
concealed  the  woman's  countenance.  There  is  nothing-  so  trying  as  a  con- 
versation in  the  dark.  The  speakers  are  like  two  duelists  who  fig-ht  in  the 
dark,  sword  in  hand.  He  felt  certain  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  rage,  and  he 
realized  that  he  was  himself  in  a  most  critical  position,  and  that  every- 
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thing  depended  on  his  prudence  and  skill.  And  so  measuring-  each  word  he 
uttered,  he  slowly  said:  "I certainly  had  reason  to  hope  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Maillefert  would  be  my  wife." 

"Does  she  love  you  ? " 

"I  think  so." 

"  And  her  family  repels  you  ?" 

"Absolutely." 

"  In  order  that  she  may  marry  a  man  whom  she  ought  to  hate  ?  " 

"I  fear  so." 

Madame  Misri,  in  her  turn,  wished  she  could  see  Raymond's  face  ;  but 
being  unable  to  do  so,  she  did  what  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  man. 
She  leaned  forward  and  took  his  hand.  "Do  you  know  the  man  who 
proposes  to  rob  you  of  the  woman  you  love  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  boldly. 

"  Why  tell  this  falsehood  ?  You  know  perfectly  well  that  your  rival  is 
Monsieur  de  Combelaine." 

Raymond  did  not  reply. 
"  What  were  you  going  to  see  him  for  ?  " 

Still  he  did  not  speak.  He  fancied  he  saw  a  ray  of  hope  in  the 
horizon. 

"  You  meant  to  quarrel  with  him  "  she  said — "  to  challenge  him  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  de  Combelaine  would  not  fight  with  me,  madame." 

She  started.  "To  be  sure.  I  remember  that  once  you  sent  your  seconds 
to  him,  and  that  he  positively  refused  to  meet  you.      You  must  hate  him  P  " 

"  Is  it  not  natural  to   hate  the  man  who  robs  me  of  the  girl  I  love  ?  " 

"And  that  is  not  all,"  said  Madame  Misri,  slowly. 

"What  then?" 

"It  is  said  that  it  was  not  in  a  duel  that  he  killed  General  Delorge." 

A  cold  dew  of  agony  broke  out  on  Raymond's  brow.  "And  are  peoplo 
wrong  in  saying  that  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  constrained  voice. 

It  was  Madame  Misri's  turn  now  to  weigh   her  words ;  and  instead  of 
replying  to  the  question  she  said  :  "  What  would  you  do  to  punish  this  man  f " 

Thanks  to  his  amazing  self-control,  Raymond  choked  down  the  exclama- 
tion of  joy  which  rose  to  his  lips.  This  woman  who  spoke  to  him  of 
vengeance,  and  who  seemed  willing- to  sign  a  compact  of  hatred,  was  Flora 
Misri,  so  long  the  associate  and  confidante  of  M.  de  Combelaine.  To  ruin 
the  count,  Raymond  felt  certain  this  woman  had  only  to  lift  her  little, 
finger.  Was  she  loyal  ?  Could  he  trust  her ?  "I  have  but  'one  thought 
madame,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  I  impatiently  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
I  may  punish  this  man." 

The  brougham  had  just  reached  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  l'Etoile,  that  is 
to  say,  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground,  and  the  coachman  drove  at  a 
spanking  pace  down  the  Avenue  de  la  Reine-Hortonse.  Noticing  this 
Madame  Misri  hastily  lowered  the  front  window  of  the  carriage.  "Turn 
round,"  she  said  to  her  coachman.  "  Take  the  Avenue  de  l'Imperatrice,  and 
walk  your  horses." 

Then  turning  to  Raymond  she  continued:  "You  distrust  me,  Monsieur 
Delorge  'i  I  can  see  that  very  plainly.  Do  not  deny  it.  I  am  thoroughly 
well  informed.  You  distrust  me  because  you  know  that  for  twenty  years  I 
have  been  the  Count  de  Combelaine' s  friend." 

Raymond  did  not  speak. 

"Know,  thenj"  she  continued,  "  that  I  now  hate  this  man  more  than 
you  do," 
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"Madame!" 

"  Yes  ;  I  mean  -what  I  gay ;  for  I  have  every  reason  to  hate  him.  He  has 
deceived  me.  He  has  trifled  with  me.  You  know  his  past — you  know  his 
relations  with  me.  I  was  a  mere  child  when  I  first  knew  him.  He  led  a 
most  miserable  existence.  He  was  flouted  by  all,  respected  by  none.  He 
lived  on  his  wits,  by  his  sword,  and  by  the  gaming-table.  But  he  pleased 
me.  His  cj-nicism  frightened  mo.  His  impudence  dazzled  me.  I  worshipped 
his  very  vices.  In  a  short  time  I  became  his  slave.  I  thought  and  felt  only 
as  he  wished  me  to  think  and  feel.  What  days  those  were  !  One  by  one  his 
resources  became  exhausted,  and  it  was  on  me  that  he  then  depended  for  his 
cigars  and  coffee,  and  the  money  he  gambled  with.  If  I  could  not  supply 
his  needs  he  beat  me.  Why  did  I  remain  with  him  P  I  did  not  love  him  ? 
I  hated  him  ;  still  I  stayed." 

Was  it  to  give  Raymond  more  confidence  that  Madame  Misri  raised  the 
veil  from  her  indignation  ?     "  She  is  sincere,"  said  Raymond  to  himself. 

Man  while  she  continued  :  "Then  came  the  coup  d'€tat,  and  all  at  once  Com- 
belaine  became  quite  an  important  person.  How  was  it  that  he  did  not  break 
with  me?  I  fancied  it  was  because  he  was  really  attached  to  me— fool 
that  I  was  !  But  he  had  simply  decided  that  it  was  his  interest  not  to  sepa- 
rate. He  has  a  very  long  head.  He  thought  this  prosperity  of  his  was  a 
fleeting-  thing,  that  the  day  might  come  when  Flora  would  be  again  useful 
to  him.  He  was  never  able  to  put  any  money  by.  With  imperial  revenues 
at  his  control,  he  was  always  embarrassed  and  always  in  debt.  Millions  on 
millions  have  passed  through  his  hands,  and  been  lavished  on  women,  play 
and  horses.  His  friends  all  say  he  will  end  in  an  alms-house  ;  but  I  have 
always  thought  he  would  end  in  the  assize  court,  knowing  that  when  he  needs 
money  he  will  procure  it  at  any  cost,  and  that  he  hates  those  who  are  better 
off  than  himself." 

Raymond  v,as  more  and  more  impressed  by  this  woman's  sincerity, 
but  he  was  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  her  hatred. 

"  At  that  time,"  she  said,  "I  did  my  best  to  keep  him  within  bounds. 
But  he  would  not  listen ;  he  simply  said,  '  Pshaw !  While  I  am  ruining 
myself  just  you  get  rich ;  and  when  you  are  a  millionaire  I  will  marry  you.' 
He  said  that  so  many  times  that  finally  the  idea  did  not  leave  my  brain  :  the 
thought  of  being  Madame  la  Comtesse,  after  being — what  I  have  been— was 
naturally  very  agreeable  to  me.  So  I  began  to  save,  and  I  was  actually 
miserly.  My  only  happiness  was  to  look  at  Combelaine,  pnd  say  to  myself  : 
""  Go  on — spend — throw  your  money  to  the  dogs.  My  store  is  growing,  and 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  you  will  implore  me  on  bended  knees  to  be  your 
wife.'  " 

One  by  one  all  Raymond's  doubts  had  vanished.  No  art  was  capable  of 
feigning  such  anger  as  Madame  Misri's.  ''Two  years  elapsed,  Monsieur 
Delorge, ' '  she  continued,  ' '  before  I  found  myself  j  ustified  in  my  anticipations. 
I  was  right  though,  for  one  day  Combelaine  had  spent  his  last  farthing, 
and  then  be  thought  of  me.  I  saw  him  come  in.  His  face  was  very  pale 
and  his  eyes  bloodshot,  which  with  him  was  a  sign  of  very  great  emotion. 
'  You  are  rich,  Flora  ?  '  he  said.  '  I  have  a  million,'  I  answered.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  several  times,  and  then  he  came  towards  me  and 
said  ;  '  Look  here — I  am  drowning — give  me  half  of  what  you  have  j  it  will 
save  me.'  I  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  I  replied,  '  As  soon  as  we  are 
married  all  I  have  will  be  yours.'  He  jumped  three  feet.  '  You  are  not  in 
earnest  P '  he  asked.  '  Indeed  I  am.'  'Do  you  expect  me  to  marry  you ?' 
'Most  assuredly.'     But  here  let  me  tell  you,   Monsieur  Delorge,  that  in, 
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reality  I  had  no  such  anticipations.  I  felt  that  when  my  gun  was  ready  it 
would  miss  fire.  And  I  was  right.  '  A  woman  like  you ! '  he  cried.  'What 
sort  of  a  man  arc  you  ?  '  said  I.  Once  upon  a  time  if  I  had  said  such  a  thing, 
the  count  would  hare  beaten  me  black  and  blue.  But  as  I  had  money  he 
swallowed  his  rage.  '  Ah  !  my  poor  girl,'  he  went  on  to  say,  '  to  marry  you 
would  be  to  lead  you  a  most  dreadful  life.'  '  And  why  r '  I  asked.  '  Because 
each  day  would  usher  in  new  mortifications.  If  you  were  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  de  Combelaine  you  would  be  none  the  less  Flora  Misri,  and  to  Flora 
Misri  all  doors  would  be  closed.'  1  had  foreseen  all  these  objections.  'My 
dear,'  I  said,  '  I  shall  never  ask  for  what  is  impossible.  What  you  have 
done  for  yourself  is  all  I  wish  you  to  do  for  mo.  Tou  know  very  well  that 
you  have  been  despised,  loathed  and  condemned,  but  did  anybody  tell  you  so  ? 
By  no  means.  You  never  missed  your  man  on  the  duelling  ground — every- 
body knew  that,  and  you  were  treated  civilly.  For  the  same  reasons  folku 
will  treat  your  wife  in  the  same  way,  and  whomsoever  she  may  be  she  will 
be  received  ! '  On  hearing  this,  he  asked,  '  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ? ' 
'Yes,  all.  No  marriage,  no  money.'  He  left  the  house,  calm,  to  all  appear- 
ance, but  I  knew  very  well  that  he  wanted  to  strangle  me. 

"  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  uneasy  at  the  result  of  this  affair,  when 
his  confidential  servant  came  and  asked  to  see  me.  This  fellow  Leonard, 
who  has  not  his  equal  for  shrewdness,  had  listened  at  the  door  and  heard  the 
whole  conversation.  'Bravo,  little  one  ! '  he  said  to  me.  '  You  have  netted 
your  prey.  Tie  the  knot  while  you  can,  and  he  is  yours.'  I  knew  what 
Leonard  wanted,  and  so  I  said  to  him  :  '  There  will  bo  ten  thousand  francs 
for  you  on  the  day  I  become  the  Countess  de  Combelaine.'  '  Good !  '  he  cried. 
'  Count  on  me,  and  get  your  money  ready.'  All  that  week  Victor — Victoi 
is  De  Combelaine,  you  know — came  to  see  me  every  evening ;  and,  managed 
by  me  and  Leonard,  he  got  used  to  the  idea.  '  I  don't  say  no,'  he  remarked 
at  last,  '  only  you  understand  that,  so  far  as  the  public  goes,  your  money 
ought  to  be  settled  on  yourself,  for  I  don't  propose  to  pay  my  creditors  with 
your  money.'  I  was  getting  on.  To  put  Victor  in  a  good  humour  I  lent 
him  twenty  thousand  francs.  I  ordered  my  wedding  outfit,  but  it  was  thrown 
away.  One  morning  I  received  an  envelope  containing  twenty  thousand 
francs  and  a  note  from  Victor,  in  which  he  said  that,  as  fortune  was  smiling 
or.ee  more  upon  him,  ho  should  prefer  to  remain  a  bachelor.  This  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Mexican  war.  That  same  evening  I  saw  Leonard,  who  exclaimed  : 
'  We  are  done  for,  this  time.  My  master  has  just  made  an  enormous  fortune 
in  speculation.  His  creditors  offer  him  boundless  credit.  Your  day  is  only 
put  off.'  I  was  raving,  as  you  may  believe,  and  I  really  fancied  I  should 
have  a  brain  fever.  Nevertheless,  I  thought  with  Leonard  that  my  day 
would  come  at  last.  I  determined  to  double  my  fortune  while  Victor  was 
losing  his,  and  I  had  little  difficulty  in  doing  so,  through  my  friends 
Coutaiifcau,  the  banker,  and  Verdale,  the  great  architect.  One  of  them 
speculated  for  me  at  the  Bourse,  and  the  other  in  land." 

Raymond  had  at  first  objected  to  the  obscurity ;  but  he  now  rejoiced  at 
it,  for  he  feared  to  show  the  disgust  on  his  countenance,  which  was  inspired 
by  this  loathsome  story.  He  could  not  conceal  his  anger  at  the  thought  that 
this  wretch,  Combelaine,  had  dared  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Simone,  that 
high-born  maiden.  Meanwhile  the  vehicle  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
Avenue  do  l'lmperatrice  and  the  coachman,  not  receiving  any  orders,  turned 
again  ;  but  Madame  Misri  did  not  notice  it. 

With  increasing  vehemence  she  began  to  speak  again.  "  As  regards 
money,  the  first  hundred  thousand  francs  are  those  that  are  difficult   to 
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accumulate  ;  and  to  make  a  million  afterwards  is  a  very  simple  thing.  In 
less  than  eighteen  months  I  have  done  it.  One  single  operation  in  some 
houses  near  the  Theatre  Francais  brought  me  in  four  hundred  thousand 
francs.  Verdale  is  a  good  old  soul,  and  always  ready  to  oblige  his  friends. 
In  short,  I  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  immense  income,  when  one  evening 
in  walked  Victor — pale,  thin,  and  harrassed.  '  Not  a  farthing,'  he  said,  as 
he  fell  into  a  chair.  '  Not  a  farthing,  and  no  credit  either.'  The  fellow 
had  not  been  near  me  for  more  than  a  year,  but  Leonard  had  kept  me  in- 
formed of  everything  he  did.  I  knew  that  his  immense  fortune  had  again 
melted  in  his  hands  like  so  much  snow,  and  that  he  had  resumed  his  old 
life  of  shifts  and  expedients.  Lawyers  were  at  his  heels — his  house  was 
seized,  and  all  his  pictures  had  been  sold  one  after  the  other.  If  he  retained 
any  vestiges  of  his  past  splendour,  he  owed  them  to  Leonard,  who  held  the 
horses  and  carriages  in  his  own  name,  and  to  me,  who,  from  time  to  time 
had  secretly  advanced  a  hundred  louis  or  so,  because  it  did  not  suit  my  views 
that  he  should  fall  too  low.  Seeing  him  under  my  roof  again,  I  was,  I  must 
admit,  considerably  disturbed.  But,  during  the  two  years  of  his  neglect,  I  had 
had  time  to  prepare  my  little  revenge,  and  so  with  my  most  lofty  air  I 
said :  '  You  are  ruined,  then  !  You  had  better  blame  those  friends  of  yours 
who  gave  you  the  eight  hundred  thousand  francs  which  induced  you  to 
remain  a  bachelor  !  '  If  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  had  been  poured  down  his 
back,  he  could  not  have  made  a  worse  face.  '  And  you  desert  me,  too,'  he 
said,  dismally.  '  In  all  my  troubles  I  thought  you,  at  least,  would  stick  to 
me.'  He  then  began  to  excuse  and  accuse  himself.  Ho  said  he  had  behaved 
like  a  great  rascal,  but  he  loved  me,  and  should  always  do  so.  I  laughed, 
and  made  him  a  courtesy.     '  Too  late,  my  dear  sir  !  '  I  cried. 

"  He  looked  utterly  confounded,  while  I  went  on  to  say  that  I  had 
reflected,  that  I  liked  my  independence,  that  if  I  should  take  it*  into  my  head 
to  marry,  there  were  four  or  five  men  far  better  off  than  he  who  would  give 
me  their  names  ;  that  my  money  ought  to  buy  me  the  title  of  a  duchess,  for, 
thanks  to  my  common  sense,  I  now  possessed  not  one  million,  but  two.  On 
hearing  this,  he  glanced  at  me  in  such  a  way  that  I  was  half  tempted  to  ring 
the  bell  for  my  servants  to  come  to  my  assistance.  'And  you  don't  love 
me;'  he  repeated,  'you  don't  love  me  F  '  I  did  not  answer,  not  that  I 
wished  to  discourage  him  entirely,  but  I  thought  it  was  best  not  to  go  too 
fast. 

"  He  knew  very  well  that  I  had  not  said  all  I  had  to  say,  and  with  his 
own  peculiar  art  he  tried  to  reconquer  me.  He  knows  women  perfectly 
well.  No  honest  man  would  know  how  to  play  the  comedy  he  played  for  a 
month.  I  knew  he  was  lying,  and  yet  there  were  moments  when  I  allowed 
myself  to  believe  him.  At  last  I  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  the  day  of 
our  marriage  was  fixed.  The  press  announced,  and  at  his  request,  you 
understand,  that  the  Count  de  Combelaine  was  about  to  marry  Madame 
Flora  Misri.  Then,  in  order  that  he  might  return  to  his  club,  I  gave  him 
enough  to  pay  his  debts  of  honour  (sixty  thousand  francs),  and  I  distributed 
more  than  that  amount  among  his  creditors.  All  was  so  well  arranged  that 
I  was  not  at  all  disturbed  when,  in  November,  Victor  asked  me  to  postpone 
our  marriage  until  he  could  succeed  in  inducing  a  certain  great  lady  to  be 
present  at  it.  In  December  he,  with  Verdale  and  Maumussy,  went  off  on  a 
journey,  to  which  I  did  not  make  the  slightest  objection.  There  was  a 
bandage  over  my  eyes,  but  one  morning  I  received  an  anonymous  letter  to 
this  effect : — '  You  are  very  simple,  little  Flora.  Aided  by  the  money  you 
gave  him,  Combelaine  is  paying  his  addresses  to  a  lady  whom  he  wishes  to 
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marry.  He  will  do  this  before  another  month  is  over.  He  will  marry  an 
heiress  as  young  as  you  are  old,  as  noble  as  you  are  the  contrary,  adorably 
pretty,  and  four  times  as  rich  as  yourself.  This  young  lady's  name  is 
Simone  de  Maillefert.' " 

Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  weeks,  Madame  Misri's  voice  broke,  as  she 
spoke  of  this  letter.  "My  first  idea,"  she  continued,  "  was  that  a  practical 
joke  had  been  played  upon  me.  How  was  it  possible  for  me  to  believe  that 
a  great  family  would  consent  to  give  their  heiress  to  a  man  like  Combelaine, 
ruined  both  in  honour  and  pocket — and  utterly  used  up  in  short.  Finally, 
doubts  began  to  creep  in.  I  thought  of  Victor's  wonderful  skill  in  trans- 
forming himself.  I  reflected  that  he  was  keen  and  clever  to  a  degree — that 
even  his  enemies  admitted  this.  I  remembered  the  journey  which  he  and 
his  friends  had  taken  together,  when  they  had  spent  several  days  at  the 
Chateau  de  Maillefert.  I  determined  to  know  the  truth,  and  that  night, 
when  I  was  alone  with  Victor,  I  suddenly  asked,  in  an  indifferent  tone  : 
"Who  is  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert  ?" 

"I  must  admit  that  I  never  saw  a  person  with  such  self-command  as 
that  man.  When  his  interests  are  at  stake,  I  really  believe  that  you  might 
put  a  red-hot  iron  on  the  back  of  his  neck  and  he  would  not  start,  but  con- 
tinue to  smile.  However,  he  may  deceive  others,  but  he  can't  hoodwink  me. 
I  know  when  he  is  moved.  His  moustache  quivers,  and  his  ears,  which  are 
generally  red,  turn  white.  I  detected  both  these  symptoms,  though  he 
answered  me  very  quietly  :  '  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert  is  the  heiress  of  the 
family  of  that  name.'  I  have  not  the  same  gift  as  Victor,  and  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  concealing  my  emotion. 

"'Do  you  know  this  young  lady?'    I  asked.     'I  have  seen  her,'   he 

said.     '  Is  she  pretty  ?  '  I  asked  again.     '  Well  enough,'  he  retorted.     '  And 

rich  r  '  I  asked.     '  Passably  so.     She  has  an  elder  brother,  and  as  you  know, 

in  most  families  of  importance,  the  elder  son,  despite  the  law,  is  apt  to  have 

the  lion's  share.'     Then  I  inquired  :   '  Do  you  know  this  family  P '  To  which 

he  answered:   'Not  at  all.'     '-Ujis  last  falsehood  settled  the  matter.     It  was 

now  perfectly  clear  that  my  dear  Victor  was  doing  his  very  best  to  betray 

me,  and  that  if  I  were  not  on  my  guard,  lie  would  again  escape  me,  and  I 

should  find  myself  foiled  and  deserted.     '  Not  if  I  know  myself,'  Ithought." 

For  some  moments  Raymond  had  eagerly  waited  for  a  chance  to  ask  a 

question,  and  when  Flora  Misri  stopped  to  draw  breath,  he  laid  his  hand  on 

her  arm.     "  One  word,  madame.     Have  you  endeavoured  to  discover  the 

origin  of  this  anonymous  letter  r  " 

"Do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot  ?  " 

"And  what  have  you  found  out  ?  " 

'■  Nothing  at  all.     Combelaine  has  so  many  enemies,  you  know." 
"  But,   you  have  kept  it  P  " 
''  Of  course." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  examine  it  ?  " 
"  Most  certainly.     To-night,  if  you  chooso." 

VII. 

The  two  occupants  of  the  brougham  were  so  absorbed  that  they  did  not 
notice  the  flight  of  time.  But  the  coachman  on  his  box  did  not  like  the 
coolness  of  the  evening  air,  and  so  he  determined  to  remind  his  mistress  of 
the  hour.    He  stopped  his  horse,  and  opening  the  front  window,  without 
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any  ceremony,  ''Are  we  never  going  home?"   he  asked,  in  a  tone  that 
merited  immediate  dismissal. 

"  Not  yet,"  answered  Madame  Misri ;  "  drive  on  ! " 

"Where?" 

"  Wherever  you  choose.    Along  the  outer  boulevard." 

The  coachman  thereupon  vented  his  ill-humour  on  the  poor  horses. 

"  Until  I  received  that  anonymous  letter,"  resumed  Madame  Misri,  "  I 
was  perfectly  frank  with  Victor,  like  the  simpleton  I  am.  I  promised 
myself,  if  he  shared  his  name  with  me,  to  divide  my  money  loyally  with 
him,  and  I  felt  certain  that  would  delight  his  soul.  But  I  now  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  I  married  him  he  should  never  have  a  farthing  !  As  you  may 
imagine,  the  desire  for  revenge  made  me  all  the  more  eager  to  succeed.  I 
determined  to  find  out  something  from  Verdale  and  Maumussy,  but  I  threw 
away  my  time.  The  one  laughed  at  me,  and  the  other  scoffed.  I  saw  they 
were  in  the  plot,  and  that  if  I  insisted,  they  would  tell  Combelaine,  who 
had  no  idea  that  I  knew  anything.  I  then  went  to  Coutanceau,  whom  you 
probably  know — the  old  banker,  who  is  apparently  on  good  terms  with 
Combelaine,  but  who,  I  found,  hates  hirn  heartily.  Coutanceau  promised 
to  find  out  the  truth  for  me.  While  I  was  waiting  I  wrote  out  a  full  account 
of  Combelaine's  life.  I  had  this  paper  copied  by  a  friend,  and  I  sent  the 
pleasing  letter  to  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert,  adding  at  the  bottom,  '  For 
further  information,  apply  to  Madame  Flora  Misri,  such  a  street,  and  such 
a  number.  "- 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  thought  Raymond,  "  why  did  I  not  come  across  you 
the  day  after  my  arrival  in  Paris  !  " 

But  Flora  allowed  him  little  time  for  reflection,  and  it  was  necessary  he 
should  give  all  his  attention  to  her,  for  the  coachman  was  driving  fast,  and 
many  of  her  words  were  lost  in  the  rattle  of  the  wheels.  "  I  suppose  you 
wonder  why  Leonard  told  me  nothing  of  all  this.  I  confess  that  at  first  I  was 
greatly  astonished ;  but,  after  all,  I  thought  that  as  he  had  once  betrayed 
his  master  to  me,  he  might  now  betray  me  t%  his  master  ?  But  I  did  him 
an  injustice,  for  at  my  first  words  he  was  perfectly  aghast.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  Combelaine  had  kept  a  secret  from  his  valet.  '  Xow,  then,' 
exclaimed  Leonard,  '  we  will  just  prevent  this  marriage  from  taking 
place  !  Knowing  what  we  know,  we  shall  be  great  fools  if  we  don't.  You 
work  your  own  way,  and  I'll  go  mine.' 

"I  told  him  what  I  had  done  already.  I  told  him  of  the  letter  I  had 
written  to  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert,  whereat  he  was  greatly  pleased,  and 
said  I  had  done  a  good  day's  work. 

"  For  the  next  three  days  I  hardly  dared  put  my  nose  out-of-doors.  Each 
time  the  bell  rang  I  thought  it  must  be  the  duchess.  But  she  did  not  come. 
I  wondered  if  my  revelations  had  missed  their  mark,  and  if  her  confidence 
in  Combelaine  was  unshaken.  I  feared  that  my  letter  had  been  intercepted. 
Victor  is  very  cunning,  and  I  thought  it  quite  possible  that  he  had  spies  at 
the  Maillefert  mansion,  who  would  see  that  nothing  reached  the  duchess 
without  his  inspection.  He  was  quite  capable  of  buying  the  concierge,  the 
valets  and  the  maids.  I  was  hesitating  as  to  what  step  to  take  next, 
when  Coutanceau  called  on  me  one  morning.  '  I  am  worn  out,'  he  said, 
'  for  I  have  been  running  about  for  five  days  playing  the  detective  for  your 
benefit.'  '  Have  you  found  out  anything  r '  I  asked.  'To  be  sure  I  have, 
and  plenty,  too,'  he  replied.  '  I  dare  say,  Monsieur  Delorge,  that  you  have 
heard  a  great  many  hard  things  said  of  Monsieur  Coutanceau.  He  is  called 
a  usurer,  a  skinflint,  a  robber  of  the  poor,   &c.     I  dare  say  all  this  may  be 
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true,  but  at  all  events  he  is  the  best  of  the  whole  band — lie  is  always  ready 
to  do  a  kindness — I  mean  when  it  costs  him  nothing.'  So  he  began  :  'You 
have  been  rightly  informed — Combelaine  is  to  be  married  almost  imme- 
diately.' '  Not  so,'  1  answered.  '  He  won't  be  married  without  the  consent 
of  Madame  Flora  Misri,  and  she  won't  give  it.'  '  He  will  marry  without  it, 
my  child,'  said  Coutanceau.  '  Do  you  think  so  ?  '  I  rejoined.  '  Do  you 
think  if  the  duchess  learns  what  sort  of  son-in-law  she  will  have  in  Combe- 
laine she  will  agree  to  accept  him  ?  '  '  Certainly  I  do,'  replied  Coutanceau. 
'You  mean  that  she  will  not  believe  me  ?  '  I  retorted.  '  But  I  can  support 
every  statement  I  made  with  irrefutable  proofs — proofs  which  have  been 
gathering  up  for  years,  and  which  I  have  guarded  as  carefully  as  my  bonds 
and  mortgages.  I  have  papers  which  would  send  Combelaine  to  the  galleys 
to-morrow.'  Coutanceau  shrugged  his  shoulders.  'Send  him  there  then, 
my  dear,'  he  said ;  '  for  that  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  of  preventing  his 
marriage  !  ' 

"  I  burst  out  at  this.  '  I  mean  what  I  say,'  he  replied  ;  '  the  Mailleferts 
and  your  Victor  are  playing  a  deep  game,  and  they  quiteagree.'  '  You  are  sure 
of  what  you  say  ?  '  I  asked.  '  Certainly,'  he  resumed,  '  and  I  have  obtained 
my  information  from  the  young  duke  himself.  You  will  tell  me  that  I  don't 
know  him  ;  that's  true.  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  four  times  in  my  life,  but 
I  know  a  woman  who  has  cost  him  a  fortune,  and  he  promised  to  give  her  a 
carriage  and  pair  the  day  after  his  sister  became  the  Countess  de  Combe- 
laine. As  to  his  creditors,  when  they  beset  him  for  money,  he  invariably 
replies  that  he  will  pay  them  when  his  lister  is  married.  What  is  to  be 
concluded  from  this  ?  Simply  that  the  illustrious  De  Maillefert  family, 
instead  of  ruining  themselves  to  give  the  young  lady  a  dowry,  expect  a 
fortune  from  the  son-in-law.  Coutanceau's  story  struck  me  as  almost  in- 
credible— I  really  thought  he  was  laughing  at  me.  '  Combelaine  with  a 
fortune  ! '  I  cried.  '  Do  you  tell  me  such  a  thing  as  that !  If  he  needed  ten 
thousand  francs  to  keep  his  head  on  his  shoulders  he  wouldn't  know  where 
to  get  them  unless  he  stole  them. '  Thereupon  Coutanceau  began  to  whistle, 
and  said,  '  I  happen  to  know  that  your  Combelaine  has  opened  an  account 
with  Verdale.  Not  longer  ago  than  yesterday  I  saw  the  cashier  give  him 
thirty-five  thousand  francs  against  his  simple  receipt.'  " 

Never  in  his  life  had  Raymond  so  exerted  every  faculty  of  his  mind.  He 
was  eager  to  take  advantage  of  this  most  unexpected  chance  that  had  pre- 
sented itself,  and  lost  all  knowledge  of  time  and  place.  Madame  Misri,  on 
her  side,  was  equally  oblivious,  and  continued  her  lengthy  narration  : 

"  I  distrusted  every  one  except  Coutanceau,"  she  said.  "  I  knew  that 
he  hated  Combelaine,  Verdale,  and  Maumussy.  You  know  Coutanceau  staked 
every  farthing  he  had  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'&at,  and  he  was 
called  the  2nd  December  usurer.  But  this  name  was  really  most  unjust,  for 
he  stipulated  for  no  interest.  He  simply  asked  that  some  position  of  impor- 
tance should  be  given  him  in  case  of  success.  This  promise  was  made.  He 
was  told  that  he  could  have  anything  ho  asked  for.  But  when  the  time  came, 
Coutanceau's  pretensions  were  ridiculed.  They  said  he  was  too  old,  that  his 
education  was  inferior,  th.-it  he  lacked  prestige,  and  had  no  courtliness  of 
manner.  The  end  of  it  all  was  that  he  got  no  appointment,  which  enraged 
him  so  much  that  I  have  heard  him  say  twenty  times  that  he  would  give  all 
he  owned  to  demolish  the  Empire  he  had  helped  to  build.  You  can  readilv 
judge,  Monsieur  Delorge,  that  I  was  ,«lad  I  could  depend  on  Coutanceau, 
now  that  I  had  determined  to  punish  Combelaine.  So  I  said  to  him :  '  Pray 
tell  me  more,  and  don't  keep  me  in  suspense  any  longer,'     '  I  understand 
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little  one !  '  he  answered ;  you  will  just  go  and  repeat  everything  to  Combe- 
laine.' '  I !  Do  you  think  I  would  denounce  you  ?'  I  cried.  '  I  hate  him  ! 
I  loathe  him ! '  Coutanceau  looked  at  me.  'Very  well,'  he  said,  'then  I 
will  tell  you  a  little  story  : 

"Once  upon  a  time  a  beautiful  young  lady  lived  in  Anjou.  She  was 
pretty  and  arood,  and  lived  all  alone  in  a  great  chateau.  Her  name  was 
Simone.  This  young  lady  was  as  rich  as  the  defunct  Marquis  of  Carabas. 
All  the  country  round  about  belonged  to  her.  Her  property  was  worth 
millions,  and  she  took  care  of  her  land  herself,  just  like  any  good  old  farmer. 
But  the  young  lady's  mother  and  brother  ate  up  their  own  fortune,  and  then 
they  wanted  hers.  They  tried  every  way  to  dispossess  her,  but  all  in  vain, 
and  then  they  got  very  angry.  However,  all  at  once  they  had  an  idea,  and 
that  was,  to  marry  Simone  to  a  man  who  would  agree  to  divide  the  cake 
with  them — that  is  to  say,  the  dowry.  They  were  looking  about  for  some 
such  amiable  and  accommodating  youth,  when  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy 
proposed  the  Count  de  Combelaine.  At  a  sign  from  the  duchess,  Victor  left 
for  Anjou  with  Maumussy  and  Baron  Verdale.  He  saw  these  people,  and 
in  three  days  all  was  settled.  Promises  were  exchanged,  and  now  nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  girl's  consent,  which  was  not  a  very  easy  thing  to 
procure,  as  she  had  a  lover  whom  she  wished  to  marry ;  but  the  Duchess  de 
Maumussy  was  rich  in  expedients.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  she  said  or 
did.  I  do  know,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  Mademoiselle  Simone 
left  her  chateau  and  came  to  her  mother's  house  in  Paris,  and  also  that  every- 
thing is  now  arranged.'  " 

Innumerable  questions  surged  to  Raymond's  lips,  but  Madame  Misri 
would  not  allow  him  to  speak.  "  "Wait  until  I  have  finished  !  "  she  cried,  in 
a  hoarse  voice.  *'  "Wait !  "  And  at  the  memory  of  all  her  wrongs,  the  blood 
rushed  to  her  head,  and  the  veins  in  her  throat  swelled  with  rage. 

"  Old  Coutanceau,"  she  continued,  "  had  told  me  all  he  knew.  For  an 
hour  I  turned  him  round  as  I  might  turn  an  old  glove,  and  I  got  nothing 
more — not  one  solitary  detail — .so  I  dismissed  him.  I  was  eager  to  be  alone, 
so  that  I  might  give  way  to  my  rage.  I  am  no  fool,  you  understand,  and  I 
knew  very  well  that  I,  Flora  Misri,  thirty -five  years  old,  could  hardly  stand 
against  the  attractions  of  a  girl  of  twenty.  If  she  had  only  been  poor  !  but 
no,  she  was  rich — so  rich  that  I,  with  my  two  millions,  was  a  beggar  beside 
her.  Yes,  it  was  clear  that  I  was  betrayed.  I  knew  that  all  hope  of  aid 
from  the  Mailleferts  was  gone,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  only  myself  to  rely 
upon.  I  felt,  too,  that  there  was  no  time  to  waste.  So  I  determined  to 
attack  Combelaine  at  once.  That  very  evening  he  appeared  about  ten 
o'clock,  smoking  his  cigar,  smiling,  and  as  insolent  as  usual.  I  had  thought 
over  what  I  should  say,  but  the  sight  of  him  made  me  forget  all  my  fine 
phrases.  I  grew  very  angry,  and  went  straight  towards  him.  '  Coward !  ' 
I  cried.  '  Tell  me  if  it  is  true  that  you  are  going  to  be  married  ! '  If  you 
think  he  was  disconcerted,  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  He  answered  very 
coldly:  'I  came  to-night  to  announce  my  marriage  to  you.'  'Indeed!'  I 
cried  ;  'this  marriage  will  never  take  place.'  '  And  why,  pray  ?'  he  asked. 
'  Because  I  will  not  allow  it !  " 

Madame  Misri's  voice  was  raised  to  such  a  pitch  by  this  time  that  the 
curiosity  of  the  coachman  was  evidently  aroused,  and  Raymond  saw  him 
lean  towards  the  window,  as  if  to  see  what  was  going  on  inside  the  carriage. 

"Victor  and  I,"  said  Madame  Misri,  "had  certainly  had  several  disputes 
during  the  twenty  years  we  had  known,  each  other,  but  never  such  an  one  as 
that  evening.    '  You  say  I  shall  not  marry  Mademoiselle  Simone  ? '  he  asked. 
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'You  shall  not,'  I  replied.  'And  why,  if  you  please?'  he  asked  again. 
'  Because  you  belong  to  me.  Because  I,  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  youth,  pur- 
chased the  right  to  become  your  wife  ;  because  I  have  your  word  ;  because 

I  am  tired  of  being  fooled,    and  finally  because  I  could  never  endure ' 

'  Good  heavens  ! '  sneered  Combelaine  ;  '  do  you  mean  that  you  are  jealous  ? ' 
'  And  why  should  I  not  be?'  I  answered.  His  face  softened.  'You  are 
foolish,'  he  answered,  'very  foolish.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  candidly  prefer 
you,  who  have  been  the  sunshine  of  my  life,  always  gay  and  cheerful,  to 
that  lachrymose  virgin  named  Simone  de  Maillefert.  Does  she  understand 
me  ?  Do  we  even  speak  the  same  language  ?  This  marriage  is  a  sacrifice  I 
make  for  projects  of  future  ambition  and  happiness.  We  are  growing 
old,  my  poor  Flora — we  must  win  comforts  for  our  declining  years.  Millions 
are  lying  in  my  path,  which  only  need  my  stooping  to  pick  them  up.  Ah ! 
if  I  could  only  have  tho  money  without  the  woman.  But  this  doesn't  seem 
to  be  the  custom.  Let  us  swallow  this  bitter  pill,  Flora;  but  no  jealousy, 
for  that  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  You  don't  know  this  girl.  She 
won't  live  a  year.  By  that  time  I  shall  be  free,  with  an  enormous  fortune, 
and  a  far  steadier  position  than  now.  Then  I  will  return  to  you,  and  bring 
you,  not  the  title  of  countess,  but  that  of  duchess.  Our  two  fortunes  united 
will  enable  us  to  have  one  of  the  finest  establishments  in  Paris — and  all  the 
world  will  be  at  our  feet.  It  is  true  I  do  belong  to  you,  but  when  such 
great  interests  are  involved,  you  might  lend  me  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  poor 
girl  to  gratify  her  sick  fancy.' 

"  This  is  what  Victor  said  to  me,  not  perhaps  as  I  have  repeated  it,  but 
at  greater  length,  gently  and  tenderly,  with  loving  voice  and  eyes.  '  I  have 
Only  four  words  to  say  to  all  this,'  I  answered,  '  and  they  are,  "  No,  I  will 
not."  '  You  regard  me  then,  it  seems,  as  your  absolute  property,'  he  said, 
with  raised  eyebrows.  'Yes,'  I  cried  ;  and  then,  utterly  distracted,  I  began 
to  shower  insults  and  epithets  upon  him.  I  told  him  what  I  knew,  and 
what  I  suspected  of  his  various  infamies.  He  waited  until  I  had  finished, 
and  then  said  :  '  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  presenting  your  bill.'  'Yes,' 
I  rejoined,  '  and  I  intend  to  be  paid.'  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  'lam 
tired  out  with  all  this  nonsense,'  he  said,  '  and  I  certainly  shall  not  yield  to 
your  caprices.'  '  Take  care,  Victor,'  I  said,  '  you  forget  something ! '  I  went 
to  the  chimneypiece,  where  I  could  reach  the  bell  before  I  spoke  again, 
1  What  do  I  forget  P  '  he  asked.  '  The  papers,'  I  replied.  His  face  became 
very  pale,  but  he  said  quietly  :    '  What  papers  ?  ' 

' '  I  was  about  to  play  my  la.-t  card.  '  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,'  I  replied. 
'  A  man  who  for  twenty  years  has  meddled  in  every  political  intrigue  is 
often  compelled  to  keep  most  dangerous  and  compromising  papers.  You 
were  too  wise  to  keep  them  in  your  own  rooms,  where  they  might  be  disco- 
vered in  your  absence,  if  your  house  was  searched,  as  Father  Ooutanceau's 
was,  so  you  intrusted  me  with  all  those  papers  which  you  regarded  as  parti- 
cularly dangerous.  1'ini  said  to  me,  "  1'reserve  them  carefully."  So  I  did  ; 
but  as  I  like  to  know  the  value  of  what  I  havo  under  my  charge,  I  read 
them.'  He  had  the  sjreatest  difficulty  in  restraining  himself.  '  Yes,  I  read 
them,'  I  repeated.  I  am  stupid,  I  know,  but  I  can  read.'  '  And  if  I  asked 
you  to  return  these  papers  f '  he  asked.  '  I  should  say  that  I  should  give  them 

to  my  husband.'  '  So  that  if  I  marry  Mademoiselle  Simone .'     '  I  shauld 

utilize  them.'  'You  !  '  he  exclaimed.  I  took  the  bell-rope  in  my  hand. 
'  Yes,  I,'  I  answered.  '  And  if  you  wish  to  know  what  I  will  do,  I  will  tell 
you.  I  will  classify  and  arrange  them.  Some  I  shall  send  to  one  person, 
others  ■  o  another,  aud  some  to  the  emperor.    One  I  shall  give  to  my  sister] 
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and  others  to  Madame  Delorge.  la  reference  to  the  last  ones,  from  Berlin, 
I  shall  decide  later  on. '  I  thought  he  would  turn  on  me  and  choke  me,  but 
I  was  much  mistaken.  He  took  up  his  hat,  and  opening  the  door,  he  said : 
'  You  ought  to  understand  that  after  this  I  shall  never  'willingly  look  on 
your  face  again.  You  think  you  will  betray  me.  We  shall  see  about  that.' 
And  ,then  he  went  away." 

Madame  Flora  laughed  a  nervous  laugh,  such  as  a  lunatic  might  have 
given  vent  to,  and  then  she  leant  towards  Raymond.  "  Well,"  she  asked, 
"what  have  you  to  say  now  ?  " 

Raymond  literally  could  not  speak  ;  he  was  dazzled  by  the  vista  which 
this  woman's  bitter  desire  for  vengeance  opened  before  him,  and  he 
trembled  lest  some  unwary  word  of  his  should  recall  her  to  prudence. 

"  You  are  astonished  at  Victor,"  she  said.  ''  What  would  you  be  if  you 
knew  the  contents  of  the  papers  in  my  possession,  and  where  they  might 
place  him  if  I  chose  to  make  them  known  ?  But  he  knew  me  to  be  as  weak 
as  a  child,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  cowed  as  a  dog  that  has  been 
whipped  and  then  returns  to  kiss  its  master's  hand.  Many  a  time  I  had  been 
tempted  to  break  my  chains  and  fly.  Many  a  time  I  had  threatened  to 
avenge  myself  for  all  he  had  made  me  suffer.  All  to  no  purpose,  however, 
and  he  unquestionably  said  to  himself  when  he  left  me,  '  It  will  be  just  as 
it  has  always  been — Flora  will  never  do  what  she  says  she  will.'  But  I 
said  to  myself,  '  Hold  your  head  up  in  the  air,  and  look  as  contemptuous  as 
you  please.  Before  the  end  of  the  week,  not  having  any  letter  from  me,  you 
will  begin  to  feel  uneasy.' 

"  I  felt  it  was  now  safe  to  rest  on  my  laurels,  certain  that  Victor  would 
go  no  further  without  another  explanation  with  me.  Then,  if  he  persisted, 
it  would  be  time  to  act.  But  so  that  I  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  and 
in  order  to  keep  myself  informed  of  Combelaine's  daily  acts,  I  sent  for 
Leonard,  who  appeared  with  a  rather  crestfallen  air.  '  We  have  been  fooled, 
madame,'  he  said,  'my  master  is  certainly  going  to  marry  the  heiress. 
'  What ! '  said  I,  in  spite  of  us,  and  in  spite  of  the  arms  we  hold  ?  '  '  We  can- 
not prevent  it.  If  the  affair  could  have  been  broken  off  the  Maillef  erts  would 
do  so,'  he  replied.  'What,  the  people  who  are  in  league  with  him?'  I 
asked.  '  They  may  have  been, '  said  Leonard.'  '  But  they  have  quarreled 
now,  although  they  see  each  other  still,  visit  and  go  out  together ;  however, 
there  is  no  love — no  liking  between  them.  I  know  what  I  say.  Only  the 
day  before  yesterday  the  young  duke  appeared  at  the  door  and  said  he  must 
see  my  master  at  once.  I  went  to  tell  my  master,  who  said  :  '  The  deuce 
take  the  fool— let  him  in  though  !  '  I  went  out,  but  I  took  good  care  not  to 
go  far — and  I  listened  with  all  my  ears.  The  two  then  began  to  talk,  both  at 
once,  and  such  things  I  never  heard  gentlemen  say  to  each  other — no  two 
rag-pickers  could  have  said  worse.  Master  Philippe  asked  for  some  money, 
which  he  said  my  master  had  stolen — enormous  sums  in  fact !  My  master 
said,    "  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  then  !  Apply  to  the  courts  for  redress." 

"  I  hardly  knew,  Monsieur  Delorge,  what  to  make  of  the  account  Leonard 
gave  me — but  he  declared  it  was  true.  '  And  yet  the  marriage  will  not  be 
broken  off  P '  I  asked.  'It  is  more  decided  on  than  ever,'  he  replied.  'But 
that  is  nonsense,'  I  rejoined.  Leonard  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  I  confess,' 
he  answered,  '  that  I  can't  make  it  out.  There  is,  of  course,  some  devilry  of 
my  master's  underneath  it  all.  But  what?  I  have  worried  myself  into 
fiddle-sticks  thinking,  and  now  I  give  it  up." 

"  The  situation  b?came  more  and  more  complicated;  so  that  I  did  not 
know  what  to  think.     I  evea  begau  to  doubt  Leonard,  and  watched  him 
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carefully,  wondering  if  he  were  not  bought  over  by  Victor.  'Perhaps,'  I 
paid,  at  last ;  '  perhaps  the  young  lady  loves  some  one  else ! '  On  hearing  this 
Leonard  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  went  on  to  say  that  the  poor  young 
lady  did  love  some  one.  He  told  me  that  everyone  knew  it— and  knew  you 
to  be  the  person  ;  and  that  you  would  have  become  her  husband  if  Victor 
had  not  been  brought  forward  by  Madame  de  Maumussy.  I  was  struck  by 
this  strange  fatality,  for  I  at  once  remembered  your  father's  name,  and  said 
to  myself  :   'That's  a  man  who  won't  easily  let  Combelaine  tread  on  him.'  " 

Did  Madame  Misri  fancy  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  coals  to  the  fire  ol 
Raymond's  burning  hatred  before  she  laid  a  sure  plan  of  revenge  before 
him  ?  She  knew  nothing  of  his  resolutions  and  his  desperation  when  she 
asked  him  to  enter  her  brougham  ;  and  he  had  sat  by  her  side,  apparently  calm 
and  undisturbed  by  what  she  had  said,  though  it  was  strongly  calculated  to 
arouse  his  anger.  One  great  consideration  had  entailed  this  reserve  and 
caution  upon  him.  Although  he  had  entire  faith  in  the  present  sincerity  of 
Madame  Misri,  he  distrusted  her  in  regard  to  the  future.  "Without  having 
had  much  experience  of  passion,  he  was  clever  enough  to  see  that  in  spite  of 
her  vehement  protestations  of  hate,  Madame  Misri  still  loved  the  Count  de 
Combelaine  more  than  ever.  She  had  thrown  off  her  chains,  but  she  might 
slip  them  on  again  and  resume  her  old  habits  of  blind  submission.  A  visit 
fjjom  him,  a  word,  or  even  a  look  might  prove  sufficient.  It  was,  therefore, 
all  the  more  necessary  that  he  should  improve  the  present  occasion  and 
obtain  these  papers. 

"Well?"  he  said,  interrogatively. 

"There  ended  Leonard's  information,"  Flora  replied.  "  But  we  agreed 
to  remain  allies,  both  pursuing  the  same  end— I  openly,  and  he  in  secret. 
And  I  awaited  events,  with  information  from  Coutanceau  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  from  Leonard.  According  to  Coutanceau  all  hope  was  lost,  and 
I  ought  to  utilize  my  weapons  immediately.  According  to  Leonard,  on  the 
contrary,  I  ought  to  wait,  as  he  was  convinced  that  Victor  and  the  duke 
would  end  their  dispute  by  a  duel.  Unfortunately,  however,  things  looked 
to  me  as  if  Coutanceau  were  right.  I  heard  of  Combelaine' s  marriage  on 
all  sides.  Everybody  was  amazed,  but  still  no  doubts  were  expressed.  In 
this  extremity,  I  determined  to  influence  Victor  through  one  of  his  old 
friends.  Among  his  papers,  I  had  found  those  which  would  frightfully 
compromise  some  of  the  highest  persons  in  the  land,  and  the  Duke  de 
Maumussy  especially.  I  addressed  him  first.  After  clearly  explaining  the 
position  of  affairs— although  he  probably  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did— I  said  : 
'  I  cannot  attack  Victor  without  attacking  you  at  the  same  time.  I  regret 
this,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  Use  your  influence,  therefore,  not  to  make  him 
marry  me — I  do  not  exact  that — but  to  break  off  this  marriage,  which  I  am 
resolved  to  prevent  at  any  cost.'  I  expected  to  see  Maumussy  arrive  out  of 
breath,  or,  at  all  events,  I  looked  for  an  immediate  answer.  Not  at  all.  I 
then  wrote  in  succession  to  Verdale  and  the  Princess  d'Eljonsen.  Not  a 
word. 

"  They  laughed  at  my  anger.  They  mocked  at  my  threats.  This  was 
so  evident,  that  I  should  have  felt  certain  I  had  over-estimated  the  import- 
ance of  my  papers  if  Coutanceau  had  not  examined  them  and  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  carry  away  tho;  e  which  concerned  himself.  He  regarded 
this  silence  as  most  extraordinary,  and  said  that  it  concealed  some  deep  plot. 
'  Take  care  !  '  he  said  to  me  over  and  over  again.  '  Take  care  !  '  And  I 
who  knew  better  than  he  did  what  Victor  is  capable  of,  I  shuddered  with 
fear.     I  fancied  that  everything  I  ate  had  a  strange  taste.     I  hardly  dared 
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leave  the  house,  and  at  night  time  I  barricaded  my  door  as  if  I  feared  attack. 
Ah !  those  horrible  papers.  Twenty  times  I  put  them  into  envelopes  and 
directed  them — twenty  times  I  was  horrified  at  what  I  had  done,  and  took 
them  out,  saying:  'I  cannot — no,  I  cannot.'  Then,  Monsieur  Delorge,  do 
you  know  what  I  did  ?  Poor  silly  fool  that  I  am  !  I  wrote  to  Victor  and 
asked  to  see  him,  saying  that  our  quarrel  had  risen  from  a  misunderstanding, 
which  could  be  easily  explained." 

If  Madame  Misri  thought  she  should  astonish  Raymond  by  this  confes- 
sion she  v.- as  mistaken,  for  he  had  foreseen  it,  and  now  congratulated  himself 
on  his  penetration. 

"Yes,  I  did  just  that,"  she  resumed,  "and  in  an  agony  of  suspense  I  waited, 
but  not  for  long.  For  that  very  evening  Victor  returned  my  letter  unopened. 
On  the  outside  was  written  with  a  red  pencil:  'Enough  of  this,  or  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  ask  the  prefect  of  police  to  relieve  me  from  threats  and  demands 
which  are  equally  ridiculous.'  He  threatened  me  with  the  police  !  He  ! 
What  a  bitter  sarcasm  ;  And  I  hesitated  to  expose  him !  I  cried.  But  I 
hesitate  still,  Monsieur  Delorge,  and  this  is  why  you  met  me  to-night  at  the 
gate  of  the  Count  de  Combelaine's  house,  for  I  wished  to  offer  him  one  last 
chance  of  safety — and  you  heard  the  answer.  He  shut  his  door  on  me,  this 
man  who  owes  me  everything  ;  who  has  lived  at  my  expense  ;  who  has  robbed 
me  and  ruined  me  ;  who  owes  me  the  very  money  which  he  gives  to  these 
footmen  who  insulted  me.     And  Leonard  is  no  longer  there. 

"  Why,  without  letting  me  know,  has  he  suddenly  left  the  count,  whom 
he  served  for  so  many  years,  and  who,  as  he  told  me  but  twenty-four  hours 
ago,  owes  him  more  than  twenty  thousand  francs  ?  And  who  is  this  English- 
man who  has  offered  him  such  fabulous  wages  ?  " 

Madame  Misri  paused  to  draw  breath  ;  and  then,  with  convulsive  violence, 
she  exclaimed  :  "My  cup  is  full  ;  his  door  is  shut  upon  me,  and  I  was  asking 
myself  how  my  vengeance  would  be  swiftest  and  surest  when  I  saw  and 
recognized  you.  I  have  told  you  all.  I  am  but  a  woman  and  do  not  know 
how  to  use  the  weapons  I  hold  in  my  hand — they  are  too  heavy  for  me, 
possibly.  Will  you  avenge  me  and  yourself  at  the  same  time  ?  Are  you 
ready  to  swear  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  crush  this  man  ?  " 

Never  had  Raymond  found  so  much  difficulty  in  retaining  his  self-control. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  give  me  these  papers  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  I  will  give  them  to  you." 
"WhenP" 

Imperceptible  as  was  Flora's  indecision,    it  did  not  escape  Raymond's 
observation.     "To-morrow,"  she  answered;  "To-morrow  morning." 
"  And  why  not  to-nisrht  ?  " 
"Tonight?" 

"Yes,  this  very  moment.  Bid  your  coachman  drive  home — take  me  to 
your  rooms — give  me  the  papers.  I  will  examine  them  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  I  will  open  fire." 

A  sudden  shock  interrupted  him.  The  brougham  had  drawn  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  Avenue  d'Eylau,  and  the  coachman,  as  before,  dropped  the 
glass.     "  Madame !  "  he  said,  anxiously  ;   "  madame  !  " 

She,  with  her  thoughts  far  away,  answered  him  with  an  impatient  com- 
mand to  drive  on. 

"  Very  well,  madame,"  he  replied  ;  "  But  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that 
we  are  followed." 

She  started,  and  instinctively  grasped  Raymond's  arm.  "  Is  it  possible  ?  " 
she  exclaimed. 
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"  Yes  ;  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  of  my  life,"  said  the  coachman. 
"  Haven't  you  noticed  the  queer  turns  I  have  made  ?  "Well,  it  was  because 
I  wished  to  find  out  the  truth.  I  suspected  it  in  the  Champs  Elys^es.  Seeing 
a  carriage  going  in  the  same  direction,  and  keeping  close  to  us,  turn  as  I 
turned,  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Somebody  is  watching 
madame  !  Then  I  drove  on,  sometimes  at  a  gallop,  and  sometimes  at  a 
walk  ;  the  carriage  was  behind,  and  now,  while  I  am  standing  still,  that 
same  carriage  isn't  a  hundred  feet  away." 

The  darkness  was  too  great  for  the  coachman  to  see  the  profound  effect 
produced  by  his  report.  Bat  while  he  spoke,  Flora  clung  to  Raymond, 
trembling  like  a  leaf.     "  Do  you  hear  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"  Perfectly." 

"  It  is  Combelaine  who  is  following  us." 

"Either  Combelaine  or  some  one  else." 

"  No — it  is  he — I  know  his  ways,  and  the  traitor  he  is  !  While  I  was 
talking  with  his  servant  he  was  hidden  behind  the  curtains.  He  saw  us 
speak  to  each  other,  and  then  enter  my  brougham.  He  asked  who  you  were, 
and  when  he  was  told  he  jumped  into  a  carriage  and  started  in  pursuit." 

Raymond  felt  that  victory  was  escaping  his  grasp — the  victory  which  he 
had  regarded  for  the  last  hour  as  certain  and  decisive  ;  for  he  saw  that  Flora 
was  frightened  at  her  own  audacity,  and  that  nervous  prostration  had  now 
succeeded  her  previous  excitement. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  he  said,    "  but  what  of  it  ?  " 

"What  of  it!  Don't  you  gee  that  if  Combelaine  is  following  us,  it  is 
because  he  is  shrewd  enough  to  divine  what  we  mean  to  do.  If  he  is 
watching  us,  it  is  because  he  guesses  that  I  have  told  you  everything, 
offered  you  the  papers,  and  that  we  have  signed  a  treaty  of  revenge." 

Raymond  did  not  place  complete  reliance  on  the  coachman's  statement, 
as  he  thought  it  quite  possible  that  the  man  had  invented  the  tale  in  his 
desire  to  be  ordered  "home."  So  he  turned  to  the  driver:  "Where  is  the 
carriage  which  you  say  is  following  us  !  " 

The  coachman  straightened  himself  up  so  as  to  see  the  better.  "It  is  just 
in  the  same  place,"  he  replied,  "near  a  cafe.  The  light  from  the  windows  is 
on  it  now,  sir.     If  you  will  look  out  at  the  back  you  will  see  it  yourself." 

Raymond  did  so,  and  about  a  hundred  feet  in  the  rear  he  distinguished 
a  carriage  standing  motionless.     But  what  did  that  prove  ? 

"My  good  fellow,"  he  said  to  Madame  Misri's  servant,  "  it  is  not  always 
well  to  trust  to  appearances.  Drive  on  while  I  watch,  and  take  sharp  turns 
and  go  round  enough  corners  to  make  the  thing  certain." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  and  the  coachman  at  once  touched  up  his  horse. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  asked  Flora,  eagerly. 

"I  think  that  your  man  is  right.  The  carriage  follows  us  all  the  time, 
turning  just  as  we  turn,  and  carefully  keeping  the  same  distance 
behind  us." 

When  Raymond  was  perfectly  certain,  he  told  the  coachman  to  draw  up. 
"  I  believe,"  be  said  to  Flora,  "  that  Combelaine  is  in  that  carriage.  I  mean 
to  make  sure  of  it." 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  intend  to  get  out,  and  go  and  ask  the  occupant  of  the  vehicle,  nc 
matter  whom  he  may  be,  by  what  right  he  follows  us." 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke,  but  Madame  Misri  grasped  him  by  the 
arm.  "  You  must  not  do  that,"  she  cried  ;  "  I  cannot  stay  here  alone.  I 
am  afraid.     Besides,  if  it  is  Victor  in  the  carriage,  what  will  happen  ?  " 
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"Wan  it  for  Raymond  that  she  feared,  or  for  De  Combelaine  ?    It  was 
hard  to  decide.     At  all  events,  Delorge  began  to  lose  his  temper. 

"  "What  do  you  want  then  ? "  he  said,  with  an  oath  he  was  unable  to 
restrain.      "  Have  you  any  idea  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ? »» 

"  It  is  this.     My  horse  is  tired,  I  know,  but  he  is  a  splendid  animal,  and 
will  do  what  we  want.     Leb  us  drive  very  fast  and  straight  on,  keeping  on  a 
wide  road.     The  other  carriage  won't  follow  us  long." 
"  And  after  that  ? " 

"  After  that  we  will  drive  back,  and  I  will  go  home,  or  spend  the  night 
with  one  of  my  friends." 

This  plan  offered  Raymond  the  advantage  of  not  leaving  Madame  Misri, 
and  the  prospect  of  going  home  with  her  and  getting  the  papers.  "That 
is  a  good  idea !  "  he  said  ;  and  addressing  the  coachman  :  "  You  must  get 
away  from  that  carriage.  Take  the  Avenue  dela  Grande  Armee,  then  the 
Avenue  de  Neuilly,  and  finally  the  road  to  Saint  Germain." 
"But  the  horse  is  tired." 

"Nevermind!  it  must  be  done,"  said  his  mistress. 
The  coachman  shrugged  his  shoulders.     "  What  queer  fancy  is  this !  " 
he  muttered,  as  he  whipped  up  his  horse. 

"  Our  spies  will  have  their  trouble  for  nothing,"  said  Raymond. 
Madame  Misri  made  no  remark.  No  doubt  she  was  already  repenting  of 
what  she  had  done,  and  would  have  gladly  recalled  her  confidence  could  she 
have  done  so.  Was  this  fear  of  Combelaine,  or  regret  at  having  compro- 
mised him  ?  It  was  difficult  to  decide.  The  relations  of  people  like 
Madame  Misri  and  De  Combelaine  are  not  easy  to  analyze.  Passion  is 
often  complicated  by  circumstances  which  are  mysterious  and  not  to  be 
avowed.  Their  connection  was  founded  on  shameful  ties,  which  are  really 
harder  to  break  than  those  of  social  force. 

"  We  are  not  gaining  ground  !  "  she  murmured. 

Raymond  looked  out ;  it  was  true,  the  other  lanterns  were  at  the  same 
distance. 

Tears  came  to  Flora's  eyes.  "  Now,"  she  sobbed,  at  if  in  answer  to  the 
objections  in  her  own  mind — "now  I  understand  the  silence  and  security  of 
the  count  and  his  friends.  They  are  very  powerful,  you  see,  very  powerful. 
They  have  friends  everywhere,  and  at  the  prefecture  of  police  more  than 
anywhere  else.  Since  the  day  I  first  threatened  them,  I  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  spies.  I  have  suspected  every  servant  in  my  house.  Who  can 
say  that  this  very  man,  iny  coachman,  is  not  in  their  employment,  and  not 
paid  to  watch  me  ;  and  Leonard,  he  has  probably  betrayed  me.  I  dare  say, 
Coutanceau  himself  ridicules  me  !  "  And  as  she  spoke  she  tore  her  hair, 
"Now,"  she  continued,  "  I  understand  Victor's  obstinacy  ;  he  knows  that 
if  I  hand  you  these  papers  he  is  lost,  and  he  determined  that  you  shall  not 
have  them.  Fool  that  I  have  been  !  Why  did  I  threaten  him  ?  Why  did 
I  not  strike  first  ?  " 

Raymond  saw  that  this  inconsequent,  capricious  creature  was  escaping 
him ;  but  he  had  not  lost  all  hope.  He  swore  that  he  would  have  the  papers 
that  very  night,  even  if  he  were  compelled  to  resort  to  threats  and  violence. 
But  he  must  first  of  all  attend  to  that  confounded  carriage.  "Stop,"  he 
cried  ;  and  as  Madame  Misri  drew  up,  he  sprang  to  the  ground. 

Madame  Misri  held  him  back.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  To  see  if  I  can't  make  your  horse  go  faster  than  your  coachman  does." 
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She  dared  not  oppose  him,  and,  in  another  minute,  Raymond  was  on  the 
box  with  the  reins  in  his  hand.  "  Don't  be  troubled,"  he  called  out  to  Flora, 
"it  will  be  all  right." 

But  he  changed  his  route.  Instead  of  going  along  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly, 
he  turned  to  the  left  into  the  Alle"e  de  Longchamps,  which  crosses  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  diagonally.  The  other  carriage  did.  the  same  ;  but  Madame 
Misri's  equipage  this  time  made  a  perceptible  advance. 

' '  Another  half  hour  like  this  and  the  animal  will  be  foundered, ' '  grumbled 
the  coachman. 

"  We  shan't  want  another  half  hour,"  said  Raymond,  as  he  extinguished 
the  lamps  of  the  brougham.  "That  will  make  it  harder  work  for  them," 
he  muttered. 

When  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  Allee  de  la  Reine  Marguerite  crosses 
the  Alle'e  de  Longchamps,  he  turned  a  short  corner  into  a  path  only  intended 
for  foot  passengers  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  absolute  darkness,  and  at  the  risk  of 
some  great  disaster,  he  kept  the  horse  up  to  a  gallop.  At  last,  however,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and  for  five  minutes  listened,  almost  holding  his  breath. 
Not  a  sound,  not  a  light. 

' '  We  are  all  right,"  cried  Raymond,  leaping  to  the  ground  and  throwing 
open  the  door  of  the  brougham.  But  no  one  answered  him.  He  called 
again  and  felt  in  the  darkness.  The  vehicle  was  empty.  Madame  Misri 
had  disappeared. 

VIII. 

Stupefied  and  yet  furious,  Raymond  could  not  at  first  believe  in  this  strange 
disappearance,  and  he  looked  around  him  incredulously.  The  coachman 
laughed  as  if  he  would  die,  and  as  he  rubbed  down  the  quivering  flanks  of 
the  poor  animal  with  a  woollen  cloth,  he  said  :  "  It  isn't  worth  while  to  look, 
sir ;  madame  is  a  good  way  off,  if  she  is  still  running." 

"  Far  off!  You  don't  suppose  she  jumped  out  while  I  was  driving  at  that 
furious  rate  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  no — madame  is  not  so  imprudent.  But  when  you  stopped  the 
horse  and  listened  a  little  while  ago,  I  heard  the  door  of  the  brougham  open 
and  shut  softly,  and  I  said  to  myself,  '  what  is  going  on  now  ?'  " 

Raymond  was  sorely  tempted  to  thrash  the  fellow — but  what  good  would 
it  do? 

"  That's  enough,"  he  interrupted.  "But  what  on  earth  will  Madame 
Misri  do  here  at  this  hour,  and  in  this  darkness  ?  " 

"  She  will  get  back  to  town,  sir,  and  very  easily,  for  madame  knows  the 
Bois  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  better  than  anyone  in  the  world." 
"Very  well,"  said  Raymond.     "Then  we  will  return  also." 
The  coachman  was  only  too  glad  to  hear  this  decision.  In  another  minute 
he  had  relighted  the  lamps,  and  as  he  shut  the  door,  after  Raymond  had 
taken  his  seat,  he  asked,    ''  Where  shall  I  drive  you,  sir  ?  " 

"To  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  at  the  corner  of  the  Chausse'e  d'Antin." 
They  started,  and,  half  stupefied  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  Raymond 
apathetically  reviewed  the  strange  events  of  the  evening.  What  a  cruel 
disappointment !  With  his  hand  fairly  on  the  very  help  he  wanted,  it  had 
eluded  his  grasp,  and  probably  for  ever.  Madame  Flora's  conduct  irritated 
more  than  impressed  him.  In  her  low  cunning  he  recognized  the  creature 
he  had  suspected — the  low-born,  debased  woman,  who  was  accustomed  to 
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tremble  and  obey,  incapable  of  open  resistance,  but  always  ready  to  betray 
and  deceive.     Where  was  she  ? 

Once  in  her  own  apartments  again,  would  she  pack  the  papers  all  together 
and  send  them  to  Combelaine,  thus  hoping  to  win  his  pardon  ? 

"Miserable  creature,"  thought  Raymond — "creature  without  heart   or 
brains  I  " 

Although  he  had  been  exceedingly  cautious,  he  had  allowed  her  to  see 
that,  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  intrigue  which  had 
placed  Simone  in  the  count's  power,  he  at  least  knew  that  such  an  intrigue 
existed,  and  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  battle  with  it.  This  was 
unfortunate,  particularly  as  Raymond  remembered  Madame  Misri's  own 
words  :  "  Such  men  as  Combelaine  should  never  be  threatened.  Strike  first. " 
And  now  Combelaine  would  be  on  his  guard,  and  very  possibly  hurry  on  his 
marriage  with  Simone.  In  conclusion,  Raymond  saw  that  his  meeting  with 
Madame  Misri  had  complicated  the  situation,  and  done  him  harm  rather 
than  good. 

The  carriage  stopped  on  the  boulevard,  and  when  the  coachman 
threw  open  the  door  with  the  announcement  that  they  had  arrived,  Raymond 
gave  him  a  louis,  and,  alighting  from  the  brougham,  stood  for  a  moment 
uncertain  what  to  do.  He  had  no  reason  for  going  to  one  place  rather  than 
another,  and  he  hesitated  as  to  his  course,  when  suddenly  he  thought 
of  Madame  Cornevin,  who  lived  only  a  few  steps  off.  "I  will  see  her," 
he  said. 

Thus,  suddenty,  without  reflection,  a  man  often  does  a  thing  which  is 
calculated  to  have  the  most  serious  influence  on  his  life.  Formonths Raymond 
had  seen  himself  condemned  to  all  sorts  of  painful  dissimulation,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  secret  of  his  love  for  Simone  from  his  mother  and  his  friends, 
and  yet  he  was  now  going  to  reveal  it — or,  rather,  allow  it  to  be  divined  by 
the  subtle  intuition  of  a  woman.  One  fact  dazed  and  blinded  him.  Madame 
Cornevin  was  Flora  Misri's  sister :  and  Madame  Cornevin  had  once  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  over  her  sister,  and  had  tried  to  use  it  when  they  were 
seeking  Laurent  Cornevin.  after  the  death  of  General  Delorge.  To  be  sure, 
she  had  then  failed.  But  Flora,  at  that  time,  was  in  all  the  brilliancy  and 
insolence  of  youth,  and  at  the  age  when  vice  has  not  lost  its  gilding.  She  was 
intoxicated  with  the  sudden  and  prodigious  fortune  of  the  audacious  adven- 
turer with  whom  she  had  associated  her  life,   while  now !     Old  and 

weary,  having  drained  her  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  very  dregs,  she  might  be 
touched  by  considerations  which  then  would  not  have  moved  her.  "Was  it 
not  possible  that  she  would  listen  to  her  sister  now,  and  gladly  turn  to  her 
for  comfort  and  advice  ?  So  Raymond  simply  intended  to  say  to  Madame 
Cornevin  :  "I  know  that  Madame  Flora  Misri  has  important  papers  in  her 
hands  belonging  to  the  Count  de  Combelaine.  If  we  could  get  hold  of  them, 
the  wretch  would  be  in  our  power.  We  should  hold  the  proofs  of  his 
infamy,  of  his  intrigues,  and  crimes.  My  father  and  your  husband  would 
be  avenged.     See  your  sister,  and  try  to  obtain  them  from  her." 

It  was  with  these  ideas  that  Raymond  hurried  along  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin.  It  was  late  ;  the  shops  were  closed,  the  passers-by  were  few  in 
number,  and  even  the  cafes  were  shutting.  Raymond  had  eaten  nothing 
since  morning,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  it.  He  was  in  that  state  when 
physical  needs  are  dormant,  and  over-exerted  nerves  suffice  for  all.  It 
was  as  he  feared — Madame  Cornevin  had  retired.  "  At  least,  I  suppose 
so,"  said  the  concierge,  ''for  all  the  workwomen  went  away  very  early 
to-night." 
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No  matter  !  Ray.nond  climbed  the  stairs,  and  rang  a  sharp,  imperative 
peal  at  the  bell.     No  answer — no  one  came. 

But  as  he  leaned  against  one  of  the  windows  on  the  landing,  he  saw  a 
light  which  he  knew  must  come  from  Madame  Cornevin's  bedroom.  She 
was  not  asleep  then.  He  rang  a  second  time  ;  then  a  third.  He  had  about 
decided  to  abandon  the  attempt  when  he  heard  footsteps  approaching.  And 
from  behind  the  door  sounded  a  voice  :  "  "Who  is  there  ?  " 
"  I — Raymond  Delorge." 

The  door  instantly  opened.  Madame  Cornevin  stood  there  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  is  there  anyone  ill 
at  yonr  house  P  " 

"  No  one,  thank  Heaven,  madame." 

She  was  pale  and  agitated,  as  any  man  less  absorbed  than  Raymond 
would  have  instantly  seen.  And  with  that  volubility  which  one  ordinarily 
adopts  when  embarrassed,  she  said:  "Pray  forgive  me  for  keeping  you 
waiting  so  long,  but  I  sent  my  workwomen  away  at  six,  my  servant  and  my 
daughters  have  retired,  and  I  was  just  going  to  bed  myself." 

She  was,  however,  dressed  as  carefully  as  when  she  received  her  customers 
during  the  day  time. 

"  I  must  say  a  few  words  to  you,"  interrupted  Raymond. 
"To-night." 

"  Yes — at  once — respecting  a  very  important  matter." 
Madame  Corneviu's  embarrassment  became  so  great  that  he  noticed  it. 
"I  fear  that  I  am  giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  he  said. 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  answered.  "  You  give  me  no  more  trouble— disturb 
me  no  more  when  j-ou  come  here  than  Jean  and  Le'on  would.  Come  in — 
come  in!  " 

He  followed  her;  but  instead  of  showing  him,  as  usual,  into  her  own 
parlour,  she  took  him  into  the  work-room.  Placing  her  candle  on  the  table, 
she  sank  on  to  a  chair,  and,  with  ill-conceived  impatience,  exclaimed,  "  I  am 
listening." 

Raymond's  observation  was  aroused.  Her  manner  was  certainly  peculiar. 
However,  he  gave  her  in  rapid  words  a  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the 
events  of  the  evening,  but  omitting  any  hint  of  his  interest  in  Simone,  and 
attributing  his  hatred  of  Combelaine  entirely  to  the  old  enmity.  He 
expected  that  Madame  Cornevin  would  make  some  objections.  However, 
she  simply  said  :  "  Very  well.  I  will  see  my  sister  to-morrow  before  noon." 
"And  when  shall  I  know  the  result  of  your  step  ?  " 
"  Come  to-morrow  night  at  this  same  hour." 

This  was  more  than  Raymond  had  hoped.  "I  have  something  else  to 
ask,  madame." 

"  And  what  is  that  f  " 

"I  must  beg  you  not  to  mention  to  my  mother  that  I  have  seen  you." 
"  I  will  keep  your  secret." 

When  a  person  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  an  unwelcome  guest,  his  or  her 
answers  are  apt  to  be  summary.  Raymond  was  aware  of  this,  and  strange 
conjectures  flitted  through  his  mind.  Just  then  ho  felt  certain  that  he  heard 
a  chair  moved  in  tho  next  room.     "  If  we  had  these  papers,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  it  would  be  a  groat  help,"  answered  Madame  Co;nevin,  quickly 
rising  as  she  spoke. 

This  was  such  a  positive  request  for  him  to  withdraw,  that  Raymond 
dared  not  linger.  "  To-morrow  evening,  then  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  turned  to  the 
door. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Madame  Cornevin — "  yes ;  that  is  understood.'' 

And  she  took  up  her  candle  and  preceded  Raymond  on  to  the  landing; 
Hardly  had  his  foot  touched  the  stairs  than  he  heard  the  door  close  again. 
If  any  other  woman  had  been  in  question  Ra^-mond  would  have  been  forced 
to  the  most  singular  suspicions.  Misconduct  is  confined  to  no  age  among 
women;  but  Madame  Cornevin' s  reputation  had  never  been  breathed  upon. 
'And  yet,"  he  said  to  himself,  ''her  agitation  was  apparent,  and  she 
literally  put  me  out-of-doors.  "What  was  that  noise  I  heard  ?  "Was  she  not 
alone  ?  Not  alone  !  Who  could  have  been  at  that  hour  in  a  room  occupied 
bv  her  three  daughters  ?  Who  could  she  have  an  interest  in  concealing  ? 
Her  husband,  Laurent  Cornevin  ?  "  As  this  idea  flashed  through  his  mind, 
Raymond  started.  "And  why  not?"  he  said  to  himself.  "Laurent 
Cornevin  is  a  man  of  prodigious  courage,  but  he  is  human  all  the  same. 
Who  could  say  that  in  some  moment  of  profound  discouragement  he  has  not 
revealed  himself  to  his  wife,  and  that  he  sometimes  comes  to  visit  her  in 
secret  ?" 

The  more  Raymond  thought  of  this,  the  more  convinced  he  became  of 
the  correctness  of  his  supposition.  He  was  almost  tempted  to  rush  back, 
ring  until  she  opened  the  door,  and  then  say  to  her:  "Your  husband  is 
here — I  must  speak  to  him.  My  happiness  and.  ny  life  depend  on  it."  If 
he  were  right,  Madame  Cornevin  would  not  have  the  presence  of  mind  to 
contradict  him.  Yes,  but  if  he  were  mistaken  ':  "  Clearly,"  he  muttered, 
"  clearly  I  cannot  risk  that !  "  But,  as  he  walked  along,  he  said  to  himself  : 
"  To-morrow,  when  I  go  to  see  her  again,  I  shall  be  very  unfortunate  or  very 
stupid  if  I  don't  get  hold  of  something  which  will  confirm  or  dispel  this 
idea." 

It  was  past  midnight  when  he  entered  his  mother's  presence,  for  with  his 
sister  she  was  waiting  for  him.  "I  have  been  very  anxious,"  said  Madame 
Delorge,  "for  Monsieur  Roberjot  told  me  this  very  evening  that  a 
determined  resistance  is  to  be  made  against  the  empire.  Do  your  duty,  my 
son,  but  be  very  prudent ;  remember  that  you  will  be  especially  watched — 
and  think  of  the  triumph  it  will  be  for  our  enemies  if  you  furnish  them 
with  an  excuse  for  involving  you  in  trouble." 

He  reassured  his  mother,  and  bade  her  good-night.  His  sister  murmured, 
as  he  kissed  her  :  "  Poor  Raymond !     Why  will  you  not  trust  me  ?" 

The  fatigues  of  this  harassing  day  had  one  good  result — they  brought 
him  slumber.  He  slept  until  ten  o'clock,  when  he  was  awakened  by  old 
Krauss  coming  in  with  two  letters.  At  the  sight  of  one  of  them  Raymond 
started  for  he  recognized  Simone's  writing.  His  hands  trembled  to  that 
degree,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  break  the  seal. 

This  is  what  he  read  at  last  :  "I  had  lost  all  consciousness  of  what  was 
going  on  about  me,  when,  as  my  mother  said,  you  broke  out  into  violent  de- 
nunciations of  the  Count  de  Combelaine.  I  must  repeat  to  you,  therefore,  my 
best  and  only  friend,  what  I  have  already  said — that  any  violence  at  this 
hour  will  render  all  that  I  have  suffered  utterly  useless,  and  at  the  same  time, 
do  no  good.  I  have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  promise  the  Duchess  de  Maille- 
fert  that  you  will  resig-n  yourself  to  our  sad  fate.  It  is  a  horrible  sacrifice, 
I  know ;  but  it  is  on  my  knees  that  I  ask  for  it,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Past. 
Will  you  refuse  me  ?  Am  I  wrong  in  my  reliance  on  your  affection  ?  Answer 
me.  "  SiiiONE." 

Hot  tears,  as  burning  as  molten  lead,  fell  from  Raymond's  eyes.  "  She 
has  been  compelled  to  write  !  "  he  muttered.  "And  how  am  I  to  reply  to 
these  prayers  dictated  by  her  relatives  ?  " 
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The  otter  letter  was  from  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Justice — -which  he 
had  neglected  for  some  time  ;  "  Be  at  the  Rue  des  Cinq-Moulins,  at  Mont- 
martre  to-night  at  nine  o'clock,  without  fail.  Matters  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance will  be  brought  before  the  Society."  Then  followed  the  forms  only 
known  by  members  of  the  Society,  and  which  guaranteed  the  authenticity  of 
all  documents. 

Nine  o'clock !  and  it  was  at  eleven  that  Raymond  was  to  be  at  Madame 
Cornevin's.  "Nevertheless,  I  will  go,"  he  said  to  himself.  And  at  half- 
past  eight  he  started. 

The  weather  was  foggy,  and  the  pavements  covered  with  mud.  The  outer 
boulevards  presented  their  usual  animated  appearance  at  that  hour  of  the 
evening.  The  cafes  and  taverns  were  crowded,  and  the  rattle  and  chink  of 
glasses  could  be  heard.  Groups  of  young  men  and  women  passed  by,  laugh- 
ing and  talking  loudly,  and  grisettes  wrapped  in  cloaks  hurried  to  a  rendez- 
vous or  a  ball.  Then  came  a  drunken  man.  Alas  !  Raymond  was  tempted 
to  envy  this  drunken  man,  for  he  was  weary  of  the  state  of  perpetual  anxiety 
in  which  his  life  was  spent. 

"At  this  very  moment,"  he  thought,  "  according  to  Madame  Cornevin's 
success  or  failure  with  Flora  Misri,  my  last  chance  is  assured  or  it  has 
escaped  me  altogether." 

His  mind  was  so  absorbed  in  this  idea  that  he  had  paid  little  attention  to 
the  summons  of  his  secret  society.  It  only  recurred  to  him  on  reaching  the 
house,  which  he  found  to  be  lighted  up.  He  gave  the  pass-word  to  the 
"brother"  who  mounted  guard  at  the  door,  and  then  went  up  the  stairs. 
About  fifteen  "  Friends  of  Justice  "  were  already  assembled,  and  one  of  them, 
a  physician — a  stout,  ruddy  faced  man,  better  known  by  his  advanced  opi- 
nions than  by  his  medical  attainments — was  drawing  in  forcible  language  an 
exact  picture,  as  he  swore,  of  the  moral  and  material  state  of  Paris.  After 
this  orator  came  another,  who  with  a  dozen  journals  open  in  his  hand,  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  Provinces  only  awaited  a  signal  from  Paris  to  rise  in  a 
body  and  put  an  end  to  the  imperial  regime.  Immediately  two  other  members 
started  up  to  announce  their  wishes  and  opinions.  They  disputed  ;  and  their 
words  became   so  sharp  that  the  chairman  called  them  both  to  order. 

Thereupon  Raymond  requested  permission  to  say  a  few  words.  "  Citi- 
zens,"  he  began,  "  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  it  it  is  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
and  that  it  is  time  to  bring  forward  the  important  matters  which  have  called 
us  together." 

"  What  matters  ?  "  asked  the  chairman  in  surprise. 
"  Why  those  respecting  which  I  was  summoned  here." 
"Summoned!  " 

"  Yes,  this  morning— by  a  letter." 

Every  face  was  turned  toward  the  chairman,  whoso  countenance  evinced 
considerable  astonishment.  "  You  received  a  letter  ?  "  he  said  to  Raymond- 
"  and  from  whom  ?  ' ' 

"  I  thought  it  was  from  you,  sir,"  said  Raymond,  as  drawing  it  from  his 
pocket,  he  added  :  "  Here  it  is !  " 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  after  the  chairman  took  the  letter.  He  began  by 
examining  the  paper,  the  seal  and  post-mark,  after  which  he  looked  at  the 
writing.  "  This  is  amazing  !  "  he  exclaimed.  Twenty  questions  were  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  every  part  of  the  room,  but  he  did  not  answer  any  of 
them.  "  There  has  been  no  communication  sent  for  days,"  he  continued. 
"Neither  I,  nor  the  secretary,  nor  a  member  of  the  committee  has  written." 
"No  one !  " 
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"  And  yet  you  have  received  a  letter  which  presents  every  indication  of 
having  been  sent  from  me.     These  are  all  my  private  signs." 

The  chairman  handed  the  letter  to  the  person  next  to  him.  It  circulated 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  everybody  muttered  in  turn  ;  "Incredible  !  I  should 
have  been  taken  in  myself." 

"Yes  ;  so  would  everybody,"  cried  the  chairman,  "  and  that  is  the  worst 
feature  in  the  case !  " 

It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say  this,  for  every  one  understood  him. 
"  Where  does  this  letter  come  from  P  "  he  continued.  "  Is  it  a  joke  ?  I 
don't  think  so.  Is  there  a  traitor  among  us  who  has  written  it?  If  so. 
what  could  be  his  motive  ?  Must  we  consider  it  as  the  work  of  the  police  ? " 
This  last  word  fell  on  the  assembly  like  a  shower-bath.  Faces  became 
pale,  and  glances  were  turned  to  the  doors  and  windows  as  if  in  search  of  a 
means  of  escape.  More  than  one  Friend  of  Justice  fancied  he  already 
heard  the  doors  of  his  prison  cell  creak  on  its  hinges.  "The  police,"  con- 
tinued the  chairman,  "has  apparently  discovered  the  existence  of  our  asso- 
ciation. To  many  of  us  that  means  exile  or  imprisonment.  But  let  us  look 
at  this  more  closely.     Why  should  the  police  write  this  letter  ?  " 

This  question  was  the  signal  for  a  violent  discussion.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers insisted  that  their  plans  should  be  more  speedily  put  into  execution, 
others  proposing  that  the  society  should  be  dissolved  until  a  more  propitious 
season.  At  midnight  the  assembly  had  resolved  on  nothing,  except  that 
they  would  call  a  general  meeting  at  once.  Two  members  were  then  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre,  and  returned  to  6ay  that  there  were  no  suspicious  signs  to 
be  detected.  Then  one  by  one  the  members  filed  out,  Raymond  among  the 
last,  just  as  the  clock  was  striking  one. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  and,  seen  through  the  fog,  the  street  lamps 
were  no  brighter  than  lighted  cigar  tips.  Raymond  knew  it  would  simply  be 
folly  to  look  around  him,  to  try  and  ascertain  if  he  were  followed,  and  he  did 
not  think  of  it  for  a  moment.  He  had  far  more  reasons  for  alarm  than  his 
political  friends  had,  as  he  was  well  aware.  He  recognized  Combelaine's 
treacherous  hand  in  this  last  blow.  And  a  presentiment  told  him  that  this  letter 
concealed  a  snare.  "What  did  his  enemies  now  propose  to  do  ?  To  get  rid 
of  him  probably.  After  Flora  Misri's  confidences,  he  had  become  too  dan- 
gerous not  to  trouble  the  slumber  of  all  these  scoundrels.  What,  then,  would 
be  more  simple  than  to  arrest  him  "in  the  very  act"  —that  is,  at  the  place 
where  the  secret  society  met — to  sentence  and  dispatch  him  to  Cayenne  ? 

His  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  imposed  on  him  certain  obligations 
which  he  was  too  honest  to  evade.  Before  the  meeting  broke  up  he  had 
told  his  political  friends  all  he  could  to  put  them  on  the  right  track,  but 
without  imparting  to  them  secrets  which  were  not  his  own.  However,  they 
paid  little  attention  to  his  words,  for  he  was  a  very  unimportant  member  of 
the  society  ;  and  they  thought  him  rather  conceited  to  imagine  that  the  police 
had  concocted  this  false  letter  for  himself  alone.  So  little  did  they  attend  to 
his  remarks  that  no  one  offered  to  accompany  him  home. 

But  he  did  not  dream  of  danger.  As  he  walked  along  the  outer  boulevard, 
now  silent  and  deserted,  he  only  thought  of  Madame  Cornevin,  who  had 
been  expecting  him,  and  of  the  suspense  she  would  endure  until  he  could  with 
decency  present  himself  in  the  morning.  He  had  just  reached  the  end  of 
the  Boulevard  de  la  Chapelle,  when  two  or  three  men  ran  hastily  past  him. 
He  hardly  noticed  them,  being  still  absorbed  in  wonder  as  to  the  result 
of  Madame  Cornevin' s  application  to  her  sister.  Of  course  a  great  deal  de- 
pended on  what  Flora  Misri  had  done  after  her  flight.     Had  she  seen  the 
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Count  de  Conibelaine  either  that  night,  or  in  the  morning  ?  If  she  had,  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  hope.  If  she  had  not,  then  all  depended  on  Madame 
Cornevin's  tact. 

He  waa  walking  slowly,  when  about  midway  down  the  Boulevard 
Rochechouart  he  heard  some  moans.  They  seemed  to  come  from  a  bench  a 
few  steps  off.  He  peered  through  the  darkness,  and  fancied  he  could  see  a 
black  mass  on  the  ground.  He  hesitated,  and  then  moved  on  as  tho  moans 
grew  louder. 

The  most  ordinary  prudence  enjoined  him  to  observe  great  caution  ;  for 
every  Parisian  knows  this  to  be  a  common  device  of  scoundrels  to  get  their 
victims  into  their  power.  But  Raymond  was  not  prudent.  He  advanced 
until  he  found  himself  standing  over  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  in  terrible 
convulsions.     Moved  by  pity,  he  stooped  down. 

And  at  the  same  moment  a  terrible  blow,  such  a  blow  as  a  butcher  would 
fell  an  ox  with,  struck  him  on  his  neck,  at  the  base  of  his  head.  A  hair's 
breadth  higher  and  he  would  have  been  killed.  But  he  was  only  partially 
stunned,  and  a  moment  later  he  shouted  "Help  !     Help  !  " 

The  summons  to  the  secret  society  was  now  explained.  He  knew  that 
he  was  trapped.  Only  those  who  have  seen  death  so  near  can  ever  know 
the  world  of  thoughts  which  surged  through  his  brain  in  that  brief  moment. 
"  Poor  mother  !  "  he  murmured,  thinking  of  the  unhappy  woman  who  was 
waiting  for  his  return  at  that  very  moment,  and  who  at  dawn  would  receive 
his  body.  Then  Simone's  name  escaped  his  lips.  In  his  pocket  there  was 
a  letter  from  her,  the  last  he  had  received.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  found 
and  read,  and  that  it  would  perhaps  compromise  her,  or  at  all  events  warrant 
her  being  summoned  as  a  witness.  So  he  took  the  letter  and  conveyed  it  to 
his  lips,  intending  to  swallow  it. 

This  was  the  last  act  he  was  conscious  of.  Three  men  surrounded  him, 
and  he  was  unable  to  defend  himself,  for  he  was  dizzy  from  the  terrible 
blow  he  had  received.  "Help!"  he  cried  once  more.  But  at  the  same 
moment  he  received  a  thrust  from  the  blade  of  a  knife  between  his  shoulders. 
A  mortal  chill  seemed  to  strike  his  heart,  and  he  fell,  stiff  and  unconscious, 
face  downwards,  on  the  grouud. 

When  his  senses  eame  back  he  found  himself  in  an  unknown  place, 
stretched  out  on  the  billiard  table  of  a  cafe\  A  man  about  his  own  age  was 
leaning  over  him  examining  his  wound  with  the  dexterity  of  a  medical 
practitioner. 

Two  other  men  were  curiously  watching  the  process,  while  the  waiter 
of  the  caii,  in  his  white  apron,  held  the  candle  to  afford  the  doctor  the  light 
he  required.  Near  a  table,  moreover,  a  stout  little  woman  was  tearing  an 
old  napkin  into  strips. 

Raymond  saw  all  this  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  so  indistinctly  that  his  eyes 
closed  again.  The  first  idea  he  was  conscious  of  was  one  of  wonder  that  he 
was  still  living.  If,  as  he  believed,  he  had  been  assailed  by  the  Count  de 
Combelaine's  paid  assassins,  how  was  it  that  the  miscreants  had  not  finished 
him  ?  Had  they  learned  their  trade  so  poorly  that  they  had  believed  him 
dead  ?  He  did  not  know  the  gravity  of  his  wound,  but  he  felt  quite  certain 
that  his  life  was  not  in  danger.  lie  heard  the  physician  say,  moreover,  as 
he  put  on  the  bandages,  "  He  will  be  on  his  feet  again  in  less  than  a 
month." 

Raymond  felt  very  thankful  on  hearing  this,  and  with  a  mighty  effort  he 
asked  to  be  told  what  had  happened.  He  was.  then  informed  that  the  cafe 
was  called  the  Cafe  de  Pericles,  and  was  kept  by  a  worthy  Prussian,  Justus 
VOL.  11.  E 
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Putzenhofer,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  a  cousin  named  Adonis. 
The  gentlemen  who  had  come  to  his  aid  were  the  hahitues  of  this  cafe,  Dr. 
Valentin  Legris,  M.  Rivet,  a  merchant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic journalist,  M.  Aristide  Peyrolas.  These  three  gentlemen,  indifferent 
to  police  regulations,  were  finishing  their  game  of  whist,  when  they  heard  a 
shout  for  help,  which  is  not  an  agreeable  sound  after  midnight  on  the  outer 
boulevards.  They  rushed  out  at  once,  but  they  were  too  late  to  prevent  the 
crime,  as  Raymond  already  lay  on  the  ground ;  and  they  could  hear  the 
flying  feet  of  the  assassins  far  down  the  street. 

Raymond  listened  in  silent  wonder.  Could  it  be,  after  all,  that  he  had 
been  attacked  by  ordinary  thieves  ?  He  asked  to  haveliis  clothes  examined, 
and  found  that  his  watch  and  pocket-book  were  gone.  He  had  been  robbed ! 
Did  it  therefore  follow  that  the  assassins  were  not  in  the  pay  of  M.  de 
Combelaine  and  his  friends  ?  By  no  means.  For  it  is  the  A  B  C  of  the 
spadassini's  profession  to  rob  the  man  who  is  killed,  in  order  to  lead  investi- 
gation astray. 

Then  Raymond  remembered  the  men  who  had  run  past  him.  They  had 
gone  on  undoubtedly  to  prepare  their  ambush.  But  his  certainty  as  to  their 
character  was  not  absolute — and  so  he  murmured  aloud :  "  Were  they  really 
robbers?  " 

This  was  not  much  to  say — but  it  was  enough  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
a  quick-witted  person  like  Dr.  Legris.  So,  when  Raymond  had  given  an 
account  of  what  had  happened,  the  doctor  remarked,  in  a  tone  which  was 
too  easy  and  careless  to  be  altogether  natural :  "  You  will  have  to  say  all  this 
before  a  commissary  of  police." 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Raymond  ;   "  by  no  means  !  " 

And,  in  fact,  how  could  he  file  a  complaint — and  against  whom  ?  To 
provoke  an  inquiry  without  naming  Combelaine,  would  be  simply  to  put  the 
investigators  off  the  track.  To  give  Combelaine's  name  would  involve  the 
Duchess  de  Maillefert,  her  son,  and  even  Simone  herself — and  at  the  same 
time  provoke  the  Duke  de  Maumussy,  M.  Verdale,  and  Flora  Misri.  Then 
again,  one  of  the  first  questions  addressed  to  Raymond  would  be  :  "Where 
did  you  pass  the  evening  ?  Where  were  you  coming  from  ?"  To  name  the 
Rue  des  Cinq  Moulias  would  be  simply  betraying  the  Friends  of  Justice .  And 
that  the  police  knew  and  watched  over  this  association  was  proved  by  this 
forged  letter,  which  could  only  have  been  procured  through  some 
traitor's  aid.  All  these  considerations  presented  themselves  with  relentless 
logic  to  Raymond's  mind.  And  so,  in  the  tone  with  which  a  man  asks  an 
enormous  favour,  he  entreated  his  rescuers  to  keep  this  attack,  of  which  he 
he  had  been  the  victim,   absolutely  secret. 

It  was  asking  a  great  deal,  particularly  without  giving  any  explanation. 
Every  one,  however,  followed  the  example  of  Dr.  Legris,  and  promised  silence 
and  secrecy.  Then  Raymond  breathed  more  freely ;  and  after  giving  his 
name  and  address,  and  a  promise  to  call  at  the  cafe  as  soon  as  he  was 
better,  he  started  to  leave.  He  got  on  his  clothes  without  much  difficulty ; 
but  when  he  attempted  to  stand,  he  tottered  and  would  have  fallen  but  for 
the  doctor's  assistance.     "I must  have  a  cab,"  he  said. 

At  all  hours  of  the  night  cabs  are  to  be  found  on  the  outer  boulevards, 
going  back  to  their  stables  or  to  the  railway  stations.  Adonis  went  out, 
and  soon  returned  with  one,  the  driver  of  which  was  tempted  by  the  promise 
of  a  large  gratuity. 

When  Raymond  was  installed  on  the  cushions,  the  doctor  insisted  on 
going  with  him,  saying  that  he  could  not  allow  him  to  go  off  alone  in  such 
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a  slate.  Raymond  would  not  have  submitted  to  tni's  from  any  other  person, 
but  he  was  attracted  by  the  physician's  face,  which  was  both  keen  and  frank 
in  expression  ;  and  besides,  he  felt  that  he  needed  him.  He  was  determined 
to  conceal  his  misadventure  from  his  mother,  and  he  proposed  to  feign  a 
cold  or  lumbago.  But  if  he  were  obliged  to  remain  in  bed  for  some  days, 
who  would  take  care  of  bim  ?  Dr.  Legris  was  the  very  man,  of  course. 
As  to  the  rest,  he  could  trust  in  old  Krauss. 

This  was  all  settled  in  his  mind  when  the  cab  stopped  at  his  mother's 
door.  The  air  and  increasing  fever  lent  him  certain  strength  which  he  knew 
would  be  needed  to  prevent  his  mother  feeling  any  alarm.  He  excused 
himself  to  the  doctor  for  not  inviting  him  to  come  in,  for  at  that  hour  it 
would  have  disturbed  Madame  Delorge.  ''The  banisters  will  help  me  up," 
he  said. 

He  then  shook  hands  with  the  doctor,  and  entered  the  house.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  drag  one's  legs  over  a  level  surface  and  another  to  climb  stairs, 
as  Raymond  quickly  found  out.  However  he  set  his  teeth  firmly,  and 
although  the  pain  was  atrocious,  he  succeeded.  Fortunately  old  Krauss  was 
alone,  and  when  he  saw  Raymond,  whiter  than  a  spectre,  with  his  dis- 
ordered garments  covered  with  mud,  advancing  towards  him,  he  lifted  his 
arms  to  heaven,  and,  in  a  husky  voice,  exclaimed,  "Wounded!  " 

Faint  and  exhausted  from  the  exertions  he  had  made,  Raymond  could 
only  nod. 

"  By  Combelaine  or  Maumussy  ?  "  asked  the  old  servant. 

"  By  their  people,  probably." 

The  old  man  took  his  young  master  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  rathe* 
than  helped  him  to  his  room  ;  and  then  as  he  undressed  him,  he  said  : 

*.''  Your  coat  is  wet  with  blood,  and  your  overcoat  too  ;  both  have  been  cut 
through  by  a  knife.  You  were  struck  in  the  back,  then.  I  know  the 
handiwork  of  the  villains  who  killed  my  general."  But  when  he  discovered 
that  the  wound  had  been  dressed — "  Ah  !  you  have  seen  a  doctor,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Yes,  and  a  good  one  ;  the  bandage  is  put  on  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Our  own  surgeon  in  my  time  couldn't  have  done  better." 

Raymond  was  obliged  to  ask  him  not  to  talk  anymore.  "Hide  my 
clothes,"  he  said,  "and  when  my  mother  is  up  in  the  morning,  tell  her  I 
came  in  very  tired,  and  that  I  need  rest.  But  mind  you  come  to  me  at  nine 
o'clock,  whether  I  am  asleep  or  awake.  I  have  a  letter  to  send  to  Madame 
Cornevin.  It  is  a  secret  which  I  confide  to  you,  and  you  are  not  to  speak  of 
it  to  anyone.     Now  go.     You  see  this  wound  is  nothing." 

His  wound,  it  is  true,  presented  no  bad  symptoms  ;  but  it  was  painful 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  closing  his  eyes  all  night.  He  lay  thinking, 
and  in  the  silence  and  darkness  he  applied  all  his  penetration  to  analyse 
this  last  event.  How  dared  Combelaine,  this  prudent,  cunning  man,  resort 
to  an  attack  of  this  nature  in  the  public  streets  of  Paris  ?  It  was  certainly 
a  most  decisive  step  to  take,  and  an  efficacious  one,  so  far  as  disposing  of  an 
enemy  went,  but  it  left  a  most  uncomfortable  piece  of  evidence— the  body 
— behind.  Moreover,  it  required  accomplices,  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
turn  on  the  instigator,  and  expose  the  plot.  "It  must  be,"  concluded 
Raymond,  "  that  his  situation,  which  I  believed  impregnable,  is  really 
horribly  compromised — that  he  knows  himself  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
ruin." 

And  it  was  at  this  moment  that  Raymond  saw  himself  down  on  his  bed 
and  for  a  week,  at  the  least,  prevented  from  acting.  What  could  not  Com- 
belaine achieve  during  these  days  of  security — particularly  if  he  had  prepared 
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everything  for  a  rapid  denouement  P  A  week  !  Why  in  that  time  he  could 
marry  Simone,  and  Raymond  could  not  oppose  it,  as  lie  had  sworn  to  do, 
even  by  violence,  even  by  crime.  A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  on  his 
forehead  at  this  frightful  thought,  and,  fever  doing  its  work,  a  slight 
delirium  set  in,  and  he  seemed  to  see  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy,  Madame 
de  Maillefert,  Baron  Verdale,  and  Flora  Misri  all  bending  over  him  with 
sneers  and  laughs. 

When  Krauss  entered  the  room  in  the  morning,  Raymond  was  sleeping 
quietly;  but,  true  to  bis  word,  the  old  soldier  awoke  his  master.  "I  told 
madame  that  you  had  a  severe  cold,  and  that  you  would  remain  in  bed,  you 
thought.     How  do  you  feel  ? ' ' 

Raymond  was  suffering  intensely.  He  said,  however,  that  he  was  better, 
and  told  Krauss  to  give  him  a  pencil  and  paper.  He  wrote  to  Madame 
Cornevin  as  follows  : — "  An  unforeseen  circumstance,  and  one  quite  inde- 
pendent of  my  will,  prevented  me,  dear  madame,  from  keeping  the  engage- 
ment which  you  were  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  make  with  you.  To-day 
I  am  kept  in  my  bed  by  an  attack  of  lumbago,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 

me  to  go  and  see  you  to  ask  for  the  result  of  your  application  to  Madame . 

Pray  let  me  know  it  without  delay.  You  can  easily  imagine  the  suspense  in 
which  I  am.  I  rely  on  your  promise  to  keep  the  secret.  It  is  now  more 
indispensable  than  ever.  R." 

He  folded  and  sealed  this  letter.  "  Krauss,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  you  would 
find  an  excuse  for  going  to  Madame  Cornevin's. " 

"  Oh !  that's  easy  enough.  I  have  to  take  back  some  patterns  which  she 
sent  to  my  young  lady." 

"Very  well— then  you  can  easily  manage  so  that  no  one  shall  see  you 
give  her  this  letter.  Wait  for  an  answer  ;  and,  Krauss,  make  all  possible 
dispatch. " 

Krauss  still  lingered.     "  I  think,  sir,  I  ought  to  say  one  thing  to  you." 
"And  what  is  that?" 

"  Last  night,  about  midnight,  a  man,  in  a  blouse — a  big  fellow — with 
a  fresh  coloured  face,  came  to  the  concierge,  and  asked  if  j-ou  were  in.     He 
said  he  was  one  of  your  old  workmen." 
"  What  did  the  concierge  say  ?  " 

"  That  you  were  out,  of  course.  The  man  seemed  very  much  annoyed, 
and  said  he  would  call  again.  And  about  one  o'clock  he  came  to  the  door. 
The  concierge  had  gone  to  bed.  He  pulled  the  cord,  and  in  a  minute  more 
heard  a  voice  call  out,  '  Well,  has  he  come  in  P '  The  concierge  flew  into  a 
rage.  'Bless  my  soul ! '  he  cried,  'is  this  an  hour  to  come  here  after  any  of 
our  people  P  No,  Monsieur  Delorge  has  not  come  in,  and  you  had  better 
take  yourself  off ! '  Upon  which  the  man  decamped."  Raymond  listened 
attentively.  "In  my  opinion,"  resumed  Krauss,  shaking  his  head  gravely 
— "  in  my  opinion,  that  animal  was  a  spy — an  accomplice  of  the  fellows  who 
attacked  you." 

"Very  possibly,"  said  Raymond,  although  he  thought  precisely  the  con- 
trary. 

By  the  light  of  recents  events  he  clearly  saw  that  two  intrigues  were 
going  on  about  him.  For  some  time  he  had  been  quite  certain  that  he  was 
watched  and  followed.  He  had  also  decided  that  the  surveillance  was 
double.  One  watcher  had  saved  his  life  at  Neuilly  and  La  Villette ;  the 
other  had  prepared  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fallen  on  the  Boulevard 
Rochechouart.  Combelaine  managed  one  of  these  surveillances.  But  the 
other  ?     Who  could  pay  for  that  except  Laurent  Cornevin  P     And  in  his 
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own  heart  he  believed  that,  the  man  who  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  con- 
cierge by  inquiring  for  him  was  Laurent  himself,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
he  who  had  been  with  Madame  Cornevin.  "  He  expected  me,"  thought 
Raymond,  "  and,  knowing  the  immense  interest  I  had  in  being  punctual,  he 
was  astonished  at  not  seeing  me  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  so  he  came  here 
to  find  out  about  me." 

All  this  seemed  so  plausible  that  he  said  to  Krauss,  hastily,  "  Give  me 
th  at  letter  again. ' ' 

And  the  old  soldier  having  done  so,  Raymond  hastily  wrote  a  postscript, 
"  I  know,"  he  said,  "  the  cause  of  your  trouble  the  last  time  I  saw  you.  In 
the  name  of  Heaven  confide  in  me !  " 

Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  conjectures,  he  could  see  no 
harm  in  writing  as  he  did.  But  the  tedium  of  waiting  was  dreadful.  Krauss 
certainly  could  not  have  arrived  at  his  destination  when  Raymond  began  to 
expect  him  back,  and  said  to  himself,  "  Deuce  take  the  old  fellow !  He  ought 
to  be  here  by  now." 

Suddenly  a  slight  noise  was  heard.  It  was  his  mother,  who  cautiously 
opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 

"I  am  not  asleep  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

She  thereupon  came  to  his  bedside  and  stood  looking  at  him.  "  How 
pale  you  are!"  she  said.  "  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  send  for  a 
physician." 

"By  no  means,"  he  answered  decidedly.  "  I  shall  be  on  my  feet  again 
in  three  days." 

Madame  Delorge  shook  her  head.  "  Do  as  you  think  best,"  she  answered 
simply.  But  she  said  this  in  such  a  tone  that  Raymond  was  troubled  to  the 
very  depths  of  his  soul. 

For  the  first  time  the  suspicion  occurred  to  him  that  his  mother  was  not 
decieved,  and  that  if  she  chose  to  appear  so,  it  was  out  of  that  delicacy 
which  mothers  often  evince.  What  did  she  think  then,  however  ?  But  he 
could  read  nothing  in  her  face,  which  had  quickly  resumed  its  ordinary 
calmness  of  expression. 

"Remember,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said,  as  she  kissed  his  brow,  "that  I 
have  no  other  reliance  than  you  in  this  world,  and  that  all  my  hopes  rest 
upon  you." 

With  his  sister  Pauline,  Raymond  found  that  he  must  be  still  more  on  his 
guard.  She  looked  at  him  so  keenly  that  he  turned  away  his  head,  "Is  it 
politics,"  she  asked,  "that  have  made  you  ill  ?  "  Fortunately,  she  was 
called,  and  hastily  departed,  leaving  Raymond  in  a  state  of  excessive 
irritation. 

Dr.  Legris  was  ushered  in  at  this  moment.  "Well!  How  are  you  ?" 
he  said,  when  he  reached  Raymond's  bedside. 

"  I  am  in  absolute  agony." 

The  door  was  shut,  so  that  there  was  no  imprudence  in  speaking  like 
this.     "  Is  it  your  wound  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Legris. 

"  What  else  should  it  be,  pray  P  " 

The  doctor  did  not  reply  directly.  "It  is  difficult  to  understand,"  he 
said,  as  if  uttering  an  axiom  of  general  utility,  "  the  precise  influence 
which  the  mind  has  over  wounds." 

From  any  other  person  Raymond  would  not  have  accepted  this  infliction 
very  calmly,  but  Dr.  Legris  had  already  inspired  him  with  that  confidence 
which  precedes  friendship. 

"  What  wouldn't  I  give  to  be  able  to  rise  !  "  he  sighed. 
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"  You  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing,"  answered  the  doctor,  imperiously, 
"  under  five  or  six  days — and  not  even  then,  possibly." 

He.had  seated  himself,  and  begun  to  write  a  prescription,  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  Krauss  appeared.  The  old  soldier,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  his  master  was  alone,  had  drawn  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  but 
he  quickly  thrust  it  back  on  seeing  a  stranger.  "  Did  you  not  ring,  sir  ?  " 
he  asked,  anxious  to  find  an  excuse  for  his  appearance. 

"No,"  answered  Raymond,  "I  did  not  ring,  but  you  come  just  in  season. 
This  gentleman  is  a  friend  and  a  physician,  and  he  will  tell  you  what  you 
are  to  do  forme." 

The  doctor  was  acute  enough  to  see  that  he  was  in  the  way,  and  so  in  a 
very  few  minutes  he  departed.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  Raymond  exclaimed : 
"  Did  you  give  my  letter  to  Madame  Cornevin  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  alone  with  her,"  said  Krauss. 

"  Did  she  read  it  in  your  presence  ?  " 

"Yes." 

' '  And  how  did  she  look  while  she  read  it  P  " 

From  the  glance  that  the  old  soldier  gave  his  master,  it  was  clear  that  he 
had  an  idea  in  his  head.  "  At  the  beginning,"  he  answered,  "  she  was  just 
the  same  as  usual,  but  all  at  once  she  started." 

"  You  are  sure  of  it  ?  " 

''  Certain — and  she  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet." 

"  But  she  said  nothing  ?  " 

"No;  she  only  drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked  round  as  if  she  were 
frightened.     Then  she  wrote  this  answer." 

Raymond  thought  no  more  of  his  wound.  He  snatched  hold  of  the 
letter,  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  hesitating  to  open  it,  as  he  felt  certain 
that  itcontained  words  which  would  influence  his  whole  destiny  : — "  Faithful 
to  my  promise,  dear  Raymond,"  wrote  Madame  Cornevin,  "I  went  to 
Madame  Misri's  yesterday,  at  nine  o'clock.  I  found  her  in  despair,  sobbing 
and  tearing  her  hair.  She  had  just  returned  home,  having  spent  the  night 
with  one  of  her  friends.  During  her  absence  all  the  papers  in  her  possession 
had  been  stolen.  My  visit  was  useless,  and  so  I  withdrew.  Yours  faith- 
fully.— J.  Cornevin. 

"P.S. — I  do  not  understand  your  strange  postscript.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
There  was  no  trouble  but  yours  the  other  night,  my  poor  child  !  " 

One  by  one  Raymond  had  seen  all  the  hopes  he  cherished  fade  away.  He 
had  come  to  regard  misfortune  as  the  law  of  his  life.  So  this  letter  did  not 
surprise  him.  "  She  distrusts  me,"  he  thought.  But  his  opinion  was  in  no 
degree  changed,  and  he  felt  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Laurent  was  with 
his  wife.  But  why  should  Madame  Cornevin  distrust  him  ?  Might  it  not  be 
that  her  husband  had  dictated  this  reply — and  if  so,  why  should  he  persist 
in  this  impenetrable  incognito  P  "What  terrible  revenge  was  he  maturing  for 
all  his  wrongs  ? 

These  preoccupations  at  first  rendered  Raymond  oblivious  of  the  intelli- 
gence that  Flora  Misri's  papers  were  stolen.  The  thief,  of  course,  was  De 
Combelaine.  And  yet,  if  he  had  obtained  possession  of  these  dangerous 
documents,  why  should  he  have  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  assassins  ? 
"I  shall  see  Madame  Cornevin  on  Sunday,  at  last,"  sighed  Raymond,  worn 
out  by  thinking,    "  and  I  will  make  her  explain  herself." 

Vain  project.  For  the  first  time  for  eighteen  years  Madame  Cornevin 
failed  to  spend  Sunday  with  Madame  Delorge.  "  She  is  afraid  of  me,"  said 
Raymond,  "  which  shows  me  I  am  correct  in  my  suspicions.  Good  heavens  ! 
how  long  must  I  lie  here  ?  " 
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It  was  not  until  six  days  had  elapsed  that  Legris  ceased  his  professional 
visits  and  came  as  a  friend.  It  was  clear  that  the  sharp-eyed  doctor  had 
scented  a  mystery,  and  that  he  would  have  been  happy  to  solve  it.  But 
Raymond  did  not  care  about  this.  After  so  many  years  of  absolute  solitude, 
he  experienced  a  feeling  of  positive  relief  in  the  companionship  of  a  man  of 
his  own  age — of  a  man  who  was  evidently  so  superior  in  all  respects — whose 
practical  good  sense  was  apparent  in  all  he  did,  and  who  had  that  peculiar 
experience  of  life  in  general,  and  of  Paris  in  particular,  to  be  acquired  in  the 
medical  profession.  The  hour  which  M.  Legris  spent  every  day  by 
Raymond's  bedside  was  the  most  agreeable  of  the  twenty-four  to  our  young 
hero — the  only  one,  in  fact,  in  which  he  was  in  the  least  relieved  of  his  own 
affairs  and  melancholy  thoughts.  All  the  rest  of  the  day  was  inexpressibly 
weary.  And  yet  everybody  seemed  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  ailment  he 
professed,  and  both  Roberjot  and  Ducoudray  paid  him  such  constant  visits 
that  he  was  rarely  left  alone.  Through  M.  Ducoudray  he  heard  all  the  gossip 
of  Paris,  while  M.  Roberjot  acquainted  him  with  all  the  details  of  Pierre 
Bonaparte's  affair. 

But  Raymond  listened  with  an  inattentive  ear.  "What  did  he  care  for 
Prince  Pierre  ?  "What  were  politics  to  him  ?  It  was  to  the  Maillefert  man- 
sion that  his  thoughts  had  flown.  "What  was  going  on  there  ?  What  had 
become  of  the  quarrel  which  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  occurring  between 
Philippe  and  the  Count  de  Combelaine  ?  Whom  could  he  trust  to  make  en- 
quiries ?  He  thought  of  sending  Krauss,  and  then  of  Dr.  Legris.  Should 
he  send  one  of  them  to  Miss  Lydia  Dodge  ?  Would  she  not  refuse  to  receive 
them  ?  Or,  if  they  succeeded  in  reaching  her,  would  she  not  refuse  to  speak  ? 
Raymond  at  last  became  anxious  about  the  apartment  he  had  taken  in  the 
name  of  Paul  de  Lespe'ran.  Would  not  the  concierge  begin  to  gossip  if  his 
absence  lasted  any  longer  ? 

In  this  way  the  days  passed  on.  On  "Wednesday  Raymond  sat  up  for  a 
few  hours.  On  Saturday  he  was  up  all  day.  On  Sunday  he  had  at  last 
decided  to  go  out,  when  Krauss  appeared  with  a  letter  which  had  just  been 
left.  The  dirty  envelope,  the  writing,  the  orthography,  the  ink,  and  the 
words  written  across  the  corner,  "Personal  and  Immediate,"  all  bespoke 
the  anonymous  letter,  the  most  cowardly,  shameful,  disgusting  weapon  that 
can  be  used.  Raymond  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  it  into  the  fire.  But 
he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  neglect  anything, 
and  so  he  broke  the  seal. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  anonymous  letter.  An  unknown  individual,  who  signed 
himself  a  friend,  begged  him  to  go  that  same  night,  at  midnight,  to  the  ball 
at  La  Reine  Blanche.  There  a  man  would  accost  him  and  take  him  to  a  place 
where  a  scene  which  he  ought  to  view  would  take  place.  "  It  is  a  mere  mys- 
tification," murmured  Raymond,  as  he  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand  and 
flung  it  on  the  floor. 

But  five  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  he  asked  himself  if  he  were  not 
hasty  in  his  decision.  He  picked  up  the  letter,  smoothed  it  out;  and  read 
it  again.  He  noticed  one  strange  point  which  at  first  had  escaped  his 
observation,  but  which  now  struck  him  with  astonishment.  The  person 
who  gave  him  the  rendezvous  at  La  Reine  Blanche,  said,  "I  come  from  the 
Garden  of  the  Elys^e."  Was  it  mere  chance  which  had  caused  this  terribly 
significant  phrase  in  the  letter  ?  And  some  lines  further  on :  "  If  Monsieur 
Dilorge  is  not  willing  to  do  this  for  his  own  sake,  he  will  do  it  for  her's." 
She — who  could  she  be,  if  it  were  not  Simone  de  Maillefert  ?  Raymond 
must  indeed  have  been  an  utter  simpleton  not  to  see  that  the  person  who 
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wrote  this  letter  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  life,  with  all  his  sor- 
rows, his  hatred,  and  love.  And  to  whom  among  all  those  who  knew  his 
life  could  he  attribute  this  anonymous  letter  if  not  to  Combelaine  ?  Yes,  to 
Combelaine  or  to  Laurent  Cornevin.  If  it  were  Laurent,  Raymond  had 
everything  to  hope.  But  if  it  came  from  the  Count  de  Combelaine,  he  had 
everything  to  fear.     "  Xo  matter,"  he  said,  "I  will  go." 

And  yet,  was  it  not,  in  his  present  state  of  weakness,  an  act  of  the  most 
absolute  temerity  to  go  alone  into  the  lion's  den  ?  But  who  could  accom- 
pany him  ?  There  was  no  one  but  Krauss.  "And  why  not  Dr.  Legris  ?  " 
said  the  young  fellow  with  a  start.  And  indeed,  when  the  doctor  came  in, 
Raymond,  without  the  slightest  preamble,  handed  him  the  letter  to  read. 

The  doctor  whs  at  first  absolutely  stupefied,  but  presently  expressed  his 
opinion  that  this  was  a  snare.  Raymond  admitted  that  such  had  been  his 
own  idea.  He  said,  however,  that  he  was  fully  determined  to  go  to  La 
Reine-Blanche,  and  to  go  alone,  if  need  be.  The  doctor  accepted  this  in- 
direct invitation,  and  it  was  all  the  more  meritorious  on  his  part  as  no 
explanation  was  given  him.  Raymond  and  M.  Legris  accordingly  re- 
paired to  the  ball-room,  where  they  were  at  last  approached  by  a  man  who, 
having  pronounced  the  words,  "  I  come  from  the  Garden  of  the  Elys^e," 
bade  them  follow  him. 

They  did  so.  They  were  introduced  into  the  Montmartre  Cemetery,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  they  witnessed  that  strange  scene,  in  which  five 
persons — four  men  and  a  woman,  whom  the  others  called  Madame  la 
Duchesse — audaciously  scaled  the  walls  of  the  burial-ground  and  violated  a 
grave  to  ascertain  if  a  coffin  were  empty !  The  watchers'  guide  abandoned 
them  and  fled,  and  all  their  efforts  to  find  him  and  compel  him  to  give  an 
explanation  of  his  conduct  utterly  failed,  so  that  they  remained  face  to  face 
with  an  absolutely  startling  problem. 

Never  had  Dr.  Legris'  curiosity  been  so  highly  excited.  But  subtle  as  was 
his  penetration,  he  was  so  entirely  ignorant  of  Raymond's  antecedents,  that 
he  had  no  basis  on  which  to  found  any  conclusions.  Besides,  had  he  known  any- 
thing of  Raymond's  past,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  knowledge  would  have  been  of 
use  to  him.  Indeed  it  was  in  vain  that  Raymond  himself  tried  to  connect 
this  scene  in  the  cemetery  with  any  circumstance  in  his  life. 

However,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Legris 
without  explaining  the  whole  situation.  Accepting  the  services  of  a  friend 
in  this  way  was  to  incur  certain  tacit  obligations.  Raymond  now,  more 
than  ever,  realized  how  useful  a  friend  could  be  to  him  as  the  hour  of  the 
denouement  gradually  approached.  So  he  begged  the  doctor  to  come  and 
dine  with  him  at  his  mother's  that  night,  adding  that  they  would  talk 
afterwards,  and  that  he  would  open  his  whole  heart. 
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fart    If  IT. 

LAURENT    CORNEVIN. 

I. 

Dk.  Valentin  Legris  was  not  of  those  gay  students  who,  after  years 
of  beer  and  absinthe,  carry  off  their  diplomas  through  sheer  audacity  of 
good  luck.  Sprung  from  a  poor  family — his  father  had  been  a  carpenter — 
Dr.  Legris  owed  his  modest  position  entirely  to  his  own  intelligence  and 
industry. 

He  had  been  irregularly  educated  in  various  directions — at  one  time 
at  a  school  which  clothed  and  fed  him  on  the  express  condition  that  he  would 
win  the  state  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  and  he  was  usher  in  another 
establishment  at  the  time  he  took  his  baoheloi's  degree.  The  next  year  he 
made  enough  by  giving  lessons  to  buy  a  few  books,  and  pay  for  his  entrance 
foe  at  the  medical  school.  He  often  suffered  ;  for  youngfools  round  about  him, 
kept  in  idle  luxury  by  their  wealthy  families,  regarded  poverty  as  a  crime, 
or  as  a  folly  worthy  of  ridicule.  But  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  that  is  seriously 
affected  by  such  things,  or  by  jests  anent  the  shabbiness  of  his  boots  and 
the  old-fashioned  cut  of  his  coat.  His  natural  gaiety  was  not  embittered  ; 
it  was  simply  sharpened  to  that  point  of  sceptical  irony  which  becomes  men 
who  realize  their  own  value,  and  who  intend  to  scale  all  obstacles  in  their 
path. 

He  could  never  be  induced  to  affect  a  pedantic  gravity  far  from  his 
natural  character,  nor  to  find  an  element  of  success  in  patient  hypocrisy, 
like  others.  He  was  not  adverse  to  pleasure,  and  he  proved  it  whenever,  by 
some  lucky  chance,  a  few  unexpected  gold  pieces  fell  into  his  hands.  Several 
of  his  professors  considered  him  too  independent,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
reproach  him  for  evincing  at  times  a  spirit  of  contradiction  and  insubordina- 
tion. His  examination  was  none  the  less  a  triumph,  however,  and  one  of  so 
brilliant  a  nature  that  the  faculty  looked  forward  to  great  things  from  him 
in  the  future.  Unfortunately,  his  diploma  did  not  bring  him  a  large 
income  ;  and  after  receiving  this  parchment,  he  found  himself  as  often  as 
before  face  to  face  with  the  dismal  problem  of  how  to  live. 

For  weeks  his  life  was  very  hard.  He  could  be  seen  then  with  a  care- 
worn brow  and  lingering  step,  wandering  about  in  the  halls  of  the  medical 
school,  or  standing  in  front  of  the  panel,  which  hangs  on  the  right  on 
entering,  and  bears  mention  of  all  applications  and  offers.  On  one  side  was 
the  advertisement  of  a  ship  about  to  sail  for  the  Polar  Seas,  and  wanting  a 
surgeon  ;  that  of  a  rich  foreigner,  old  and  sick,  who  desired  the  exclusive 
care  of  a  competent  physician ;  that  of  a  country  village,  where  the  old 
practitioner  had  just  died,  and  which  took  this  means  of  making  its  wants 
known.  On  the  other  side  there  were  five,  ten,  fifteen  young  men,  who,  with 
diplomas,  but  withont  money,  offered  to  accompany  some  young  and  interest- 
ing invalid  to  Italy,  or  even  to  give  advice  in  the  back  shop  of  some 
apothecary. 

"  People  must  have  food,  you  know."  This  was  what  Dr.  Legris  said  to 
himself  more  and  more  bitterly  each  day,  and  he  had  almost  decided  to  apply 
for  the  ship  and  the  Polar  Seas,  where  at  least  he  should  sit  down  at  table 
twice  a- day,  when  one  of  his  comrades  presented  him  to  the  celebrated 
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English  physician,  Harvey.  Dr.  Harvey  was  then  residing  in  Paris  for  the 
winter,  and  had  just  issued  his  famous  work  on  poisons.  He  needed  an 
assistant,  and  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  young  medical  student.  At  the  end 
of  a  year,  Dr.  Harvey  had  become  so  much  attached  to  him,  indeed,  that  he 
made  him  an  offer  to  accompany  him  to  London,  with  an  assurance  that  he 
would  answer  for  his  future. 

Although  Legris  was  profoundly  touched  by  this  kindness,  he  refused 
the  offer,  and  was  installed  a  few  months  later  as  nurse-surgeon  at  the 
Paris  hospital  of  La  Piiie\  The  years  that  then  elapsed  were  monotonous, 
but  interesting  ones.  He  brought  to  his  work,  and  to  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  all  that  passionate  obstinacy  which  alone  makes  a  man  superior. 
He  expended  all  his  energy  in  struggles  against  illness,  suffering,  and 
death  ;  and  displayed  alike  a  sagacity  and  fecundity  of  resources  and  a  bold- 
ness and  patience  which  astonished  the  oldest  practitioners.  This  was  no 
reason  why  all  these  men  should  be  his  friends,  and  yet  they  were  so. 
They  knew  him  to  be  poor,  and  they  took  every  opportunity  of  calling  him 
in  for  consultation,  and  also  sent  him  patients  whenever  it  was  possible. 

Never  did  the  celebrated  Professor  B meet  a  difficult  or  obstinate 

case  in  his  practice  without  calling  in  his  assistant.  This  situation  under 
one  of  the  shining  lights  of  science  brought  Dr.  Legris  into  relation 
with  a  great  many  persons.  Some  of  these  connections  were  simple  and 
agreeable  ;  others  were  flattering ;  again,  others  were  important  enough 
to  be  of  use  to  him  whenever  he  left  La  Pitie\  It  was  in  this  way  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  de  Maumussy,  when  the  latter  thought  he 
had  been  poisoned  in  1866  ;  with  the  Princess  d'Eljonsen,  when  she  was 
thrown  from  her  carriage  at  the  races ;  and  with  Madame  Verdale,  after 
that  famous  ball  given  by  the  baron,  when  the  poor  woman  was  so  cruelly 
burned  by  a  fire  that  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment. 

But  as  Dr.  Legris'  friends  said,  he  did  not  possess  the  faculty  of  utilizing 
these  people.  The  fact  was,  he  did  not  care  to  do  so.  One  of  those  all- 
absorbing  passions,  which  the  wisest  of  men  cannot  control,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  girl  of  the  working  classes, 
and  she  trifled  with  him.  He  was  poor,  and  she  coveted  toilettes,  diamonds, 
and  carriages ;  all  the  brutal  splendour  which  torments  the  brains  of  poor 
girls  and  speedily  leads  them  to  the  prison  of  Saint  Lazare  or  the  hospital. 
However,  the  doctor  loved  her,  and  he  struggled  to  give  her  what  she 
desired.  So  his  existence  during  the  last  few  months  he  spent  at  the 
hospital  was  a  perfect  hell.  Still  he  bore  everything  until  positive  know- 
ledge of  her  infidelity  was  forced  upon  him — and  then  he  broke  with  her. 
He  had  saved  a  little  money,  and  with  this  he  established  himself  at  Mont- 
martre,  on  the  Place  du  Theatre.  In  less  than  six  months  his  practice 
was  larger  than  he  could  attend  to.  It  was  not  an  especially  lucrative  one, 
no  doubt,  but  still  it  was  amply  sufficient  for  his  needs. 

Toil  and  time  did  their  work,  and  by  degrees  he  recovered  from  the 
shock  he  had  experienced  ;  the  past  faded  away,  his  old  ambition  resumed 
its  sway,  and  he  determined,  as  soon  as  he  had  saved  a  few  thousand 
francs,  to  establish  himself  in  central  Paris.  Such,  then,  was  the  man  in 
whom  Raymond,  in  his  extreme  distress,  had  decided  to  confide  without 
restriction. 

On  taking  leave,  young  Delorge  had  said:  "To-night  at  six  o'clock" 
and  as  he  returned  to  the  Rue  Blanche  he  discovered  a  thousand  reasons 
for  applauding  his  resolution.  This  time,  thanks  to  Krauss,  Madame 
Delorge  was  ignorant  that  her  son  had  passed  the  night  out  of  doors  and 
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60  she  received  him  as  usual.  "I  have  taken  the  liberty,  dear  mother," 
he  said,  as  he  embraced  her,  "  to  invite  one  of  my  friends  to  dinner,  and 
I  beg  of  you  to  receive  him  cordially." 

It  was  the  first  time  since  his  return  to  Paris  that  he  had  introduced 
a  guest  to  the  house,  and  so  his  mother  evinced  a  little  surprise.  "  Do  I 
know  this  friend  P  "  she  asked. 

"  I  think  not,  my  dear  mother,  but  he  is  an  extremely  clever  person  ; 
some  four  or  five  years  older  than  myself — Dr.  Legris." 

"  You  never  spoke  of  him  to  me,"  said  Madame  Delorge,  as  she  rang  the 
bell.  "  But  that  makes  no  differenoe  ;  if  he  is  your  friend,  it  is  quite 
sufficient.  And  as  he  is  a  physician,  he  is  probably  something  of  an  epicure. 
I  must  interview  Franchise  in  order  to  give  him  a  good  dinner." 

Franchise  was  the  cook.  She  soon  appeared,  aud  while  Madame  Delorge 
gave  her  orders,  Mademoiselle  Pauline  approached  her  brother,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  on  him,  said  :  "Is  not  this  Dr.  Legris  the  gentleman  who  came  to  see 
you  every  day  while  you  were  in  bed  ?  " 

"Precisely." 

"Then — I  understand." 

"  And  what,  pray  ?  " 

"I  understand  what  the  cold  was  which  confined  you  to  your  bed,  and 
why  it  was  so  promptly  cured." 

"Raymond  concealed  his  impatience.  "  How  exasperating  this  little 
girl  is  !  "  he  thought,  at  the  same  time  feeling  somewhat  mortified  at  being 
caught  in  his  falsehood.  However,  he  replied  aloud  :  "  Is  it  so  extraordinary 
that  one  of  my  friends,  who  is  a  physician,  should  come  and  see  me  when 
I'm  ill  ?  "     He  rose  as  he  said  this  to  leave  the  room. 

' '  Are  you  going  ?  "  exclaimed  her  sister. 

"I  am  busy." 

But  as  he  reached  the  door  she  said  :  "  What !  not  one  moment  longer  ? 
"We  have  great  news  for  you." 

"News?" 

"Yes;  of  Jean."  Raymond  looked  at  his  sister,  and  detected  a  strange 
tremor  in  her  voice.  "This  morning,"  she  continued,  "Madame  Cornevin 
received  a  long  letter  from  her  son." 

"  Which  she  came  to  read  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  she  sent  it.  She  has  so  much  work  to  do,  and  is  so  busy,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  get  away  from  her  workroom  for  an  hour." 

Raymond's  suspicions  quickened.  "  Poor  Madame  Cornevin,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  must  be  indeed  crushed  by  work.  On  Sunday  she  could 
not  come  to  dine  with  us — she  was  not  here  yesterday— and  to-day  she 
deprives  herself  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  letter  from  Jean.  Don't  you 
think  this  a  little  singular  ?" 

Pauline  coloured.     "No,  it  does  not  strike  me  as  singular,"  she  said. 

"  You  know,  then,  what  important  matters  detain  her  P  " 

"Certainly.  Is  not  this  the  gayest  season  of  the  year?  Isn't 
to-morrow  Shrove  Tuesday  p  Are  there  not  ball-dresses,  fancy  costumes, 
and  the  like  to  be  made?"  Pauline's  blushes  grew  deeper  as  she  spoke; 
her  mother  had  heard  her  last  words. 

"lam  sure,"  she  interposed,  "that  Julia" — for  she  now  always  spoke 
of  Madame  Cornevin  by  her  Christian  name--"  has  a  great  deal  to  do  ;  and 
yet  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  find  an  hour  to 
spend  with  us  all  the  week." 

Raymond  shook  his  head,  while  watching  his  sister  out  of  the  corner  of 
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his  eye.  He  thought  that  it  was  himself  that  Madame  Cornevin  avoided, 
and  that  Pauline  certainly  suspected  something.  "I  kept  Jean's  letter," 
continued  Madame  Delorge,  "  for  you  to  see,  my  son." 

This  letter,  as  Raymond  knew  in  advance,  would  give  him  no  infor- 
mation. He  was  right;  for  Jean,  faithful  to  this  decision,  breathed  not 
one  word  of  his  journey,  nor  of  his  discoveries,  nor  of  his  father.  He 
spoke  of  M.  Pecheira,  but  only  as  a  charming  man,  as  a  friend  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Melbourne,  and  who  had  shown  him  all  that 
was  worth  seeing  there.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  his  passage  for 
Liverpool  was  taken  on  board  a  vessel  which  would  leave  Melbourne  three 
weeks  after  the  one  which  carried  this  letter. 

"  And  so,"  said  Raymond  to  his  mother,  as  he  handed  her  back  the  letter, 
' '  we  may  hope  to  see  our  traveller  at  almost  any  moment.  He  may  not 
perhaps  come  for  a  month,  but  at  the  same  time  he  may  walk  in  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  You  forget  that  he  is  on  board  a  sailing  vessel,"  said  Pauline. 
Raymond  looked  at  her  in  astonishnent.     "  How  do  you  know  that  Jean 
took  passage  in  a  sailing  vessel  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  burst  out  laughing,   with  that  nervous  little  laugh  which  sounds 
almost  like  a  cough,  and  which  is  the  resource  of  women  in  embarrassment. 
"  Does  he  not  say  so  in  his  letter  ?  "  she  rejoined. 
"No;  he  says  nothing  of  the  kind." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  remarked,  with  feigned  carelessness : 
"I  must  have  dreamed  it,  then!" 

Madame  Delorge  might  be  deceived  by  this  remark,  but  Raymond  was 
not.  "Ah!ah!"  he  thought;  "  my  sister  is  in  direct  communication  with 
Master  Jean." 

But  he  was  not  displeased  by  this  discovery,  so  constant  and  close  was 
the  intimacy  between  the  two  families.  Only,  if  Jean  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  Pauline  since  his  departure,  she  had  unquestionably  been 
informed  of  all  that  had  been  hidden  with  such  infinite  care  from  her  mother 
and  Madame  Cornevin.  A  man  of  twenty-five  has  no  secrets  from  the 
woman  he  loves.  This  discovery  gave  Raymond  a  clue  to  the  singular  conduct 
of  his  sister — to  the  significant  manner  in  which  she  spoke,  and  to  her 
entreaties  that  he  should  trust  in  her.  "It  is  clear,"  he  thought,  "that  she 
knows  all  I  know  of  Laurent  Cornevn's  existence  !  " 

But  this  was  no  time  to  question  Pauline.  It  was  late,  he  was  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  and  Dr.  Legris  might  come  earlier  than  was  expected.  So  he 
took  refuge  in  his  little  study,  and  had  not  been  there  very  long  lying  on 
the  sofa  before  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  his  dear  doctor  was  sitting 
by  him. 

Dr.  Legris,  however,  was  at  that  moment  in  his  own  apartment,  where 
he  was  hurrying  through  a  consultation — hurrying  through  is  the  expres- 
sion to  use.  He  was  not  by  any  means  naturally  amiable,  but  his  patients 
had  never  seen  him  in  this  exasperated,  impatient  mood.  The  fact  is,  that 
he  knew  himself  to  be  expected  in  the  Rue  Blanche  at  six  o'clock,  and  he 
not  only  had  eight  or  ten  visits  to  make,  but  he  was  eager  to  find  himself 
alone  for  ten  minutes,  that  he  might  reflect  on  the  strange  events  which  were 
about  to  interfere  with  the  monotony  of  his  life.  "Yes,"  he  thought,  "this 
is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  story ;  for  if  any  one  had  told  me  yester- 
day that  it  was  possible  for  such  an  event  as  I  witnessed  in  that  cemetery 
to  happen  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1870,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  army 
of  guardians  and  policenen,  I  should  have  laughed  aloud!  " 
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With  all  his  anxiety  and  preoccupation,  it  was  wonderful  that  the  doctor, 
as  he  attended  to  patient  after  patient,  was  able  to  retain  all  his  keen  medical 
perception  and  sang-froid;  but  thanks  to  what  Professor  Bechatonce  called 
"the  habits  of  the  profession,"  he  certainly  succeeded  in  doing  so.  When 
the  last  visit  was  accomplished  he  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  dressed  in 
haste  to  drive  to  the  Rue  Blanche. 

Dr.  Legris  pleased  Madame  Delorge  at  first  sights — and  Madame  Delorge 
was  not.  easily  pleased.  She  found  him,  as  she  told  her  son  the  next  day,  both 
acute  and  frank,  which  is  a  rare  thing,  as  acuteness  almost  always  precludes 
frankness.  As  for  the  doctor,  he  was  struck  by  the  distinguished  bearing  of 
Madame  Delorge,  and  by  Pauline's  surprising  beauty.  The  dinner,  however, 
would  not  have  been  very  cheerful  had  not  the  doctor  possessed  that  precious 
faculty  which  allows  a  man  to  lay  aside  his  most  pressing  and  harassing 
cares,  just  as  he  lays  aside  his  cigar  on  entering  a  drawing-room.  He  had 
seen  too  much  and  with  too  observant  eyes  for  his  conversation  to  be  defi- 
cient of  that  delicate  savour  which  is  only  imparted  by  a  full  knowledge  of 
Parisian  life.  He  wished  to  please  and.  be  pleased,  so  that  considerable 
time  elapsed  after  the  dinner,  and  coffee  had  long  since  been  served,  when 
Raymond  rose  and  said :  "  We  are  forgetting  our  business,  dear  doctor. 
(Jome,  my  mother  and  sister  will  excuse  you." 

And  a  moment  later  they  were  seated  in  Raymond's  study,  before  a 
good  fire,  with  the  doors  closed.  The  doctor  had  lighted  his  cigar  and 
ensconced  himself  in  a  comfortable  chair  in  front  of  the  portrait  of  General 
Delorge,  which  puzzled  him  so  much  whenever  he  looked  at  that  sword  with 
its  scabbard  sealed  with  large  red  seals,  and  hanging  right  across  the  canvas. 

This  was  the  time  selected  by  Raymond  to  disclose  the  history  of  his  life 
to  his  new  friend.  At  table,  while.  Dr.  Legris  had  talked  to  the  ladies, 
Raymond  had  had  time  to  reflect  and  decide  how  to  condense  this  tale.  His 
narrative  was  therefore  remarkably  clear,  and  yet  precise  enough  not  to 
leave  out  a  single  detail  of  any  value.  And  when  at  last  it  was  completed, 
he  said  :  ' '  Now,  doctor,  you  know  my  life  as  thoroughly  as  I  know  it  myself  ! 
and  you  are  far  better  able  than  I  to  judge  if  my  game  be  not  irretrievably 
lost,  and  if  it  is  not  utter  folly  for  me  to  continue  to  hope  and  keep  up  this 
contest  any  longer." 

Dr.  Legris  did  not  reply  immediately,  but  smoked  on  in  silence  until  his 
cigar  was  exhausted.  That  he  was  thunderstruck  was  clear.  He  had 
expected  something  strange,  but  this  exceeded  his  conjectures.  His  thoughts 
then  flew  back  to  himself.  He  remembered  that  he,  too,  had  loved ;  that 
he,  too,  had  had  his  days  of  despair  and  distrust,  and  yet  what  a  difference 
there  was  between  the  unhappy  passion  which  had  blasted  his  life  and  the 
pure  and  noble  love  which  he  had  just  heard  spoken  of  ! 

As  Raymond  spoke  again  he  started,  and  in  a  voice  that  quivered  with 
emotion,  he  said  :  "Upon  my  life,  my  dear  Delorge,  in  my  opinion,  your 
position  has  never  been  better.  I  honestly  believe  that  you  have  never  been 
so  near  success." 

After  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  and  such  a  succession  of  disap- 
pointments, these  words  fell  on  Raymond's  ears  almost  like  mockery. 
"  Doctor,"  he  said  reproachfully,  "  doctor  I  " 

But  Legris  answered :  "  It  is  not  my  usual  habit  to  preach  optimism, 
but  what  have  I  to  do  with  a  result  which  is  still  in  the  future  ?  A  man  of 
brain  and  heart  must  act  as  if  he  had  everything  to  expect,  and  console 
himself  if  he  fails  as  if  he  had  never  had  anything  to  hope  !  It  is  Maktre 
who  said  that." 
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He  rose  as  lie  spoke,  and  approaching  the  chimney-piece  remained 
standing.  His  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  every  feature  bespoke  energy  and 
manly  strength.  He  looked  as  he  appeared  at  times  at  the  bed-side  of  some 
patient  suddenly  struck  down  by  a  terrible  malady,  and  on  whom  he  felt 
he  ought  to  try  some  heroic  remedy.  And  after  all  was  this  not  a  consul- 
tation ?  "  My  dear  Delorge,"  he  cried,  "  we  will  give  your  enemies  the 
rope  with  which  they  will  hang  themselves,  I  trust.  They  may  instead  of 
that,  crush  us — of  course  I  admit  this  possibility — but  we  will  show  fight 
all  the  same  !  " 

If  fear  be  contagious,  assurance  is  none  the  less  so.  On  hearing  the 
doctor  express  himself  in  this  way,  Raymond's  courage  and  hopes  rose  fast. 

"To  begin  with,"  said  Dr.  Legris,  "who  is  the  author,  the  instigator  of 
this  mysterious  and  altogether  abominable  intrigue  which  has  taken 
Mademoiselle  Simone  from  you,  and  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  her  to 
a  scoundrel  like  Combelaine  ?  The  facts  are  patent  to  the  most  ordinary 
intelligence  ;  the  instigator  is  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy." 

"  I  am  certain  of  that." 

"  And  so  am  I.  Had  she  any  interest  in  preventing  your  marriage  ? 
Evidently,  and  the  most  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world.  You  pleased  her  and  she  was  rash  enough  to  allow  you  to 
see  it." 

Raymond  coloured.  "  I  am  not  a  conceited  man,"  he  muttered ;  "  and  it 
is  a  most  painful  thing  for  me  to  say — but " 

The  doctor  smiled.  "I  am  aware,"  he  said,  "  that  a  man  is  always 
supposed  to  oecupy  a  ridiculous  position  when  a  woman  loves  him  like  that— 
in  Bpite  of  himself.  But  here  the  fact  is  clear,  and  is  not  to  be  got  over. 
And  you — how  did  you  reply  to  her  significant  advances  ?  Like  a  simpleton, 
like  an  honest  man  as  you  are.  A  different  man  would  have  managed  this 
dear  duchess.  He  would  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  and 
would  have  soon  managed  her  as  he  pleased.  But  the  past  i3  past.  You 
are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this  lady." 

Raymond  looked  amazed.  "You  know  Madame  de  Maumussy?"  he 
asked. 

"  Indeed  I  do,  though  I  am  as  yet  but  a  little  way  up  the  ladder  of 
medical  fame."  And,  lighting  a  cigar,  Legris  continued :  "  When  Monsieur 
de  Maumussy  fancied  he  had  taken  poison,  which  was  about  two  years  ago, 
I  spent,  I  may  say,  some  three  weeks  in  his  bed-room.  Persuaded  that  some 
people  wished  his  death,  so  that  they  might  get  possession  of  certain  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  coup  d'etat,  documents  that  he  had  steadily  declined  to 
give  up — this  noble  person  was  literally  dying  of  fear.  He  was  frightfully 
afraid  of  poison,  and  thought  he  should  find  it  even  in  plain  boiled  eggs. 
My  especial  duty  was.  to  examine  every  dish  that  was  sent  in.  When  he  saw 
that  I  partook  of  them,  and  yet  lived  through  that  experience,  he  ventured 
to  taste  them  himself — often  before  a  mirror,  to  see  if  he  turned  pale,  and 
with  his  hand  on  his  stomach  ready  to  ask  me  for  an  emetic  at  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  colic.  In  the  beginning  I  admit  that  the  duke's  terror  and  talk 
amused  me,  but  at  the  end  of  four  days  I  had  become  weary,  more  weary 
than  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  should  have  deserted  at  once,  had  I  not  been  as 
poor  as  Job,  and  if  my  dear  and  respected  master  had  not  stipulated  that  I 
should  receive  five  louis  per  day.  On  account  of  this  money  I  remained  in 
the  house  ;  and  merely  to  amuse  myself  I  began  to  study  the  Duchess  de 
Maumussy. 

"  She  was  quite  as  much  bored  with  all  these  proceedings  as  myself. 
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Still  she  never  left  the  little  parlour  next  her  husband's  room  ;  she  took  care 
of  him,  and  tasted  his  food,  but  she  never  ceased  laughing  at  him,  and  telling 
him  that  after  all  a  man  can  die  but  once,  to  which  he  replied,  'that 
might  be,  but  he  should  like  to  make  it  as  late  as  possible.'  She  had  never 
seen  me  before — I  was  not  ont  of  her  acquaintances,  but  she  felt  the 
necessity  of  talking — and  then  you  know  a  physician  is  of  no  consequence. 
She  simply  thought  aloud  in  my  presence,  and  let  me  here  assure  you  that 
she  thought  some  very  strange  things.  She  astonished  even  me-  -and  yet  I 
had  received  many  strange  confidences  in  my  time.  When  she  talked  to 
me  of  her  beauty,  of  that  rare  and  almost  fatal  beauty  you  know  of,  she 
frightened  me.  It  was,  she  said,  an  exceptional  power  that  had  been  given 
to  her,  and  which  she  should  not  deserve,  if  she  did  not  use  it  to  achieve 
some  great  end — or  even  some  crime — according  to  the  occasion.  Also  to 
turn  the  heads  of  fools,  or  simply  to  please  the  man  who  should  please  her. 
I  never  saw  the  shadow  of  a  scruple  about  her,  bnt  under  all  her  languid 
grace  I  divined  a  soul  of  fire,  and  the  eccentric  imagination  of  an  opium 
smoker.  My  dear  fellow,  this  is  the  woman  who  loved  you  madly  enough 
to  throw  herself  at  your  head.  So  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  as 
to  her  feelings  towards  you  when  you  disdained  her,  and  towards  Mademoi- 
selle Simone,  whom  you  preferred." 

Raymond  was  silent !  Was  this  not  almost  precisely  what  the  baron  had 
said  to  him  so  long  ago  ?  "  Then,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  it  is  to  Madame 
de  Maumussy  that  we  must  attribute  this  plan  of  Mademoiselle  Simone's 
marriage,  and  the  choice  of  the  husband  also.  Does  not  this  very  choice 
betray  the  hatred  of  a  woman  Vho  believes  herself  scorned  P  Who  in  fact 
did  she  choose  ?  A  scoundrel  utterly  without  honour  or  reputation.  The 
man  whom  she  loathes  and  despises  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  world 
— Combelaine  himself." 

Of  this  last  point  Raymond  was  utterly  ignorant.  "  Do  you  mean,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  that  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  dislikes  Combelaine  ?  " 

"  She  told  me  so,"  answered  the  doctor  with  emphasis.     "  She  told  me 
so  over  and  over  again,  and  she  also  told  me  why.    Do  you  know  that  it  was 
the  Count  de  Combelaine  whom  the  Duke  de  Maumussy  suspected  of  trying 
to  poison  him  ?  ' ' 
"  Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  And  the  duke  himself  openly  spoke  of  his  suspicions." 
"Oh!" 

"  And  he  bade  me  increase  my  watchfulness  on  the  days  that  Combe- 
laine entered  the  room." 

' '  But  do  you  mean  that  he  dared  to  come  ?  " 
"  Most  certainly." 
"  And  was  received  ?  " 

"  Of  course.    How  could  De  Maumussy  and  De  Combelaine  afford  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture  P— two  men  who  had  been  so  closely  connected — 
two  such  friends  !    It  would  have  been  scandalous." 
Raymond  was  confounded. 

"  Then  you  can  see  that  to  make  her  vengeance  all  the  more  sure  the 
duchess  precisely  chose  this  man.  The  difficulty  was  to  induce  Mademoiselle 
Simone  to  marry  him — to  give  him  her  hand  and  fortune.  Madame  de 
Maillefert  at  first  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  task,  but  Madame  de 
Maumussy  determined  to  succeed." 

Raymond  started  up.  "  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  she  succeeded  !  And  how? 
That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know." 
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The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  After  all,"  he  said,  "  what  does  it 
matter  ?  We  know  that  they  mada  Mademoiselle  Simone  believe,  in  some 
way  or  another,  that  this  marriage  alone  could  save  the  honour  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Maillefert.  That  is  all  we  need  to  know  at  present.  Now  let 
us  see  what  happened  next.  At  first  De  Combelaine  and  the  Mailleferts, 
mother  and  son,  were  dazzled  with  their  good  luck,  and  consequently  were 
much  pleased  with  each  other.  When  they  came  to  the  question  of  dividing 
the  spoils,  however,  there  was  a  change.  According  to  what  you  have  been 
told,  the  Mailleferts  have  been  fooled,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  sur- 
prised. Now,  they  would  like  to  break  off  this  marriage,  but  it  is  impossible. 
Combelaine  wishes  it — and  Combelaine  is  master  of  the  situation." 

The  doctor  began  to  grow  a  little  excited.  He  was  as  yet  only  conjectur- 
ing on  these  points,  but  he  seemed  to  discern  the  light  which  announced  the 
truth  as  Aurora  heralds  the  dawn.  "  Yes,"  he  resumed,  "  Combelaine  holds 
the  young  duke  in  some  way,  and  through  him  the  duchess.  Tou  can  do 
nothing  against  him.  He  has,  I  am  convinced,  very  little  fear  of  Flora 
Misri.  Besides,  he  will  do  his  best  to  hasten  a  marriage  which  will  give  him, 
the  tarnished  adventurer,  an  assured  position  as  a  member  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  immense  wealth. 
However,  Combelaine  is  not  as  completely  victorious  as  we  have  been  led  to 
believe.  Between  him  and  the  object  at  which  he  aims  there  is  some 
obstacle,  which  as  yet  is  hidden  from  us ;  of  this  I  am  convinced.  He  knows 
something  that  we  don't," 

"  But  I  will  know !  "  exclaimed  Raymond  ;   "  I  will  find  out  !  " 

"  I  shall  not  look  for  it,"  said  the  doctor,  gaily,  "  for  the  obstacle,  I  am 
certain,  is  none  other  than  Laurent  Cornevin." 

The  conclusion  was  perhaps  erroneous,  but  it  was  so  logical  that  Ray- 
mond could  not  contradict  it.  "In  that  case,"  he  said,  "Combelaine  is 
aware  of  the  existence  of  Laurent  and  his  presence  in  Paris." 

"Perhaps,"  answered  the  doctor,  slowly,  And  then,  after  a  moment  or 
two  of  reflection,  he  continued :  "I  am  certain  that  Combelaine  knows  of  the 
existence  of  some  enemy,  and  a  powerful  one,  too,  who  is  lurking  in  ambush 
ready  to  profit  by  the  slightest  mistake  he  may  make,  to  pounce  upon  him. 
Adventurers  like  himself,  whose  existence  is  a  perpetual  defiance  to 
society,  have  always  a  sixth  sense  which  warns  them  of  danger.  He  has 
felt  the  earth  tremble  under  his  feet.  This  valet  who  has  served  him  so  long 
— who  has  been  his  confidant,  and  his  accomplice  in  many  of  his  infamous 
schemes — what  has  become  of  him  ?  How  could  he  leave  a  master  who 
owed  him  so  much  money  ?  Madame  Misri  herself  could  not  understand  it. 
Neither  can  I.  And  who  is  this  Englishman  who  gave  him  such  fabulous 
wages  ?  May  not  this  Englishman  be  a  Frenchman  like  you  and  me  '(  May 
he  not  have  made  a  fortune  in  Australia?  The  letters  that  Madame  Misri 
possessed  have  been  stolen.  By  whom  ?  It. is  by  no  means  certain  that  it 
was  by  Combelaine.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  he  had  these  famous  letters  in 
his  possession — these  papers  which  are  so  compromising — he  would  .never 
have  tried  to  murder  you,  Raymond  Delorge,  the  other  night." 

Raymond  had  been  duped  by  all  these  hopes  and  illusions  too  often  to  be 
much  exhilarated  by  his  friend's  words.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  " — he  said 
speaking  very  slowly — "  that  you  believe  the  person  who  carried  off  Flora 
Misri' s  papers  to  be  Laurent  Cornevin  ?  " 

"That  is  precisely  what  I  mean." 

"  But  how  could  he  know  of  their  existence  ?     How " 

Dr.  Legris  stopped  his  friend  with  a  gesture.     "You  forget,"  he  said, 
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"this  valet  who  possessed  all  Combelaine's  and  Flora's  secrets.  This 
Leonard — do  you  think  that  it  was  only  yesterday  that  he  was  bought  by 
the  Englishman  whom  I  choose  to  call  Laurent  ?  ' ' 

Raymond  was  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  "Merciful  heavens?"  he 
cried,  "that  would  be  indeed  our  salvation.  Do  you  know,  doctor,  that 
Madame  Misri  told  me  that  these  papers  would  not  only  ruin  Combelaine, 
but  also  his  accomplices  Maumussy,  Verdale,  and  the  Princess  d'Elj  onsen  ?  " 
But  a  sudden  reflection  chilled  his  enthusiasm.  "  If  Monsieur  de  Combe- 
laine knows  nothing  of  Laurent's  existence,"  he  asked,  "who  can  he 
suppose  has  taken  the  papers  ?  " 

"  Why,  you,  of  course !  " 

"  That  is  to  say,  he  believes  me  to  be  the  inexorable  enemy  who  crosses 
his  path  all  the  time,  and  defeats  his  combinations  ?  " 

"  Precisely." 

"  Then  this  would  explain  the  assassination  ?  " 

"  And  also  why  you  are  surrounded  by  spies,  my  dear  friend,  and  why 
Laurent  watches  over  you." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  doctor  answered  all  the  objections  made  to  his 
theory. 

"  And  yet,"  resumed  Raymond,  "  one  thing  which  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion is,  why  Laurent  should  so  persistently  avoid  me." 

Legris  smiled.  "But  I  understand  it  very  well,"  he  replied.  " Let  us 
see.  Has  not  Laurent  every  reason  for  turning  the  attention,  of  these  people, 
whom  he  wishes  to  attack,  on  you  ?  If  they  believe  you  to  be  their  only 
enemy,  is  he  not  free  to  carry  out  his  plans.  While  they  watch  you, 
Laurent  watches  them.  Were  he  to  consent  to  see  you,  and  to  combine  his 
plans  with  yours,  twenty -four  hours  would  not  elapse  before  they  discovered 
his  identity." 

Leaving  Raymond  to  meditate  on  these  words,  Dr.  Legris  slowly  drank 
a  cup  of  tea,  which  had  just  been  brought  in  by  Krauss.  After  which, 
lighting  another  cigar,  which  he  smoked  contemplatively,  he  continued 
sxpounding  his  theories  as  follows  : 

"Now,"  he  said,  " let  us  look  at  our  adventure  in  the  cemetery.  Let 
us  try  to  find  the  author  of  that  anonymous  letter.  Is  it  Combelaine  ?  No, 
certainly  not.  It  was  through  a  forgery  that  we  entered  the  cemetery,  and 
Combelaine  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  any  such  means. 
With  one  word  to  the  Prefect,  he  would  have  been  able  to  obtain  any 
permits  he  desired,  and  would  not  have  used  the  forged  ones  which  our 
g'uide  had.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  inevitable.  It  was  Lauront  Cornevin 
who  wrote  the  letter,  and  it  was  one  of  his  agents  who  joined  us  at  La 
Eeine-Blanche.  But  he  left  us  most  treacherously,  you  say  ?  Certainly, 
and  that  was  because  Laurent  was  determined  to  avoid  you." 

"Ises!" 

"Now  then,  we  have  to  ask  who  the  people  are  that  we  saw  climb  over 
the  cemetery  wall  and  violate  the  tomb  of  Marie  Sidonie.  Were  they 
Combelaine's  people  ?  No  ;  for  it  was  clear  they  were  in  connivance  with 
our  guide.  So  the  man,  who  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  was 
an  agent  of  Cornevin's,  if  not  Cornevin  himself." 

Raymond  caught  his  breath.  "But  the  woman,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  was 
the  woman  whom  the  others  called  '  Madame  la  Duchesse  'i  '  " 

"I  must  confess,"  answered  Legris,  "that  I  did  not  recognize  the 
Duchess  de  Maumussy ;  but,  of  course,  this  woman,  who  ever  she  was,  dis- 
guised herself  as  far  as  in  her  power,  for  an  expedition  like  that ;  so  we  have 
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no  means  of  judging  who  she  might  be  from  her  appearance.  The  next 
point  is  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  scene,  that  escaped  me  utterly,  and 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  so.  I  can  discover  nothing  in  your  past  which 
seems  to  have  the  smallest  connection  with  this  violation  of  a  grave,  and 
yet  you  were  summoned  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  evident  your  presence  was 
regarded  as  indispensable.  Cornevin  is  not  a  man  to  take  such  a  step  with- 
out an  adequate  motive ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  feel  certain  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  anonymous  letter.  Again :  this  letter  said,  '  Come  for  her  sake, 
if  not  for  your  own. '  The  '  her '  could,  of  course,  only  refer  to  Mademoiselle 
Simone.  So  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  woman  we  did  not  recog- 
nize was  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert." 

Raymond's  face  lighted  up  with  hope.  Was  Fate  weary  at  last  f  he 
wondered.  But  the  doctor  was  buried  in  thought,  and  his  contracted  brows 
indicated  that  his  reflections  were  not  altogether  pleasing  in  character. 
"  Softly — softly  !"  he  said  at  last ;  "  we  won't  shout  victory  just  yet ;  "  and 
as  Raymond  was  about  to  speak,  he  added  :  "  I  see  one  black  spot  on  the 
horizon.     You  are,  I  think  you  said,  a  member  of  a  secret  society  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  was  returning  from  one  of  its  meetingswhen  I  was  attacked." 

"  Precisely  ;  and  what  did  your  friends  think  of  the  forged  summons  you 
had  received?" 

"  It  disturbed  them  very  much." 

"Do  they  know  what  happened  to  you  on  your  return  home  ?  " 

"  I  wrote  to  them  the  next  day." 

"And  then?" 

"  Our  chairman  came  to  ask  me  all  the  particulars,  which  I  gave,  but 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  De  Maillefert,  which  would  have  been  say- 
ing that  I  attributed  the  forgery  to  the  Count  de  Combelaine." 

"  And  what  did  the  chairman  say  ?  " 

"That  as  it  was  a  personal  enmity  he  was  reassured.  Still  to  guard 
against  the  police  having  penetrated  our  secret,  he  had  deemed  it  advisable 
to  take  immediate  measures  to  change  the  place  of  meeting  as  well  as  the 
pass- words  and  signals.'' 

"These  people  are  simpletons,"  answered Legris  impatiently.  "Haven't 
they  yet  learned  that  these  conspiracies  are  the  very  best  traps  which  the 
government  can  possibly  have  for  the  people  they  find  inconvenient  ?  If  the 
government  had  no  other  enemies  than  these  it  would  last  for  centuries." 
Then  suddenly  he  added :  "  And  that,  my  dear  fellow,  is  your  great  danger. 
Your  secret  society  is  Combelaine's  great  weapon  against  you.  As  soon  as 
he  is  ready  to  use  it,  he  will." 

"  What  can  he  do  ?  " 

"  Only  send  you  to  Cayenne. 

"  True,"  answered  Raymond.     "  But  what  can  I  do  P  " 

"  You  can  conceal  yourself." 

"  My  dear  doctor  !  " 

"  It  is  the  word  that  repels  you.  Call  it  disappearance,  then,  if  you  like 
that  better,  and  do  it  to-night  or  to-morrow.  What  prevents  you  ?  Your 
mother  ?  Not  at  all,  for  you  have  only  to  tell  her  that  you  believe  the 
police  to  be  on  your  track,  and  she  will  be  the  first  to  approve  of  your  deter- 
mination. How  do  you  think  Combelaine  would  look  if  some  fine  morning 
his  spies  told  him  that  Delorge  had  disappeared  totally  and  entirely  ?" 

"  Concealment  would  mean  condemning  myself  to  utter  powerlessness," 

"  What  would  you  do  if  you  did  not  conceal  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  but  it  seems  to  me " 
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"You  are  wrong.  You  can  do  literally  nothing  now.  It  is  between 
Combelaine  and  Cornevin  that  the  struggle  is  now  going  on.  Who  will  be 
the  conqueror  ?  I  will  bet  on  Cornevin.  If  he  triumphs,  the  woman  you  love 
will  be  yours.  But  if  he  fails,  believe  me  when  I  say  that  you  would  not 
have  won. " 

Raymond  still  continued  to  urge  further  objections.  "  Were  I  to 
disappear  now,  I  might  hopelessly  complicate  Cornevin's  plans,"  he  said. 

"  I  believe  that  you  would,  on  the  contrary,  serve  them.  Don't  you  think 
that  you  are  a  fearful  care  to  him  ?  Don't  you  think  that,  knowing  as  he 
must,  that  your  life  is  in  constant  danger,  and  that  you  have  already  once 
escaped  an  assassin's  knife,  he  is  absorbed,  in  trying  to  protect  you  ?  " 

What  was  there  to  say  to  such  reasoning  as  this  ? 

"I  would  not  hesitate,"  answered  Raymond,  "if  the  opinion  we  have 
was  based  on  anything  more  than  conjectures." 

Legris  stopped  him.  "  Suppose  I  brought  you,"  he  said,  "  the  un- 
disputable  proof  that  the  papers  stolen  from  Madame  Misri  are  not  in 
Combelaine's  hands  ?" 

"  Then  it  would  be  very  different.  But  how  could  you  do  so  ?  " 
"  There  is  a  way,  perhaps,"  answered  the  doctor.  And  after  a  little 
hesitation,  he  said,  in  a  changed,  voice  :  "  Once  I  was  madly  in  love  with  a 
woman  who  turned  out  very  badly.  I  had  the  strength  to  break  with  her 
but  I  have  not  had  strength  to  forget  her.  A  man  does  not  tear  a  passion 
from  his  heart  as  he  tears  out  a  tooth.  In  spite  of  everything,  I  still  feel,  I 
shall  always  feel,  the  greatest  interest  in  this  poor  creature,  who  has  now 
become  a  celebrity  in  her  wretched  circle.  I  have  watched  her  from  afar, 
and  she  has  become  a  great  friend  of  Flora  Misri.  Through  her  we  have  a 
chance  of  getting  at  the  truth." 

"Oh!  doctor,"  murmured  Raymond. 

"For  a  year  it  would  have  been  a  great  act  of  imprudence  on  my  part 
to  face  this  woman,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  was  not  cured.  But  now  I  am 
sure  of  myself.  To  see  her  again  will  be  a  frightful  shock  to  me.  I  know 
this,  but  I  am  willing  to  endure  it.  I  think  she  will  do  what  I  ask.  To- 
morrow, before  twelve  o'clock,  I  will  go  to  her  and  ask  her  to  make  Flora 
Misri  talk." 

II. 

It  was  on  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Su- 
resnes,  and  two  steps  from  the  Champs  Elysees,  that  the  woman  whom  Dr. 
Legris  had  formerly  loved,  resided.  She  called  herself  Lucy  Bergam.  To 
say  that  the  doctor's  heart  did  not  beat  a  little  quicker  when  he  was  fairly 
on  his  way  to  her  rooms,  would  not  be  true.  But  he  had  promised 
Raymond  to  go  there.  Hs  fulfilled  a  duty,  he  thought,  and  one  that  was 
all  the  more  sacred  since  he  had  told  the  entire  truth  to  his  friend.  He 
had  not  said,  however,  this  Lucy  Bergam  was  precisely  the  famous  actress 
who  had  cost  the  young  Duke  de  Maillefert  so  much  money. 

"  Madame  Lucy  Bergam,"  said  the  concierge  of  the  house,  "  lives  on  the 
second  floor,  the  first  door  on  the  right.     But  she  is  probably  out  at  this  time 

M.  Legris  climbed  the  stairs  very  slowly,  summoning  all  his  strength  to 
control  the  evidence  of  any  emotion.  He  rang  two  or  three  times  before  the 
door  was  opened,  which  was  finally  done,  in  the  slow,  cautious  style  which 
people  who  fear  an  incursion  from  an  enemy  are  apt  to   adopt.     A  chamber- 
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maid,  with  a  riy,  impudent  expression,  thrust  her  head  out  and  examined 
the  doctor  from  head  to  foot.     "  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  said, 
"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Madame  Bergam." 
"  She  is  out." 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  girl  was  lying,  although  she  did  so  in  a  most 
facile  manner.  Dr.  Legris  did  not  argue  the  point,  but  simply  took  out  his 
card-case.  "Hand  this  card,"  he  said,  "to  Madame  Bergam.  I  will  go 
away  ;  but  I  shall  go  down  the  stairs  so  slowly  that  you  can  recall  me,  if  she 
should  desire  to  receive  me." 

He  had  not  descended  ten  steps  when  the  maid  rushed  after  him : 
"Madame  will  see  you,  sir,"  she  exclaimed. 

He  turned  back,  and  was  shown  into  a  drawing-room  which  was  fur- 
nished in  the  most  detestable  taste,  crowded  with  ill-assorted  articles,  some 
of  them  very  valuable,  and  others  simply  ridiculous.  However,  this  did 
not  astonish  the  doctor  ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  see  signs  of  a  sudden 
departure  scattered  round  the  room.  There  were  two  huge  trunks  half- 
packed,  and  several  bags  and  bonnet-boxes  standing  round  about.  On  the 
tables,  chairs,  and  floor  lay  a  profusion  of  articles  of  clothing — cashmere 
shawls  and  linen,  dresses,  bonnets,  petticoats — in  fact,  all  that  prodigious 
accumulation  of  raiment  which  a  fashionable  woman  feels  called  on  to  drag 
about  with  her. 

However,  before  Dr.  Legris  had  time  to  reflect,  a  door  was  thrown  open 
and  Madame  Lucy  Bergam  appeared  wrapped  in  a  once  superb  dressing- 
gown  which  was  now  tumbled  and  dirty,  and  with  her  hair  streaming  over 
her  shoulders. 

"  Valentin  !  "  she  cried,  as  she  advanced  with  open  arms. 
But  the  doctor  drew  back  and  said,  coldly,  "Yes — it  is  I." 
He  felt  none  of  the  emotion  he  had  feared,  and  he  knew  that  all  was 
over,  and  that  Madame  Lucy  could  disturb  him  no  more. 

"  I  knew  you  had  not  forgotten  me,"  she  continued,  breathlessly,  "  and 
that  you  would  come  to  me  if  I  were  in  trouble." 
"  Are  you  in  trouble  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  seemed  to  be  utterly  astonished.  "  "What !  "  she  exclaimed ;  "  didn't 
you  know  it  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing," 

"  Why  !  all  Paris  is  talking  about  it.  The  papers  are  full  of  it.  Philippe 
13  in  prison." 

The  doctor  started.  "  Philippe,"  he  repeated,  "  Do  you  mean  the  young 
DukedeMaillefert?" 

"  Yes,  he  was  arrested  at  five  o'clock  yesterday  evening.  We  had  gone 
to  dine,  together,  with  some  of  his  friends,  at  the  Cafe  Anglais,  when  two 
gentlemen  suddenly  appeared  and  asked  to  see  the  duke  for  a  moment.  It 
was  a  nice  moment,  indeed,  for  as  soon  as  they  were  shown  into  the  room, 
they  exclaimed — '  Sir,  we  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  law  ! '  " 
"  It's  most  extraordinary,"  muttered  the  doctor. 

"Had  I  been  in  Philippe's  place,"  continued  Madame  Bergam,  "I  should 
have  let  these  men  know  that  a  duke  could  not  be  arrested  with  impunity. 
But  he  was  as  meek  as  a  lamb.  He  turned  deadly  pale  and  trembled  so 
much  that  I  really  thought  he  would  fall.  He  rolled  his  eyes  about  as  he 
declared,  over  and  over  again.  '  There  is  some  mistake.  I  give  you  my 
word  there  is  some  mistake  ! '  However,  the  others  said  they  knew  very  well 
what  they  were  about,  and  they  had  a  warrant,  and  indeed  they  even  showed 
it  to  him." 
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"  And  then  he  followed  them  ?  " 

"  Not  immediately.  He  first  asked  for  a  vehicle.  They  said  there  was 
one  at  the  door.  He  next  asked  permission  to  write  some  letters.  They 
replied  that  their  orders  were  that  he  should  communicate  with  no  one.  He 
then  said,  'Very  well— let  us  go.'  And  they  went  off;  but  as  Philippe 
reached  the  landing  he  turned  and  came  to  me,  and  whispered  in  my  ear  : 
'Go  and  see  Verdale  and  Combelaine  at  once,  and  tell  them  that  I  consent  to 
everything.'  " 

"  To  everything  !     To  what  P  " 

"Ah!     I  don't  know." 

"  And  you  did  as  he  told  you  ? 

' '  I  tried  to  do  so  ;  but  I  could  not  find  M.  de  Combelaine,  and  when  I 
went  to  see  Verdale  there  was  no  one  there  but  his  son,  who  received  me  as 
if  I  had  come  out  of  the  gutter." 

Dr.  Legris  was  more  and  more  astonished.  All  his  previous  ideas  and 
theories  were  totally  upset  by  this  new  and  most  extraordinary  incident. 

"But  why  was  M.  Philippe  de  Maillefert  arrested?"  he  asked. 

"  I  know  no  more  about  it  than  you,"  rejoined  the  young  woman,  "  but 
there  are  some  particulars  in  one  of  the  newpapers.  Wait  a  moment  till  I 
and  it." 

She  looked  about  and  finally  discovered  the  paper  she  was  in  search  of, 
and  the  doctor  then  read  aloud  the  paragraph  she  pointed  out  to  him : — 
"Yesterday  at  the  Bourse  a  rumour  was  in  circulation  of  the  arrest  of  one 
of  our  most  conspicuous  young  noblemen,  one  who  has  already  been  cele- 
brated for  his  constant  ill-luck  at  the  gambling-table  and  his  falls  upon  the 
turf.  Incredible  as  the  rumour  at  first  appeared,  it  was  soon  ascertained 
to  be   true,    and  we  have  been  to  obtain  the  following  information,  which 

we  lay  before  our  readers : — The  young  Duke   de  M was  arrested  at 

the  house  of  a  person  of  his  acquaintance,  and  immediately  taken  before  the 
investigating  magistrate,  M.  Barban  d'Avranchel,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affair  is  confided.  Subsequently  he  was  removed  to  the  prison 
of  the  Conciergerie,  where  he  still  remains  in  custody." 

''  A  person  of  his  acquaintance,  indeed  !  "  grumbled  Madame  Bergam 
greately  offended.  "  They  mean  me  of  course,  although  he  was  not  arrested 
at  my  house,  and  I  Ihink  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  said  so." 

However,  the  doctor  went  on  :  "  The  young  duke,  it  would  appear  has 
lately  been  the  chairman  of  an  important  financial  company,  and  we  are 
assured  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  great  irregularities,  or  if  he  has 
not  himself  committed  them,  he  has  allowed  others  to  do  so.  However  we 
will  abstain  to-day  from  repeating  any  of  the  stories  in  circulation ;  and 
our  readers  will  naturally  understand  our  reserve.  We  prefer  to  appear  less 
well-informed  than  our  contemporaries  rather  than  add  to  the  grief  of  a 
great  family,  by  propagating  a  report  which  we  trust  may  yet  prove  to  be 
a  mere  misunderstanding." 

"What  an  extraordinary  thing  !  "  muttered  the  doctor,  as  he  slowly  read 
this  paragraph  over  again,  trying  to  find  out  if  there  were  nothing  between 
the  lines,  and  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  Madame  Bergam,  who  was 
giving  vent  to  a  steady  stream  of  words,  expressive  of  her  grief  and  anger. 

"This  is  just  my  luck,"  she  sighed.  "  Such  things  never  happen  to  any 
one  but  me.  Philippe  arrested  !  And  at  what  a  time — just  as  I  find  myself 
in  a  dreadful  fix,  utterly  overwhelmed  with  debts  and  without  a  sou. 
Philippe  had  paid  no  one  for  months,  and  has  kept  on  saying  to  his  creditors 
that  before  three  months,  he  would  be  in  possession  of  millions !  " 
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At  this  moment  the  noise  of  a  loud  discussion  was  heard  in  the  ante- 
room. "  What  can  that  be !  "  she  asked,  impatiently,  and  with  heightened 
colour. 

She  was  about  to  ring,  when  the  impudent-looking  maid  appeared,  and, 
in  a  sulky  tone,  exclaimed  :  "  It's  Monsieur  Grollet." 

"  The  livery  stable-keeper  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Tell  him  to  call  again." 

"  Tell  him  so  yourself,  then,  madame ;  for  I  can't." 

Madame  Bergam  stamped  her  foot  angrily. 

"  Bid  him  come  in  then." 

Dr.  Legris  sheltered  himself  behind  the  newspaper.  This  name  of 
Grollet  had  startled  him,  for  was  it  not  that  of  the  groom  at  the  Elys^e 
Palace,  who  had  been  so  audaciously  substituted  for  Laurent  Cornevin,  and 
whose  false  swearing  before  M.  Barban  d'Avranchel  had  contributed  to  save 
De  Combelaine  ? 

Grollet  came  in  and  looked  the  very  type  of  a  prosperous  horsey 
character — impudent  and  swaggering — a  gold  chain  dangling  from  his 
waistcoat,  and  his  hat  on  his  head. 

"What,  is  it  you,  M.^Grollet,"  began  Madame  Lucy,  in  most  dulcet  tones, 
"  who  has  come  to  torment  me  ?  " 

"  I  need  my  money." 

"  Don't  you  know  what  has  happened  to  me  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  de  Maillefert  in  prison,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Precisely." 

The  man  gesticulated  vehemently,  as  he  said  :  "  My  money  Is  lost,  then, 
I  suppose  !  Confound  all  these  nobles  !  they  are  greater  cheats  and 
swindlers  than  any  others.  But  I  won't  stand  it,  and  you  will  please  under- 
stand that  it  is  no  use  to  send  to  me  for  carriages  any  more,  for  you  won't 
have  them  ! " 

He  swore  and  raved,  but  somehow  his  anger  did  not  strike  Dr.  Legris 
as  altogether  sincere. 

"  Dear  M.  Grollet !  "     supplicated  Madame  Lucy. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  You  will  surely  let  me  have  a  single  horse-brougham  with -P  " 

"Pay  me  some  money  on  account  then." 

"Alas,  I  can't!" 

"  Then  you  will  have  no  carriages." 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"Do,"  sneered  Grollet — "you  will  do  like  honest  women.  You  will 
have  to  go  about  in  omnibuses." 

Madame  Lucy  looked  at  the  doctor  imploringly.  Perhaps  she  vaguely 
hoped  that  he  would  take  some  bank-notes  from  his  pocket  and  relieve  her 
feelings  by  throwing  them  in  the  man's  face.  But  in  that  case  she  was 
mistaken. 

Dr.  Legris  only  had  eyes  for  Grollet.  It  struck  him  as  very  extra- 
ordinary that  this  man,  whose  establishment  was  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  lucrative  in  Paris,  should  come  in  person  to  make  a  scene — a  disagree- 
able proceeding  which  is  usually  left  to  a  subordinate  or  a  lawyer.  Was  he 
not  obeying  orders  ? 

"Very  well,"  replied  Madame  Lucy,  tired  of  waiting  for  some  inter- 
ference from  the  doctor  ;  "  I  will  go  about  in  omnibuses,  then.  Only  don't 
be  uneasy—  I  will  pay  you  sooner  or  later." 
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"  Take  your  time,"  replied  the  man  roughly ;  "  only  if  you  don't  pay  me 
I  shall  seize  your  furniture."     And  thereupon  he  went  off. 

Madame  Bergam  seemed  inclined  to  have  a  fit  of  hysterics.  "  Just  think 
of  it,"  she  sobbed;  "as  soon  as  these  people  know  you  to  be  in  trouble, 
they  fall  on  you  tooth  and  nail.  Upholsterer,  milliner,  and  dressmaker,  they 
have  come  in  steady  procession  ever  since  the  morning.  I  shall  be  arrested 
for  debt,  I'm  sure  of  it.  Oh !  if  Philippe  were  only  here !  But  if  ever  he 
comes  out  of  prison  he  shall  pay  me  for  this  !  The  idea  of  leaving  a  woman 
in  such  a  position  !  " 

It  was  not  only  on  Philippe's  head  that  Madame  Lucy  poured  out  her 
anathemas ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  were  directed  to  the  doctor, 
who  had  not  interfered.  But  he  was  determined  not  to  understand  her,  and 
so  with  the  most  careless  air  in  the  world,  he  said  :  "  Then  it  is  this  fracas 
that  causes  your  departure  ?  ' ' 
"  "What  departure  ?  " 

With  a  gesture  he  pointed  to  the  disordered  room,  the  trunks  and  bags. 
"True,"  replied  the  young  woman,  "true!  I  forgot.  Unfortunately,  it 
isn't  I  who  am  going.  I  have  a  great  many  beautiful  things — cashmeres, 
worth  a  thousand  crowns  a  piece,  laces  at  twenty-five  louis  a  yard,  and 
diamonds  valued  at  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  francs.  But  my  furniture 
is  not  entirely  paid  for,  so  that  I  have  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  my  clothes 
and  jewellery.  And  the  brigands  will  take  them  from  me  !  They  will  say 
that  I  have  ruined  Philippe,  and  I  shall  have  to  let  them  say  so,  because 
it  is  somewhat  flattering,  after  all.  But  just  look  at  it  yourself.  How  can 
I  ruin  a  man  who  has  nothing  ?  Philippe  has'nt  a  farthing ;  we  have  been 
living  on  credit  everywhere.  He  told  me  that,  the  day  after  his  sister's 
marriage  we  should  roll  in  gold.  Only  his  sister  doesn't  seen  inclined 
to  marry,  and  I  am  left  in  the  lurch  like  this,  and  expected  to  keep  his 
creditors  at  bay.  Ah  ;  if  I  had  only  known,  I  should  have  remained  a  shop 
girl  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- Jacques." 

Perhaps  there  was  some  truth  in  what  she  said.  Perhaps  Dr.  Legris  was 
more  cruelly  avenged  than  he  dreamed.  But  what  did  it  matter  to  him 
now  ? 

"  Do  you  mean,"  he  asked,  "  that  all  these  things  lying  about  here  are 
not  yours  ?  " 

"No,  indeed — they  don't  belong  to  me.  They  belong  to  Flora  Misri,  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  hiding  here  with  me  for  nearly  a  fortnight." 

The  doctor's  eyes  gleamed.  "  Hiding  ?  Why,  what  was  the  poor 
woman  afraid  of  ?  " 

"  Of  Combelaine,  Ah!  if  she  had  only  believed  me.  But  no,  the  man 
has  bewitched  her.  She  is  really  afraid  to  go  to  her  own  rooms.  All  those 
things  you  see  there  were  fetched  piece  by  piece,  by  my  maid.  She,  who 
was  once  so  covetous  and  suspicious,  now  trusts  her  keys,  and  even  those  of 
her  secretaire  to  the  first  comer.  We  were  just  going  to  pack  her  trunks 
when  you  came  in.  She  intends  to  go  off  to  England  this  very  night,  and 
thence  to  America." 

No  one  knew  better  than  Dr.  Legris  how  much  reliance  could  be  placed 
in  this  woman's  statements,  but  he  smiled  doubtfully.  "A  pretty  story," 
he  said,  cheerfully,  "  a  capital  one  !  " 

He  wished  to  pique  Madame  Bergam,  and  he  succeeded  the  more  easily 
as  she  thought  that  he  doubted  the  reality  of  her  distress. 

"You  think  I  am  lying,"  she  cried ;  "  well,  wait  a  bit,  you  shall  see  for 
yourself."     So  saying  she  opened  a  door  and  called  out :  "  Flora !  Flora  I  " 
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Madame  Misri  instantly  appeared.  Her  pallor  and  the  circles  round  her 
eyes  showed  how  little  she  had  slept,  as  did  her  nervous,  frightened  glance 
and  fluttering  hands.  There  was  no  mistaking  her  age  now.  However, 
the  doctor  went  towards  her  and  abruptly  said :  "  Madame,  I  am  the  intimate 
friend  of  M.  Raymond  Delorge." 

A  faint  colour  rose  to  Madame  Misri's  face.  "  M.  Delorge  has  behaved," 
she  said,  "  in  the  most  dishonourable  way.  I  had  the  weakness  to 
reveal  to  him  the  existence  of  certain  papers,  and  he  profited  by  this  know- 
ledge to  enter  my  rooms  and  steal  them." 

She  evidently  believed  what  she  said. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  madame,"  answered  the  doctor  ;  "  I  swear  to  you 
that  my  friend  never  touched  your  papers." 

"  Who  did  then  ?  " 

"The  one  person  who  had  the  greatest  interest  in  taking  them — the 
Count  de  Combelaine." 

Madame  Bergam  listened  in  astonishment  to  this  conversation,  and 
began  to  suspect  that  Dr.  Legris  had  not  come  for  her  sake  after  all. 

"  No,  it  was  not  Combelaine  who  robbed  me."  said  Madame  Misri. 

"How  do  you  know  P  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"He  told  me  so." 

"  Did  he  never  lie  to  you  ?  " 

She  shivered  at  some  recollection,  and  then  eagerly  added:  "At  all 
events,  he  did  not  lie  on  this  occasion.  On  the  day  after  I  had  met  Monsieur 
Delorge,  in  despair  at  what  I  had  done,  I  came  here  to  pass  the  night  on 
a  sofa." 

"  Yes,"  interposed  her  friend,  "that's  true." 

"  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  sent  for  a  cab  and  drove  home.  I 
had  decided  on  what  I  would  do.  I  had  resolved  to  give  Victor  back  all  his 
papers  without  any  conditions  whatever.  I  opened  my  secretaire  for  them, 
and  they  were  gone  !  I  questioned  my  servants.  They  had  seen  and  heard 
nothing.  I  lost  my  head,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  did.  My  sister  came 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  hubbub.     I  really  think  I  was  crazy." 

"  That  was  what  Madame  Cornevin  said,"  interrupted  the  doctor. 

"My  sister  had  just  gone,"  continued  Madame  Flora,  "when  Victor 
appeared.  He  knew  of  my  leaving  his  house  with  young  Delorge,  and  he 
was  furious.  He  shut  the  door  of  my  room,  and  locked  -  it  behind  him. 
'Now  then,'  he  said,  'give  me  those  papers  this  moment.'  I  had  hoped 
till  then  that  it  was  he  who  had  them.  'But  you  know,'  I  said,  '  that  I 
have  not  got  them  any  longer  ! '  At  this  he  became  absolutely  livid,  and 
without  one  word  he  darted  to  my  secret  drawer,  where  he  supposed  I 
kept  them.  But  they  were  not  there.  '  Ah!  miserable  woman,'  he  cried, 
'  you  have  sold  them  to  the  son  of  General  Delorge ! '  He  looked  so  awful 
that  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  swore  to  him  that  I  had  not  done  so.  But  he 
would  not  listen  to  me.  He  caught  me  by  the  throat.  '  You  will  see,'  he 
cried,  '  how  I  treat  traitors  !  '  And  he  would  certainly  have  killed  me,  if  one 
of  my  servants,  hearing  my  cries,  had  not  burst  the  door  open  and  saved 
my  life." 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Dr.  Legris  concealed  the  immense 
satisfaction  he  felt  on  hearing  all  this.      "And  after  that?"  he  asked. 

' '  After  that,  I  thought  Victor  would  go  crazy  with  rage.  '  I  have  not 
succeeded  this  time, '  he  said,  setting  his  teeth,  '  but  your  hour  will  come.' 
Then,  before  going  away,  he  added :  '  Your  friends,  Raymond  Delorge,  and 
all  the  scoundrels  who  have  paid  you  for  your  infernal  treason  are  no  doubt 
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triumphant.  But  they  crow  too  soon.  I  am  possibly  lost ;  but  they  are  not 
saved,  and  I  don't  intend  to  perish  alone.  They  don't  know  what  a  man 
like  myself  can  do  when  he  is  pushed  to  extremities.'  I  tried  to  undeceive 
him — I  tried  to  convince  him  that  I  had  been  a  victim,  as  well  as  himself. 
But  he  would  not  listen.  '  Go  and  find  your  Delorge, '  he  said,  with  a  sneer 
'  and  let  him  protect  you,  if  he  can  ! '  and  then  he  went  away." 

She  stopped.  She  was  in  such  a  pitiful  state  that  Madame  Lucy,  whose 
tears  were  always  ready  to  flow,  now  began  to  weep.  "  Poor  Flora  !"  she 
sobbed. 

However,  Madame  Misri  continued  ;  "  When  Victor  had  gone  I  fell  on 
the  floor  unconscious.  "When  I  recovered  myself  I  found  Dr.  Buironleaning 
over  me.     You  know  him,  perhaps  ?  " 

Yes,  M.  Legris  knew  him.  Dr.  Buironwasthe  very  physician  who,  eighteen 
years  before,  had  been  called  to  the  Elysee  to  see  General  Delorge,  when  he 
was  already  stiff  and  cold.  "M.  Buiron  is  a  fellow  practitioner,"  said 
Raymond's  friend  simply. 

'•He  is  a  very  sagacious  man,"  rejoined  Madame  Flora,  "as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  rich,  both  in  purse  and  honours.  And  yet,  when  my 
eyes  met  his,  I  shuddered  with  horror,  for  I  knew  this Dr,  Buiron  ;  he  often 
came  to  pass  the  evening  with  Victor.  There  was  a  letter  from  him  among 
the  papers  which  were  stolen.  So  my  first  idea  was :  '  This  man  has  come 
to  poison  me!'" 

Poor  Madame  Misri  !  Big  tears  rolled  down  her  pale  cheeks.  "  I  knew 
very  well,"  she  sobbed,  "  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  rid  of  me, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  crime  unattended  by  much  risk.  Who  would  take 
any  trouble  about  a  woman  like  myself  ?  Men  ruin  themselves  for  us — 
they  give  us  diamonds  and  flatter  us  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  anything  more, 
they  give  us  the  cold  shoulder  and  pass  on." 

Dr.  Legris  watched  Madame  Bergam  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 
She  sat  pale  and  trembling,  struck  dumb  by  the  despair  of  this  woman 
whose  life  she  had  thought  so  enviable.  "  Of  course,"  continued  Madame 
Misri,  "  I  did  not  allow  Dr.  Buiron  to  perceive  my  suspicions.  '  If  he 
realizes  that  I  distrust  him,'  I  said  to  myself,  'my  life  would  not  be  worth 
a  moment's  purchase  ! '  So  I  thanked  him,  and  promised  to  follow  all  his 
prescriptions  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  gohe,  I  threw 
everything  he  had  sent  me  from  the  chemist's  away,  and  then  I  came  here. 
I  knew  that  Lucy  had  a  good  heart,  and  that  she  would  never  abandon  a 
friend  in  trouble,  nor  betray  me,  even  if  they  offered  her  my  weight  in 
gold." 

"I  would  die  sooner  than  betray  a  friend,"  interrupted  Madame 
Bergam. 

"I  know  that,"  continued  Flora.  "I  know  that  very  well.  Poor 
darling,  I  have  bored  you  to  death,  and  given  you  no  end  of  trouble ;  but  I 
will  show  you  that  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

"  I  ask  for  nothing,  Flora." 

"  No,  but  I  shall  not  forget  what  I  owe  you,  all  the  same.  You  are  in 
trouble,  and  your  creditors  take  advantage  of  the  duke's  arrest  to  worry 
you.  But  I  am  here.  I  don't  choose  that  my  friend  Lucy  should  be 
arrested,  nor  that  they  should  make  her  cry.  I  have  money  of  my  own, 
and  you  shall  have  enough  from  me,  as  a  gift,  to  get  clear  of  your 
creditors." 

With  one  common  impulse  the  women  rose  and  embraced  each  other 
with  an  effusion  which  would  have  touched  the  doctor  if  he  had  not  under* 
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stood  the  true  sense  of  this  touching  scene.  It  was  now  quite  clear  that 
Madame  Bergam  had  fully  intended  to  utilize  her  friend's  secrets,  and  it 
was  equally  evident  that  Madame  Flora's  sudden  and  unexpected  outburst 
of  generosity  was  intended  to  prevent  any  treason. 

As  soon  as  Madame  Misri  was  seated  again,  the  doctor  asked  :  "  And 
now,  my  dear  madame,  would  it  be  an  indiscretion  on  my  part  if  I  were 
to  ask  what  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  suspiciously.  "  I  have  not  yet  decided,"  she 
answered. 

The  doctor  touched  one  of  her  trunks  with  his  foot.  "  I  thought  you 
were  about  to  start  on  a  long  journey,"  he  said. 

"Perhaps." 

He  expected  this  cautious  reserve.  "  I  am  unknown  to  you, 
madame -"  he  began. 

But  Madame  Bergam  interrupted  him. 

"Oh!  you  may  speak  out  before  Valentin,"  she  cried.  "I  will 
answer  for  him." 

"  I  trust,  madame,  that  you  will  not  continue  to  distrust  me  when  you 
remember  that  I  am  the  intimate  friend  of  Raymond  Delorge." 

"  Yes,  I  forgot — you  are  his  friend." 

"His  most  intimate  friend,"  answered  the  doctor — "which  is  to  say 
that  our  interests,  fears,  and  hopes  are  one  and  the  same," 

At  this  moment  he  was  interrupted  by  a  great  noise  of  doors,  and  by  a 
voice  in  the  anteroom,  shouting  in  an  angry  tone :  "I  tell  you  she  is  here, 
and  I  bid  you  go  and  tell  her  that  Baron  Verdale  wishes  to  see  her." 

On  hearing  this  name,  Flora  Misri  turned  deadly  pale.  "Verdale!" 
she  gasped.     ' '  Victor  has  sent  him — and  I  am  lost ! " 

To  judge  what  Combelaine  was  capable  of,  it  was  only  necessary  to  note 
the  terror  of  this  poor  woman,  who  knew  him  so  well.  "  You  have  nothing 
to  fear,  madame,"  said  the  doctor ;   "at  least  not  while  I  am  here." 

"  Can  you  not  hide  her  somewhere  ?"  proposed  Madame  Lucy,  eager  to 
serve  the  friend  who  had  come  to  her  rescue  financially.  And  so  saying 
she  opened  the  door  of  her  sleeping-room.  "Go  in  there,"  she  added, 
"  this  gentleman  and  I  will  receive  your  visitor  for  you." 

It  was  time  indeed  for,  indignant  at  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
servant,  Baron  Verdale  pushed  his  way  past  her  into  the  room. 

He  was  the  same  man  as  of  old,  with  all  the  intolerable  insolence  of  a 
parvenu.  He  was  redder  than  usual,  too.  Without  noticing  the  doctor,  who 
had  retired  into  a  corner,  he  exclaimed,  addressing  Lucy  :  "I  knew  very 
well  you  were  at  home.  What  by  Jupiter  do  youjmean  by  shutting  yourself 
up  in  this  way  so  that  people  can't  get  at  you  ?  " 

"  Then  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

Then  it  was  not  for  Madame  Misri  he  came,  and  the  luckless  woman  who 
heard  this  in  the  next  room  now  breathed  more  freely. 

Without  deigning  to  sit  down,  and  in  the  same  rude  manner,  the 
architect  exclaimed :     ' '  You  called  on  me  last  evening  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  did." 

"  And  as  I  was  absent  you  asked  to  see  my  son  f  " 

"  Not  at  all — your  servant  showed  me  into  the  room  where  a  young  man 
was," 

"  Very  well,  that  young  man  was  my  son. " 

A  little  shrug  of  Madame  Lucy's  shoulders  was  her  sole  reply. 
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Verdale's  ill  humour  increased.  "Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "that  it  was  a 
most  underhand  way  of  getting  into  a  house  to  tell  tales  ?  " 

"Sir !" 

Although  Madame  Lucy  was  not  in  the  habit  of  being  treated  with 
exaggerated  respect,  she  was  not  disposed  to  submit  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
"lam  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  tales,  sir,"  she  replied,  drawing  herself  up 
haughtily. 

"But  at  all  events  you  did  so.  What  did  you  mean  by  talking  to  my 
son  ?    When  I  came  in  I  found  him  as  disagreeable  as  possible." 

It  was  evident  to  Dr.  Legris  that  M.  Verdale,  like  many  other  fathers  oi 
the  same  stamp  and  style,  had  found  a  most  inconvenient  censor  in  his  son. 

"  I  told  him  nothing  at  all,"  rejoined  Madame  Lucy.  "  The  young  man, 
who  was  anything  but  civil,  did  not  even  give  me  time  to  repeat  what 
Philippe  had  told  me  to  say  to  M.  de  Oombelaine  and  yourself.  That  is, 
the  duke  told  me  to  tell  you  that  he  consented  to  everything." 

"  Upon  my  word !  Does  he,  indeed !  And  when  did  he  intrust  you  with 
this  commission  ?  " 

"  When  he  was  arrested." 

Verdale  made  an  impatient  gesture,  and  rejoined:  "Then  the  story  is 
true,  which  I  read  in  the  papers  this  morning  about  the  arrest  ?  " 

"  Most  true,  unf ortuately.  But  haven't  you  seen  Monsieur  de  Oombe- 
laine ?  " 

"  Oombelaine  !  Does  one  ever  see  him  ?  Does  one  ever  hear  him  P  Does 
one  ever  know  what  he  is  maneuvering  for  ?  " 

The  angry  blood  rose  to  the  architect's  face.  He  forgot  that  he  was  not 
alone.  "He  is  in  hiding,"  he  said  ;  "  and  it  is  as  well  he  should  be,  after 
what  he  has  done.  The  idea  of  arresting  the  Duke  de  Maillefert!  Was 
there  ever  such  folly  seen — to  attract  inquisitive  eyes  to  our  affairs  ?  How 
can  he  now  expect  to  stop  these  investigations  just  when  and  where  he 
pleases?  I  have  only  just  got  what  I  deserved,  for  I  knew  De  Oombelaine 
thoroughly.  Don't  I  know  that  he  would  burn  down  the  house  of  his  best 
friend  to  warm  water  for  a  foot-bath  for  himself  ?  To  think  of  his  not 
warning  me — of  his  saying  nothing  to  me — of  exposing  me  to  this  sort  of 
thing  !  " 

If  Dr.  Legris  had  had  any  further  doubts,  they  would  have  been  removed 
by  this  explosion.  An  audacious  inspiration  came  to  him.  He  approached 
Verdale,  and  said,  in  an  easy  tone :  "  Perhaps  you  would  not  blame  M.  de 
Oombelaine  so  much  if  you  knew  the  reasons  of  his  conduct." 

It  was  with  a  look  of  oonsternation  that  the  architect  now  eyed  this 
stranger,  whom  he  had  not  at  first  perceived,  and  who  struck  him  as  having 
risen  through  the  floor.  He  ohoked  a  bit,  and  then  remarked  :  ' '  You 
know  these  reasons,  then,  sir,  do  you  ?  " 

*'  I  think  I  know  them." 

"Ah!" 

"An  accident  has  happened  to  M.  de  Oombelaine." 

"  An  accident  P  " 

"  Ye3  ;  or  call  it  an  annoyance,  if  you  like — and  this  hastened  his  resolu- 
tions. M.  de  Oombelaine  is  a  prudent  man,  and  he  knows  that  he  must 
take  fortune  at  its  highest  tide  now.  He  had  collected  and  placed,  in  what  he 
considered  a  very  safe  place,  a  quantity  of  documents  which  seriously  com- 
promised his  very  best  friends — all  people  of  influence  and  fortune.  These 
papers  were  intended,  as  one  may  say,  to  provide  for  his  old  age." 

The  architect  became  impatient :     "To  the  point,  sir,  if  you  please." 
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"  Well,  sir,  M.  de  Combelaine  no  longer  has  these  precious  documents." 

"  Do  you  mean  those  papers  he  was  foolish  enough  to  trust  to  Mora  ?  " 

"They  have  been  stolen." 

The  color  faded  from  Verdale's  face.  "  I  knew  that  would  happen,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  consternation.  "  Yes,  I  foresaw  it.  The  day  that  Mora 
Misri  first  threatened  us  with  those  papers,  I  said  to  Combelaine,  '  Take 
care !  Take  care  ! '  But  he  laughed  in  my  face.  Mora,  in  his  opinion 
was  his  property,  who  would  think,  feel,  and  act  according  to  his  bidding' 
and  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her ;  but  this  is  the  end  of  it !  " 

He  relapsed  into  silence,  probably  measuring  the  extent  of  his  peril ; 
then,  addressing  the  doctor,  he  said  :  "  Have  you  any  idea  who  could  have 
stolen  these  papers  ?  " 

This  question  was  just  what  the  doctor  anticipated,  and  he  flattered 
himself  that  his  reply  would  serve  Cornevin.  "  It  is  supposed  they  were 
carried  off  by  young  Delorge." 

"  The  son  of  General  Delorge  ?  " 

"Precisely." 

"  But  for  what  object  ?  " 

"  To  prevent  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert  from  marrying  M.  de  Combe- 
laine." 

"  M.  Delorge  cannot  do  that,"  Verdale  replied. 

"Who  knows?" 

"  I  assure  you  that  is  impossible.  As  for  Mora,  she  won't  enjoy  her 
treachery,  I  fancy,  without  some  alloy.  And  I  bid  you  both  good 
morning.' ' 

And,  thereupon  he  went  off  without  having  once  lifted  his  hat  from  his 
head  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  as  if  he  reproached  himself  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  waste  his  precious  time  about  such  frivolous  matters. 

"  He  is  in  a  nice  temper  !  "  cried  Madame  Bergam,  "  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  there  will  be  a  famous  scene  between  him  and  Combelaine  :  "  and 
at  the  thought  she  laughed  with  glee.  "The  result  will  be  Philippe's 
release,"  she  continued.     "  Poor  boy  !    He  is  too  stupid  to  be  a  rascal." 

She  could  not  continue,  for  Madame  Mora  now  came  out  of  the  room 
where  she  had  taken  refuge  on  Verdale's  arrival.  She  had  knelt  with  her 
ear  at  the  keyhole,  and  had  not  lost  one  word  of  the  conversation.  "  You 
see,"  she  said  to  the  doctor,  "  you  deceived  me,  for  it  was  M.  Delorge  who 
took  the  papers." 

"Excuse  me " 

"  You  have  just  told  M.  Verdale  that  it  was  he  who  took  them." 

"  No,  madame." 

"  You  did — I  heard  you." 

"  Not  precisely  ;  but  I  wished  him  to  think  so,  that  I  admit,  for  I  had 
my  reasons. ' ' 

She  interrupted  him  in  a  violent  tone  !  "  That  is  to  say,  you  betray  me, 
too,  as  all  the  others  have  done  !  " 

To  dispute  with  a  woman,  whose  brain  is  disturbed  by  anger  and  fear, 
is  to  lose  one's  time.  But  Dr.  Legris  had  determined  to  conquer  Madame 
Flora.  So  arming  himself,  with  patience,  he  replied  :  "  Think  of  what  you 
are  saying.  How  could  I  betray  you  P  Why  should  I  betray  you  f  For 
the  advantage  of  De  Combelaine,  who  is  our  mortal  enemy,  who  has  already 
assassinated  Raymond's  father,  and  who  now  wishes  to  rob  him  of  the 
woman  he  loves  and  who  loves  him  P  That's  foolish.  5Tou  ought  to  know 
that." 
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Whether  she  realized  it  or  not,  was  not  certain.  At  all  events,  her 
features  softened. 

"  Your  life  is  threatened  hy  De  Comhelaine,"  continued  the  doctor,  who 
warmed  up  to  his  work.  "  Between  himself  and  you  there  is  a  contest 
which  will,  and  must  last,  until  one  of  you  shuffles  off  this  mortal  coil.  _  This 
is  also  precisely  my  friend's  situation.  So  you  and  Raymond,  whose  inter- 
ests and  views  are  so  similar,  ought  to  act  together,  and  aid  each  other." 

"  That's  true,"  murmured  Madame  Misri — "  that's  true,  but 

"You  complain  of  having  no  allies  and  friends.  Whose  fault  is  it? 
You  are  in  a  state  of  indecision  between  the  man  whom  you  have  every 
reason  to  fear,  and  the  man  from  whom  you  have  so  much  to  hope.  For 
Heaven's  sake  take  one  side  or  the  other." 

Madame  Lucy  here  spoke,  with  a  little  sneer.  "  You  are  losing  your 
time,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  the  doctor.  "Flora  will  promise  all  you  ask  ; 
and  your  back  will  no  sooner  be  turned,  than  she  will  write  to  Combelaine 
to  tell  him  everything  and  implore  his  pardon." 

She  did  not  believe  one  word  she  said  ;  but  she  had  reflected  a  great  deal 
during  Verdale's  visit,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  to  her  interest  to  declare  her- 
self against  the  people  who  had  arrested  Philippe,  in  order,  as  she  believed, 
to  get  hold  of  his  millions — those  millions  respecting  which  she  had  herself 
formed  many  agreeable  plans.  Her  raillery,  she  thought,  would  be  the 
stinging  lash  which  would  decide  her  friend  ;  and  she  was  not  mistaken. 

Madame  Misri  started  up  with  blazing  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes ;  and,  in 
a  tone  of  the  fiercest  hatred,  she  exclaimed :  "  I  have  been  base  and  cowardly 
in  the  past,  but  that  is  gone  by  now.  So  long  as  Victor  lives  I  shall  tremble 
for  my  life.  If  I  knew  what  words  to  utter  in  order  to  send  him  to  the 
scaffold,  my  lips  should  speak  them  within  the  hour."  And  so  saying,  she 
extended  her  hand  to  the  doctor.  "I  am  with  you,  sir — with  M.  Delorge — • 
with  my  sister.     You  may  rely  on  me.     What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  Speak !" 

A  smile  of  triumph  passed  over  the  doctor's  lips.  "  Before  anything 
else,"  he  began,  "  I  should  like  to  know  your  plans." 

' '  I  intend  to  leave  Paris  to  night,  sir. ' ' 

"Leave  Paris  P     But  where  would  you  be  any  safer  P  " 

"  I  must  go  to  some  place  where  Combelaine  will  not  follow  me  ;  or,  rather, 
where  he  won't  know  I  am." 

"That  is  to  say,  you  wish  him  to  lose  all  trace  of  you — you  hope  to 
escape  from  the  spies  which  you  consider  are  now  arcmnd  you  P  " 

"  I  hope  so  ;  for  all  my  plans  are  laid,  and  my  measures  are  taken  with 
that  object.  Judge  for  yourself ;  my  preparations  for  departure  are  nearly 
completed.  To  night,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  shall  send  for  a  cab  on  which  my 
luggage  will  be  placed.  This  cab  will  convoy  my  dear  Lucy  and  her  maid 
Ernestine,  dressed  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  will  be  taken  for  me,  to  the 
Western  Railway  station,  where  Ernestine  will  procure  a  ticket  for  London, 
where  she  will  await  my  orders  at  a  hotel  agreed  upon.  In  the  meantime, 
I  shall  dress  in  Ernestine's  clothes  and  go  down  and  see  the  concierge  ;  I 
shall  offer  him  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred  louis,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  give  me 
the  means  of  climbing-  over  the  wall  which  separates  the  court-yard  of  this 
house  from  the  next  one,  the  entrance  of  which  is  in  the  Rue  de  Suresnes. 
Will  the  concierge  refuse  P  I  think  not.  I  shall  climb  this  wall,  and  shall 
then  be  in  the  street,  wearing  a  servant's  costume  and  carrying  a  large 
wicker  basket.  I  shall  take  the  first  cab  I  see,  and  arrive  at  the  Montpar- 
nasse  station  in  time  to  catch  the  train  for  Brest.  Thence  I  go  to  New  York 
by  a  steamer,  on  which  my  passage  is  taken  under  a  false  name,  thanks  to 
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a  passport  procured  for  me  by  M.  Coutanceau.  Once  in  America  I  shall  com- 
municate "with  Ernestine,  and  have  my  trunks  sent  to  me  without  allowing 
her,  however,  to  suspect  -where  I  am.  If  I  cannot  do  this,  that  is  to  say  if 
I  lose  my  trunks,  it  can't  be  helped,  that's  all.  Coutanceau  will  watch  over 
all  my  interests  here.  When  he  came  to  see  me  on  the  day  before  yesterday 
I  gave  him  a  full  power  of  attorney." 

Never  did  a  woman's  face  express  more  astonishment  and  disgust  than 
Madame  Lucy's.  "  Do  you  mean,  Flora,  "she  cried,  "  that  you  have  arranged 
this  programme  yourself  P  " 

"  Yes,  with  Coutanceau's  help." 

"And  you  never  said  a  word  about  it  to  me  !  " 

"  What  was  the  good  P  Am  I  not  sure  of  you  P  Would  you  refuse  a 
service  to  a  friend,  who  will  release  you  from  aU  embarrasment,  before  she 
leaves?" 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  And  would  Ernestine  hesitate  to  go  to  London  if  I  gave  her  five  or 
six  thousand  louis  ?  " 

"Ernestine  wonld  go  round  the  world  for  that." 

"  You  see,  then,  that  I  have  forseen  everything,"  said  Madame  Flora. 
And  repressing  a  shiver,  she  added.  "  After  all,  it  makes  one  rather  ingen- 
ious when  one  is  fighting  for  life." 

She  was  right.  Her  plan,  moreover,  was  simple  enough  and  sufficiently 
well  conceived  to  have  ninety -nine  chances  out  of  a  hundred  of  success.  But 
in  Dr.  Legris'  eyes  itwas  totally  wrong,  for  he  meant  to  keep  Madame  Misri 
within  reach,  just  as  one  keeps  a  loaded  pistol.  "  And  so  madame,"  he  said, 
"  you  would  desert  us  at  a  most  critical  moment  ?  " 

"  I  would,  indeed." 

"  Is  this  very — generous  ?  " 

"Perhaps  not,"  answered  Madame  Flora,  with  the  cynical  frankness 
imparted  by  fear  ;  "  but,  after  all,  in  this  world,  every  one  for  oneself.  I 
can't  live  here  ;  Combelaine  told  me  that  he  had  doomed  me,  and  I  know  very 
well  what  that  means,  for  I  have  heard  him  use  that  expression  of  three 
persons,  and  in  less  than  a  month  they  were  carried  to  the  cemetery." 

The  doctor  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  so  he  ceased  to  argue  the 
point.     "  Go,  then,  dear  madame,"  he  said;  "  only  I " 

"Only  what?" 

"  Only  that  I  believe  Paris  to  be  the  only  city  where  you  can  live  in 
security.  Here  you  might  escape  De  Combelaine's  spies,  who  will  follow 
Ernestine,  to  be  sure,  when  they  take  her  for  you  ;  but  in  twenty-four  hours 
they  will  have  discovered  their  error,  and  before  two  days  are  over  they  will 
be  on  your  track.  When  you  arrive  in  America  one  of  Combelaine's  agents 
who  has  been  warned  by  cable,  will  be  at  the  docks. 

Poor  Flora  grew  deadly  pale.     "Oh  !  "  she  said,  faintly. 

Sure  of  having  touched  her  now,  the  doctor  went  on  coldly :  "  America 
is  a  great  and  powerful  land,  but  the  people  are  peculiar.  They  respect 
liberty,  even  to  excess.  They  would  never  tolerate  such  a  police  as  ours, 
whose  paternal  solicitude  is  carried  to  excess." 

"  You  mean,  then " 

"  I  mean  that  if  I  were  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy,  I  should  try 
and  induce  him  to  go  to  America." 

Resolved  to  serve  Dr.  Legris',  cause,  Madame  Lucy  now  interfered. 
"Ah!  dear  Flora,"  she  cried,  "listen  to  Valentin.  Don't  go  to  that  horri- 
ble country." 
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Madame  Misri's  pale  face  was  expressive  of  perplexity.  "What  would 
you  advise  me  to  do,  then  ?  "  she  asked  the  doctor. 

"Remain in  Paris." 

"  But  I  should  die  of  fear  and " 

Legris  interrupted  her.     "  I  don't  advise  you  to  remain  here  openly." 

"Ah!" 

' '  I  will  agree  to  hide  you." 

"  Alas  !  and  how  ?  " 

"  In  the  mose  simple  way.  Execute  your  plan  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
first  part  of  it  is  excellent.  Ernestine  will  go  to  London,  and  you,  dear 
madame,  will  climb  your  wall.  Only,  instead  of  taking  the  first  cab  you 
meet  in  the  Rue  de  Suresnes,  you  will  go  straight  to  a  vehicle  where  a  friend 
is  waiting  for  you.  This  friend,  who  is  wise  and  prudent,  will  have  pre- 
pared a  safe  retreat  for  you,  he  will  take  you  there,  and  you  can  wait  the 
progress  of  events  patiently." 

"And  you  think " 

"I  think  nothing — I  am  certain  that  this  would  be  far  better." 

Madame  Misri  reflected.  "  But  where,"  she  said  ;  "am  I  to  find  a  de- 
voted friend  ?  " 

"  You  have  me,  madame,  and  I  am  ready  to  save  you." 

"Ah  !  Flora,  were  I  in  your  place  I  shouldn't  hesitate,"  said  Madame 
Lucy. 

However,  Madame  Misri  continued  to  weep  silently,  and  the  doctor  was 
arming  himself  with  new  arguments,  when  all  at  once  she  exclaimed  :  "  Well, 
you  may  expect  me  to-night  in  the  Rue  de  Suresnes." 

"  This  evening  !  no  ;  for  I  wish  to  prepare  a  place  of  safety  for  you.  You 
had  better  say  to-morrow." 

But  she  was  firm.     "  No  ;  to-night— and  now,  the  hour  ?  " 

"  I  will  be  in  a  cab  at  eight  o'clock,  opposite  number  20.  So  that  you 
may  run  no  risk  of  a  mistake,  the  corner  of  a  white  handkerchief  will  hang 
out  of  the  window  of  the  cab." 

"  It  is  understood  then,  sir,  that  I  confide  myself  entirely  to  you  ?  " 

"  You  shall  never  have  occasion  to  repent  of  your  confidence,  I  swear  it 
to  you,  madame." 

When  Dr.  Legris  retired  shortly  afterwards,  Madame  Lucy  went  to  the 
door  with  him,  and  on  reaching  the  ante-room  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
"And  so,"  she  said,  "  it  was  not  for  me  that  you  came." 

"  I  admit  it,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile. 

She  sighed,  and  in  a  husky  voice  she  said,  "  You  have  forgotten  me, 

then?  and   yet "     He  did  not  reply.     "All  right,"    she   said;  "it  is 

better  as  it  is — particularly  for  you.  But  we  remain  friends,  do  we  not  ? 
You  see  that  my  sympathies  are  on  your  side.     Adieu  !  " 

III. 

As  ho  went  down  the  stairs  Dr.  Legris  said  to  himself : 

"  Yes — it  is  indued  better  for  me  !" 

And  yet  it  was  not  without  a  certain  surprise  that  he  found  his  heart  so 
light  and  untroubled.  It  was,  indeed,  all  over.  He  had  been  totally 
unmoved  by  tho  voice  and  the  eyes  of  Madame  Lucy.  His  only  sensation 
had  been  a  sort  of  shame  that  he  had  ever  loved  her.  The  prism  was  broken, 
rind  he  saw  her  as  she  really  was—  beautiful,  to  be  sure,  but  silly,  common- 
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place  and  vulgar — perverse,  heartless  and  unscrupulous.     "  And  this  is  the 
end,"  he  said,  "  of  a  passion  which  I  helieved  would  be  life-long." 

But  it  was  neither  the  place  nor  the  hour  to  philosophise,  and  as  he  could 
see  no  cabs  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  hurried  off  on  foot,  eagerly  anticipating 
the  effect  of  the  good  news  he  was  taking  to  Raymond.  He  knew  that  he 
had  a  great  deal  to  tell,  and  he  felt  that  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Madame 
Bergam  would  be  enormous.  He  had  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  no 
one  but  Laurent  Comevin  could  have  carried  away  Flora's  papers,  and  he 
said  to  himself  that  a  man  possessing  such  weapons  should  be  invincible. 
Then  was  it  not  a  wise  plan  to  induce  Madame  Misri  to  remain  in  Paris  ?  It 
certainly  was ;  but  still  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed  to  keep  his  promise 
to  find  a  safe  retreat  for  her. 

He  remembered  among  his  clients,  however,  the  widow  of  an  officer  of 
engineers,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  one  of  those  services  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  This  woman  was  past  middle  age,  intelligent  and  energetic, 
and  lived  in  a  little  house  at  Batignolles.  It  was  there  he  decided  to  take 
Madame  Misri,  feeling  certain  that  no  person  would  ever  go  there  to  look  for 
her.  And  the  widow  was  precisely  the  person  to  sustain,  encourage,  and 
forbid  imprudence  on  the  part  of  a  woman  like  Flora. 

As  deeply  interested  as  if  he  were  pursuing  his  own  affairs  rather  than 
those  of  a  friend  of  a  fortnight's  standing,  M.  Legris  followed  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  Rue  Blanche.  Just  as  he  passed  the  Rue  Moncey  he  heard 
himself  called  by  name.     "  Dr.  Legris  !  doctor  !  " 

It  was  old  Krauss  who  came  towards  him  with  despairing  gestures. 
"  "What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Legris. 

"A  great  misfortune,"  answered  the  old  soldier.  "  M.  Raymond  was 
dressing  to  go  out  after  breakfast  when  a  gentleman  called  to  see  him.  I 
have  seen  this  gentleman  before — that  is,  he  has  been  at  the  house.  Ho 
looked  pale  and  frightened.  I  showed  him  into  my  master's  study,  but  he 
did  not  stay  more  than  five  minutes,  and  then  went  away  in  great  haste. 
Monsieur  Raymond  next  told  his  mother  and  me  that  a  secret  society,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  had  been  discovered  ;  that  the  lists  of  members 
were  seized,  and  many  members  already  arrested.  Oh  !  sir,  what  a  woman 
my  mistress  is!  She  didn't  lose  time  in  lamenting,  but  simply  said,  'Very 
well ;  you  must  fly.  Conceal  yourself  in  Belgium.  Fortunately  I  have 
three  or  four  thousand  francs  on  hand.  Take  them,  and  go  at  once.'  " 
"  And  he  has  gone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  before  he  left  he  bade  me  search  for  you,  and  prevent  you 
from  going  near  the  house,  which  is  watched.  I  was  to  tell  you  that  he 
wished  to  speak  to  you.  and  would  wait  at  the  cafe  where  you  took  such 
good  care  of  him — the  Cafe  de  Pericles." 

Dr.  Legris  had  predicted  all  this,  and  it  needed  but  small  foresight  to  do 
so,  inasmuch  as  this  complication  was  the  natural  sequence  of  the  forged 
summons  sent  to  Raymond  as  coming  from  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Justice.  Having  a  weapon  ready  at  hand,  De  Combelaine  used  it.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  simple.  The  only  thing  singular  about  the  transaction 
was  that  this  blow  had  been  so  long  in  coming.  Why  had  Raymond  not 
been  arrested  at  the  outset  ? 

"  I  really  cannot  understand  that,"  muttered  M.  Legris. 
"That  is  precisely  what  M.  Raymond  said  when  he  left  the  house," 
Krauss  replied. 

"  How  long  ago  was  that  ?  " 

"  About  an  hour.     You  will  go  and  meet  Mm  at  once,  will  you  not,  sir  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  at  once." 

The  old  soldier's  voice  trembled.  "  Then  tell  him,  I  beg  of  you,  to  keep 
his  eyes  open.  Tell  him  to  distrust  his  own  shadow.  With  cowards  and 
assassins  there's  no  disgrace  in  being  prudent." 

"You  may  rely  on  me,  my  good  Krauss,"  answered  the  doctor.  And  after 
pressing  the  hand  of  the  faithful  servant,  he,  instead  of  following  the  Rue 
Blanche,  turned  into  the  Rue  Boursault,  in  order  to  reach  the  outer  boulevard 
more  quickly. 

He  hurried  along  with  considerable  apprehension.  Might  not  Raymond 
be  arrested  already  't  ' '  What  utter  folly  !  "  he  muttered,  "to  appoint  such 
a  well-known  place  to  meet  me  as  the  Cafe  de  Pericles,  which  is  known,  too, 
as  a  place  where  he  often  goes." 

However,  he  reached  the  cafe,  which,  as  usual  at  this  hour,  was  quiet 
and  almost  deserted.  Three  persons  were  there — two  artists,  who  were 
playing  at  billiards,  and  the  journalist  Peyrolas,  who,  seated  at  a  table,  with 
bis  ink-bottle  beside  him,  wrote  on  in  a  sort  of  rage.  "  No  Raymond !  "  said 
the  doctor  to  himself,  turning  pale. 

Softly  as  he  entered,  the  furious  journalist  looked  up.  "  Doctor,"  he 
cried,  "  come  here !  "  And  as  the  doctor  meekly  obeyed,  the  journalist  con- 
tinued— "  I  have  written  two  articles  which  will  make  a  great  stir.  I  risk 
having  the  paper  suppressed.  I  know  it,  and  my  liberty  is  at  stake  ;  but 
no  matter !  I  shall  have  at  least  the  consciousness  of  having  raised  my  voice 
when  fear  closed  all  other  lips  !  " 

"But  what  has  gone  wrong  ?"  asked  Dr.  Legris,  in  an  absent  sort  of 
way. 

"The  journals  announce  the  discovery  of  a  grand  conspiracy." 

Legris  started.     "  Does  it  concern  the  Friends  of  Justice  ?  " 

"  Precisely.  There  have  been  fifty  arrests  already,  while  to-morrow  there 
will  be  a  thousand.  Before  the  end  of  the  week  five  hundred  citizens  will 
be  sent  to  Cayenne,  under  the  fallacious  pretext  that  they  have  attempted  to 
disturb  order  and  peace.  Do  you  know,  doctor,  what  I  have  written,  and 
what  I  intend  to  print  ?  "  He  struck  his  breast  as  he  spoke.  "  I  intend," 
he  cried,  "  to  prove  that  this  plot  never  existed — that  there  has  never  been 
any  such  society,  that  it  is  the  grossest  invention  of  the  police,  an  abject 
machination,  and  an  ignoble  trap." 

The  doctor  was  on  thorns.  "  I  must  leave  you,"  he  said,  to  the  foaming 
penman,  who,  however,  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 

'•  One  moment.  I  have  kept  the  best  till  the  end.  Have  you  heard 
nothing  of  yesterday's  scandal  ?" 

"  What  scandal  V" 

"  Ah  !  doctor,  what  hospital  do  you  come  from  ?  Are  3'ou  really  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  Duke  de  Maillefert,  a  real  bona  fide  duke,  has  been 
arrested  r  " 

Although  he  wrote  the  hottest,  maddest  articles,  M.  Peyrolas  had  certain 
qualities  which  made  him  valuable  in  his  line.  His  facts  were  usually 
authentic,  as  Legris  was  well  aware.  So  he  controlled  every  sign  of  anxiety, 
and  quietly  asked  :  "  Have  you  the  details  ?  " 

The  journalist  threw  back  his  head  haughtily.  "Who  should  have  them 
but  mo  'i  I  have  pumped  the  concierge  at  the  Maillefort  mansion,  the  con- 
cierge at  the  house  where  a  certain  actress  resides,  two  employes  of  the  Rural 
Bank  Company,  and  the  cashier  at  Verdale's.  I  can  even  give  you  the  menu 
of  the  duke's  dinner  in  prison." 

"I  assure  you  that  I  don't  care  for  it,"  protested  the  doctor.     "I simply 
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wished  to  know  how  a  nobleman  like  the  Duke  de  Maillefert  could  be  mixed 
up  with  these  rascally  financial  operations." 

Peyrolas  pulled  up  his  shirt-collar  with  an  air  of  importance.  "  Really, 
nothing  can  be  more  simple, ' '  he  said,  "  for  a  year  or  two  the  duke  has  traded 
on  his  ancestors.  He  was  well  known  at  the  Bourse.  Whoever  wanted  a 
high-sounding  name  on  a  prospectus  knew  where  to  find  one,  but  they  had 
to  pay  for  it,  as  they  would  for  any  article  of  merchandize.  After  breathing 
the  f  nines  of  all  these  financial  cook-shops',  our  young  friend  took  a  notion 
of  putting  his  own  hand  to  the  sauce.  Bo  one  fine  morning  he  joined  a  com- 
pany, organized  by  a  cunning  rascal  whom  I  have  heard  you  speak  of,  a 
certain  Baron  Verdale,  who  is  about  as  much  of  a  baron  as  that  waiter  is  in 
the  corner." 

Dr.  Legris  expected  to  hear  this  name.     "  And  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Then,  when  De  Maillefert  saw  that  the  strong-box  was  pretty  full,  he 
said  to  himself,  '  This  money  ought  to  belong  to  me ' — and,  to  be  brief, 
he  employed  these  funds  precisely  as  he  might  have  done  had  they  been 
his  own." 

"  But  how  was  the  discovery  made  ?  " 

"  In  pretty  much  the  same  style,  I  fancy,  as  all  thefts  are  discovered. 
Verdale  cried  out,  '  Where  is  the  money  ?  '  and  as  the  duke  was  the  only 
person  who  could  possibly  have  taken  it,  he  filed  a  complaint  against  the 
young  nobleman." 

To  reconcile  this  statement  and  Verdale's  surprise  at  Madame  Lucy's 
was  difficult.  "  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  say,  my  dear  Peyrolas?"  asked 
the  doctor. 

"Sure?  I  tell  you  I  have  interviewed  Verdale's  cashier,  and  have  my 
information  from  him." 

"  And  haven't  you  heard  that  De  Combelaine  was  mixed  up  in  the  affair  ?  " 

The  journalist  seemed  much  astonished.  "De  Combelaine!"  he  repeated. 

"  No,  I  haven't  heard  his  name,  and  I  really  don't  see "    But  he  checked 

himself,  and  then  vehemently  exclaimed  :  "  You  are  right,  doctor ;  Combe- 
laine is  about  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert.  Not  a  week  ago,  I  myself 
wrote  an  article  on  the  deterioration  of  the  national  character — stating  that 
one  of  the  oldest  families  of  France  was  about  to  give  their  daughter  to  a 
miserable  adventurer,  without  either  money  or  honour." 

He  did  not  speak ;  he  roared,  and  Adonis,  the  waiter,  awoke  with  a  start. 
Recognizing  the  doctor,  he  rose  with  a  cheerful  "  good-morning."  and  then, 
drawing  M.  Legris  aside,  he  explained  that  Kaymond  was  waiting  for  him 
in  a  small  room  up-stairs. 

Hastily  deserting  the  journalist,  who  seemed  quite  shocked  at  his  abrupt- 
ness, Dr.  Legris  was  up-stairs  in  three  seconds.  Raymond  was  smoking  a 
cigar  beside  a  table  on  which  stood  an  untouched  glass  of  beer. 

"  What !  "  cried  the  doctor,  utterly  exasperated,  "  you  sit  here  calm  and 
comfortable,  and  yet  you  know  the  police  to  be  at  your  heels.  Come  with 
me — this  house  has  a  rear  door  that  I  know  of." 

But  Raymond  did  not  move.  "  Oh  !  there  is  no  hurry,"  he  said  in  a 
strange  sort  of  wny. 

''  No  hurry !  But  do  you  not  know  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  least  of 
your  friends  are  already  arrested  ?  " 

"  It  is  because  I  know  it,  that  I  am  not  alarmed." 

"Oh!     Come  now!" 

"  Permit  me  to  explain.  Don't  you  think  it  strange  that  I  was  not  the 
first  one  arrested,  when  in  reality  the  expedition  was  directed  against  me  ?  " 
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"  Very  strange,  and  so  I  said  to  Krauss." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it  until  this  morning,  when  a  member  of  the  society 
came  to  me  and  said :   '  All  is  discovered — fly  !  ' 

' '  I  did  fly,  but  I  reflected  later.  The  police  are  not  such  fools.  If  I  were 
warned,  it  was  because  they  intended  me  to  be.  I  am  convinced  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  imprison  me." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow " 

"  Wait  a  moment ;  let  me  show  you.  "Would  my  arrest  rid  De  Combe- 
laine  and  his  honourable  associates  of  me  ?  By  no  means  P  It  would  expose 
them,  on  the  contrary  to  most  dangerous  revelations.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  induced  me  to  fly  to  Belgium,  I  should  leave  the  field  clear,  and 
they  would  be  quiet  to  do  as  they  pleased." 

The  doctor  rubbed  his  forehead.  ' '  Ah !  "  he  muttered,  ' '  I  did  not  think 
of  that." 

"Let  me  finish.  Combelaine,  undoubtedly,  supposes  me  to  be  the  person 
who  carried  off  his  papers.  Of  course,  if  that  were  the  case,  I  should  have 
them  about  me,  so  that  was  why  he  set  his  banditti  upon  me  at  once.  They 
would  attack  me  again  at  their  very  first  opportunity.  But  a  conspirator 
who  is  obliged  to  keep  himself  concealed  is  about  the  least  dangerous  enemy 
a  man  can  have,  and  one  that  he  will  find  the  easiest  to  get  rid  of.  Let  him 
be  found  some  morning  dead  in  the  gutter,  with  a  dagger  in  his  breast,  and 
no  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  any  inquiry." 

He  expressed  himself  with  such  cold  indifference  that  the  doctor  was 
struck  by  it.     "  What  a  tone  you  speak  in !  "  he  exclaimed. 

' '  I  say  it  simply  like  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  fear  or  dread  in  life  would 
be  likely  to  say  it.  It  would  be  a  great  favour,  on  M.  de  Combelaine's  part, 
if  he  would  have  me  assassinated." 

Legris  was  confounded.  "  I  wish,"  ho  said,  "  you  wouldn't  talk  in  that 
way.     When  I  left  you  yesterday  you  were  full  of  hope." 

Reymond's  eyes  flashed.  "Haven't  you  noticed,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  the  result  of  your  inquiries  ?  "  As  he 
spoke  he  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  threw  it  on  the  table.  "  I  received 
this  note  this  morning,"  he  continued.  "  Head  it,  and  you  will  understand 
my  present  mood." 

It  was  a  letter  from  Simone.  "  So  prayers,  tears,  and  supplications  are 
useless,"  she  wrote  "You  act,  you  have  acted,  and  all  is  lost.  My  sacri- 
fice— the  saddest  which  a  woman  can  ever  make — is  rendered  useless.  I 
shall  have  given  my  life  for  nothing.  I  shall  not  have  saved  the  honour  of 
the  house  and  the  name  which  my  father  so  prized,  and  which  will  now  be 
for  ever  blasted.  And  it  is  you  who  have  done  this  ! — you  who  claim  to  be 
my  best,  my  only  friend  !  So  isn't  your  love  the  most  selfish  of  passions  ? 
Do  not  try  to  write  to  me  and  excuse  yourself.  Never  again  will  my  lips 
pronounce  your  name,  while  God  allows  me  to  live  on  earth.  As  for  the  few 
days  which  remain  to  me  I  shall  spend  them  in  tearing  from  my  heart  a 
love  which  now  fills  me  with  horror.  Rejoice  at  your  work,  and,  if  you 
can,  forget 

"SlJTONK    DE    MaILLEFEBT." 

"What  do  you  think  of  that? "'  asked  Raymond,  bitterly,  as  Dr.  Legris 
laid  down  the  letter. 

"This  letter,"  was  the  reply,  "is  the  result  of  yesterday's  events." 

"I  dont  ,-ee  that." 

"You  will  sec  it  when  I  tell  you  that  Philippe  is  in  prison,  accused 
embezzlement." 
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As  in  a  vision  Raymond  at  once  recalled  the  young  Duke  de  Maillefert 
as  he  had  seen  him  one  morning  on  the  steps  of  the  mansion,  pale,  undecided, 
and  agitated,  between  Verdale  and  Combelaine.  "  It  is  abominable  !  "  he 
cried.  "Philippe  is  a  fool,  and  selfish  to  a  degree,  but  he  is  incapable  of 
crime." 

"  So  Madame  Bergam  says." 

"He  is  the  victim  of  some  diabolical  conspiracy!  " 
"  I  am  sure  of  it.     I  can  almost  prove  it." 

Raymond's  colour  rose,  and  he  answered  eagerly  :  "  All  is  not  lost, 
then!" 

Dr.  Legris  smiled.  "  I  feel  certain,"  he  replied,  "  that  our  triumph  is  at 
hand,  for  I  am  positive  that  Laurent  Cornevin  keeps  in  the  background,  and 
strikes  these  blows  from  out  of  the  shade.  Listen  to  what  I  have  done 
to-day." 

He  then  rapidly  related  his  visit  to  Madame  Bergam,  mentioning  the 
appearance  of  Grollet,  and  M.  Verdale,  the  latter's  treatment  of  Madame 
Lucy,  and  what  he  said  to  her,  and,  finally,  the  story  of  the  duke's  arrest,  as 
he  had  heard  it  from  Eeyrolas." 

Raymond  was  stunned.     "Yes,"  he  said  at  last,  "light  is  breaking.  But 
will  Simone  retract  her  words  ?  " 
"  Yes,  if  we  save  her  brother." 
"  Alas  !  what  can  we  do  for  him  ?  " 

"Who  can  tell  ?  Have  I  not  told  you  that  discord  is  in  your  enemies' 
camp  ?  for  it  was  not  Verdale  who  denounced  the  duke — that's  clear.  It  was 
Combelaine.  Verdale  wished  to  confine  himself  to  threats,  but  Combelaine 
has  gone  on  ahead,  and  carried  the  threats  into  execution.  Now  we  must 
find  some  one  who  has  influence  over  Verdale.  Who  could  that  be  ?  Have 
we  any  such  person  near  us  ?  Yes ;  for  one  day  when  you  wanted  to  call 
Combelaine  out,  Verdale  and  Roberjot  met,  by  accident,  in  your  presence. 
What  happened  then  ?  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  Verdale,  on  seeing  Roberjot, 
became  as  white  as  linen,  although  naturally  so  red,  and  humble  even  to 
servility,  although  usually  so  arrogant  ?  This  shows  that  there  is  some 
.secret  between  them.     Come — we  will  go  and  see  Roberjot." 

Nothing  was  more  trying  to  Raymond  than  this  step.  Nothing  was 
more  humiliating  than  to  confess  to  Roberjot,  now  that  he  needed  his  help, 
all  that  he  had  so  long  concealed  from  him.  But  as  M.  Roberjot  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  he  could  turn  in  his  extremity,  he  was  forced  to 
submit.  "  Let  us  go,"  he  said,  after  the  hesitation  of  a  moment.  "I  shall 
be  followed,  I  know  ;  but  what  does  that  matter,  since  I  am  certain  they 
won't  arrest  me  ?  It  will  be  time  to-night  to  decide  how  to  throw  them  off 
the  track." 

Roberjot  was  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  when  his  servant  told  him  that 
M.  Delorge  was  there  and  wished  to  see  him.  "Show  him  in!  "  cried  the 
lawyer,  and  he  darted  to  meet  his  young  friend  with  his  napkin  in  his  hand. 
"Is  it  you?"  he  said ;  "your  mother  thinks  you  far  on  your  way  to 
Belgium.  Have  you  lost  your  head,  or  do  you  prefer  incarceration  to 
liberty?" 

"I  believe  myself  to  be  running  no  possible  danger,"  answered 
Raymond  ;  "  and  when  I  have  made  you  master  of  the  whole  affair,  you  will 
understand  my  conduct."  He  moved  aside  as  he  said  this,  and  added,  "  My 
friend,  Dr.  Legris,  and  I  have  come  to  you  for  advice  and  assistance." 

Roberjot  did  not  seem  particularly  charmed  by  this  preamble — nor  by 
the  presence  of  this  stranger  whom  he  had  not  seen  at  first.      But  putting  a 
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good  face  on  the  matter,  he  invited  the  two  friends  into  the  dining-room. 
As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  Dr.  Legris  opened  his  batteries,  and  told 
Roberjot  precisely  in  what  position  Raymond  stood,  and  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. 

So  interested  was  the  lawyer  that  he  forgot  to  eat.  From  time  to  time 
he  exclaimed  :  "  Ah  !  yes,  I  see.  Now  I  understand  this  young  man's  low 
spirits." 

But  when  the  doctor  got  as  far  as  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  de  Maillefert, 
and  at  the  part  probably  played  in  it  by  Verdale,  the  lawyer  exclaimed  : 
"Raymond  !  Raymond  !  You  simpleton,  if  you  had  only  trusted  me."  And 
his  brow  grew  dark.  "  Unfortunately,"  he  continued,  "  what  I  could  have 
done  three  months  ago  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  to-day.  Raymond,  do  you 
remember  that  visit  you  paid  me  when  you  first  came  back  to  Paris  ?  Do 
you  remember  that  Verdale's  son  came  in  ?  He  never  acknowledged  it,  nor 
did  I  allow  him  to  think  I  suspected  it,  but  I  am  convinced  now,  as  I  was 
then,  that  it  was  his  worthy  father  who  sent  him  to  me.  Do  you  know  what 
he  came  for  ?  It  was  to  implore  me  to  give  him  a  letter  which  I  possessed — 
only  ten  lines  long,  but  which  made  Verdale  my  abject  slave.  The  young 
man  expressed  himself  in  words  which  seemed  to  spring  straight  from  his 
heart,  and  a  noble  one  too.     He  touched  me  and " 

"  And  what?  "  breathlessly  asked  the  doctor. 

"  And  I  gave  him  the  letter  !  " 

Roberjot  started  up  with  such  violence  that  the  table  was  nearly  over- 
turned. "  All  is  not  lost,"  he  cried  ;  "  no,  I  possess  a  weapon  that  my  good 
friend  Verdale  does  not  even  suspect.  Decidedly  there  is  a  Providence 
which  watches  over  honest  people." 

Raymond  and  the  doctor  would  have  liked  to  have  had  him  explain  him- 
self more  clearly,  but,  to  all  their  questions,  he  would  only  say  :  "  Patience ! 
I  don't  want  you  to  be  disappointed  again.  I  hope,  but  I  am  not  by  any 
means  sure  of  my  facts.  Everything  depends  on  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
a  stock  broker  in  18.32." 

He  then  rang  for  his  servant,  had  plates  laid  for  Raymond  and  the 
doctor,  and  insisted  on  their  sharing  his  meal.  At  eight  o'clock  the  three 
men  left  table,  and,  entering  a  cab,  they  drove  to  the  Rue  Taitbout,  where 
Roberjot's  old  friend  resided.  The  lawyer  went  into  the  house  alone,  but 
he  did  not  remain  there  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  when  he  came  out  his 
face  was  radiant.  "  Victory  !  "  he  cried  to  the  two  young  men.  "We  will 
now  see  Verdale.  Driver — to  No.  72  Avenue  d'Antin ? "  he  added,  "and 
drive  sharp.'' 

IV. 

It  was  in  the  Avenue  d'Antin,  in  the  centre  of  the  Champs  Elyse'es,  that 
Vtrdale,  the  millionaire,  now  resided.  He  had  built  the  palace  of  his 
dreams,  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  plans  which  had  grown  musty  in  his 
portfolio  in  the  days  when  he  was  "  unappreciated."  Any  one  who  glanced 
at  the  front  of  the  house,  one  mass  of  ornamentation  and  sculpture,  would 
have  immediately  said  :  "  There  lives  a  parvenu  !  " 

Nine  o'clock  had  just  struck  when  the  cab  conveying  Roberjot,  Ray- 
mond, and  Dr.  Legris  drew  up  before  the  door. 

"  The  baron  is  certainly  at  home,''  answered  the  porter,  "  but  I  doubt  if 
he  will  receive  you.     Apply  to  one  of  those  footmen." 
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There  were  several  lacqueys,  in  a  most  brilliant  livery,  loungidg  about 
the  vestibule,  and  one  of  them  said  that  his  master  was  very  much  occupied 
but  would  perhaps  see  them  if  they  would  wait  and  take  the  troubb  to 
follow  him.  They  did  follow  him,  and  he  led  them  up  a  stately  marble 
staircase,  and  after  conducting  them  through  several  magnificently 
furnished  reception-rooms,  ushered  them  into  a  small  apartment,  hung  with, 
green  velvet  and  lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  "Please  be  seated,"  said  the 
servant,  "  and  as  soon  as  my  master  is  disengaged  he  will  send  here  and  tell 
you  so." 

Roberjot  frowned — all  this  ceremony  annoyed  him.  "  If  Verdale  knew 
what  was  in  store  for  him,"  he  muttered,  "  he  would  not  keep  us  kicking 
our  heels  in  this  way." 

A  bright  light  came  from  under  one  of  the  velvet  door  hangings.  Evi- 
dently, the  door  behind  was  open,  and  some  one  had  just  entered  the  next 
room.  "  That  is  probably  the  dear  baron's  study,"  thought  the  doctor.  And 
as  if  to  emphasize  this  supposition,  a  sharp  commanding  ring  was  heard,  and 
as  soon  as  steps  were  heard  on  the  parquetry,  some  one  asked,  imperiously  : 
"  Where  is  the  chevalier  ?" 

"  With  Madame  la  Baronne,"  answered  a  humble  voice. 
"  Go  and  tell  him  I  wish  to  see  him  for  a  few  minutes." 
Roberjot  leaned  toward  the  doctor.     "  That  is  Verdale's  voice,"  he  said. 
A  silence  of  three  or  four  minutes  ensued.     Then  a  door  opened  and 
shut,  and  the  voice  which  Roberjot  had  said  was  that  of  his  old  companion, 
was  heard  again.      "  Tou  know  why  I  sent  for  you,  chevalier  ?  " 

_  "  I  suspect  the  reason,  my  dear  father,"  answered  a  full,  well -modulated 
voice. 

"  I  am  extremely  displeased." 
"And  I  am  far  from  satisfied." 

Roberjot  smiled.  Now  that  he  knew  it  was  father  and  son  in  the  next 
room,  he  found  infinite  amusement  in  hearing  Verdale  address  his  son  in  all 
seriousness  as  the  "  chevalier.'' 

"Ah!  you  are  not  satisfied  ?"  replied  Verdale  in  a  tone  of  intense 
irritation. 

"  I  am  not,  indeed,  sir." 
"  And  why  ?  " 

"  Because  if  I  am  not  on  my  guard  you  will  end  by  making  me  utterly 
ridiculous." 

"  I  make  you  ridiculous  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  how,  if  you  please,  how  P  " 

"  By  persisting  in  calling  me  by  the  title  of  chevalier,  to  which  I  have  no 
possible  right.  You,  my  dear  father — you  assume  the  title  of  baron ;  I 
deplore  it,  but  I  cannot  prevent  it.  But,  now,  that  you  are  trying  to  impose 
on  me  this  ridiculous  appellation  of  '  chevalier,'  I  desire  to  inform  you  that 
I  will  not  bear  it.  And  every  time  that  in,  your  notes  of  invitation  you  call 
me  the  Chevalier  Verdale,  I  will  do  precisely  what  I  did  yesterday  :  I  will 
send  notes  everywhere,  saying  that  the  word  chevalier  was  a  printer's 
blunder." 

Raymond,  Legris,  and  the  lawyer  looked  at  each  other  in  considerable 
astonishment. 

"  My  son,  it  strikes  me  that  you  are  extremely  philosophical,"  exclaimed 
Verdale,  who  was  evidently  losing  his  temper. 
"  I  try  to  be,"  answered  the  young  man. 
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"And  you  are  a  democrat,  too,  of  course  P" 
"  In  a  way,  I  am." 

The  architect  stamped  his  foot.  "You  are  proud  of  our  origin  P  "  he 
a^ked,  sneeringly. 

"And  why  not?  Our  ancestors  were  honest  people,  and  that  is  all  I 
care  about.  But  if  I  had  your  ideas,  father,  and  really  wished  people  to 
forget  my  origin,  I  should  not  do  my  best  to  remind  them  of  it.  As  long  as 
you  were  only  Verdale,  nobody  cared,  or  asked,  whence  you  came  or  your 
parents  either  ;  but  the  very  day  you  placed  "  baron  "  on  your  visiting  card 
they  took  pains  to  ask  who  your  father  was.  Then  they  went  further,  and 
they  discovered  what?  That  my  grandmother — your  mother — sold  fish  at 
the  central  markets." 
"  Lucien  !  " 

' '  Its  useless  to  deny  it.  I  know  twenty  persons  whom  she  always  served ; 
besides  our  name  is  still  on  a  sign  there.  Go  yourself  and  you  can  see  it, 
'Binjard,  successor  to  Verdale.'  " 

"  But  no  one  would  ever  have  known  this  but  for  you  ;  you  shouted  it 
from  the  house  tops." 

"  Excuse  me  ;  I  boasted  of  it,  as  it  were,  so  that  I  might  not  be  laughed 
at.  Dining  with  my  friends,  if  I  said,  '  Give  me  some  of  that  fish  ;  I  know 
when  fish  is  good,  for  my  grandmother  used  to  sell  it ' — no  one  laughed  at 
me ;  I  was  not  ridiculous.  But  what  should  I  be  if  some  one  maliciously 
remarked ;  '  Have  some  fish,  chevalier  ?  you  ought  to  be  a  good  judge  of  it.'  " 
Verdale  interrupted  his  son  with  a  terrible  oath.  "  You  are  making  a 
great  mistake,"  he  cried. 
' '  And  how  ?  ' ' 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  oppose  ma  in  this  way.  You  have  your  own  opinion,  so 

be  it ;  then  have  courage  too.    If  you  reject  the  title,  be  brave  enough  to  reject 

the  fortune  which  I  place  at  your  disposal — the  one  was  to  sustain  the  other." 

"  My  dear  father  !  " 

"  Select  a  profession — earn  your  own  bread,    and  then  you  will  have  a 

right  to  your  ideas  and  opinions.     Until  then " 

"  But  you  know  that  it  is  your  own  fault  if  I  have  not  done  so  long  ago. 
You  know  that  in  remaining  with  you,  under  your  roof,  I  have  only  yielded 
to  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  my  mother.  You  know,  too,  that  I  don't 
spend  the  fifth  part  of  the  income  which  your  generosity  has  placed  at  my 
disposal." 

' '  Say  then — as  you  are  so  near  it — that  if  I  were  to  die,  you  would  reject 
the  fortune  I  should  leave  behind  me." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then,  in  a  voice  that  evinced  considerable 
agitation,  the  young  man  slowly  replied:  "  I  would  not  accept  it !" 

The  situation  was  a  most  awkward  one  for  our  three  friends — for  it  was 
evident  that  their  presence  in  the  little  room  was  quite  unsuspected.  "Are  we 
to  descend  to  this  degradation  ?  "  muttered  Raymond — "  are  we  to  steal  the 
secrets  of  these  people  ?  " 

"  Wo  should  have  some  fine  ones,"  murmured  the  doctor. 
But,  Raymond's  decision  was  taken  and  he  calmly  overturned  a  heavy  chair. 
"  They  will  hear  that,  I  fancy !  "  he  said,  aloud. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  heavy,  velvet  door  curtain,  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  moms,  was  drawn  aside,  and  the  intelligent  head  and  face  of 
the  younger  Verdalo  appeared.  He  seemed  utterly  stupefied  at  the  sight  of 
these  threo  men,  and  more  stupefied  still  when  he  recognized  the  lawyer. 
'•  Monsieur  Roberjot  1 "  ku  cx'ied. 
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At  this  name  his  father  appeared,  and  for  a  moment  he  did  not 
speak.  His  eyes  wandered  from  his  old  friend  to  Raymond  Delorge  and  then 
to  Dr.  Legris  ;  in  whom  he  recognized  the  person  he  had  seen  at  Madame 
Luoy  Bergam's.  "  How  long  have  you  been  here,  gentlemen  ?  "  he  asked 
at  last. 

"About  twenty  minutes,"  replied  the  doctor,  in  the  most  urbane 
manner. 

An  oath  betrayed  the  architect's  indignation.  "  This  is  the  manner  in 
which  my  servants  behave  !  "  he  cried.  "This  is  the  way  they  attend  to 
their  duties  !  " 

He  rushed  to  the  bell-rope,  and  pulled  it  with  such  frantic  vehemence 
that  it  came  off  in  his  hand.  All  the  doors  flew  open,  and  in  poured  a  num- 
ber of  servants. 

"  Who  opened  the  door  to  these  gentlemen  ?  "  asked  Verdale,  in  a  most 
threatening  tone. 

"  It  was  I,  sir "  replied  one  of  the  footmen,  piteously. 

"  Did  you  not  ask  for  their  cards  f  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then,  why  did  you  not  bring  them  to  me  ?  " 

"  Because  you  were  engaged,  sir." 

"  Is  that  any  reason  why  you  should  show  visitors  into  one  of  the  rooms 
without  informing  me  ?  " 

"  But,  sir " 

' '  That  will  do.  You  are  no  longer  in  my  service.  You  will  receive  a 
month's  wages  and  leave  the  house  to-morrow  morning." 

Verdale  was  purple  with  rage.  He  gesticulated  and  shouted  and  went 
on  like  a  madman.  Roberjot,  who  knew  him  well,  watched  him  calmly,  and 
soon  made  up  his  mind  that  his  anger  was  feigned,  and  that  the  whole  scene 
was  a  little  comedy  enacted  to  gain  time  for  resisting  the  attack  which  the 
architect  saw  was  coming.  When  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  Verdale, 
indeed,  suddenly  changed  his  tone.  "Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "but 
this  reproof  and  summary  execution  were  absolutely  essential.  It  is  absolutely 
lamentable  the  way  we  are  served  nowadays."  So  speaking,  he  raiBed  the 
velvet  door-curtain  again.  "  Do  me  the  honour  to  walk  this  way,"  he 
added. 

The  room  they  now  entered  was  M.  Verdale's  favourite  apartment,  the 
sanctuary  to  which  he  resorted  for  meditation,  if  not  for  prayer.  It  was  there 
he  always  received  his  friends,  and  everything  was  arranged  with  the  delibe- 
rate intention  of  dazzling  the  beholder,  from  the  carpet  to  the  ceiling,  and  to 
the  splendid  curtains  of  the  three  windows.  In  the  most  gracious  way  he 
rolled  easy-chairs  towards  his  guests,  and  then  addressing  his  son :  "I  will 
release  you  now,  Lucien,"  he  said. 

But  this  did  not  suit  M.  Roberjot.  The  conversation  he  had  overheard 
between  the  father  and  son  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  his  old  suspicions 
— that  they  were  not  of  the  same  opinion  on  many  subjects.  So  he  hastily 
rose  ;  "  I  should  be  glad,  my  dear  baron,"  he  exclaimed,  "if  your  son  would 
consent  to  be  present  at  our  interview." 

Verdale  restrained  a  movement  of  impatience  with  difficulty.  "  Stay, 
then  !  "  he  said  to  his  son. 

And  turning  to  his  former  friend,  he  continued  :  "  Pray  have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  me  to  what  I  owe  the  pleasure  of  your  visit  ?  " 

Roberjot  had  prepared  a  little  speech — not  so  much  what  he  wished  to 
eay,  as  the  order  in  which  he  should  bring  matters  forward.     "  These  are  the 
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facts,"  he  began  m  a  dry  tone,  "and  I  desire  you  to  understand,  my  dear 
baron,  that  I  speak  in  my  own  name  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  my  friend, 
M.  Raymond  Delorge." 

The  architect  bowed  ceremoniously. 

M.  Roberjot  then  went  on  speaking  slowly,  emphasizing  each  word: 
"  We  have  come  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  beg  you  to  set  the  young  Duke  de 
Maillefert  at  liberty.  "We  know,  of  course,  that  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  arrest.  We  understand  that  he  was  arrested  contrary  to  your 
wishes.  Oh !  certainly,  for  we  know  that  you  mentioned  this  fact  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Legris.  We  know  that  the  duke  was  arrested  on  a  complaint 
preferred  by  the  Count  de  Combelaine." 

Although  Verdale  had  expected  something  of  this  kind,  he  grew  very 
pale.  "Unfortunately,"  he  answered,  "you  over-estimate  my  influence. 
Now  that  the  law  has  taken  the  affair  in  hand,  I  can  do  nothing.  The  duke, 
whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty " 

"  You  know  better  than  anyone  that  he  is  not  guilty,"  interrupted 
Roberjot,  coldly ;  and  then,  with  a  gesture  that  imposed  silence  on  the  dis- 
comfited architect,  he  went  on.  "I  have  not  finished.  M.  de  Combelaine 
wishes  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Simone  de  Maillefert,  who  is  loved  by  Ray- 
mond Delorge,  and  who  loves  him.  This  marriage  would  be  the  death  of 
this  unfortunate  girl,  and  so  we  have  come — in  a  friendly  spirit,  you  under- 
stand— to  prevent  this  marriage." 

Perhaps  it  was  to  conceal  his  agitation  that  Verdale  now  rose.  "  This  is 
the  sheerest  folly,"  he  cried. 

Dr.  Legris  and  Raymond  hardly  dared  breathe,  so  fully  did  they  realize 
the  importance  of  each  word  exchanged  by  these  two  men.  They  scarcely 
looked  at  Lucien  Verdale,  who,  very  pale  with  compressed  lips,  stood  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece. 

"  We  rely  on  you,  baron,"  repeated  Roberjot,  after  a  long  pause. 

A  spasm  of  anger  contracted  the  features  of  the  architect,  and,  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  he  said :   "  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  just  told  you." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  That  it  is  folly  to  come  and  ask  a  man  to  interfere  with  matters  which 
are  no  concern  of  his,  and  for  which  he  really  cares  not  one  straw." 

"Is  that  the  truth  ? "  asked  Roberjot,  in  an  ironical  tone. 

Verdale  did  not  reply,  and  after  a  moment  the  lawyer  continued  : 
"Believe  me,  it  is  unwise  to  spend  our  time  in  disputing.  An  intrigue 
exists,  and  you  are  the  prime  mover  in  it.  Do  not  deny  it — it  is  useless. 
Who  went  to  Rosiers  to  examine  the  property  of  the  young  heiress  ?  Who 
was  it  who  placed  an  enormous  credit  at  the  disposal  of  De  Combelaine, 
when  twenty-four  hours  before  he  would  not  have  lent  him  ten  louis  to  save 
his  life  ?  Who  was  it  who  pushed  poor  Philippe  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
over  which  he  rolled  ?  Was  it  not  you,  M.  Verdale  ?  Then  show  me,  if  you 
please,  that  there  is  no  connection  between  Combelaine's  marriage  and  the 
duke's  arrest.'' 

These  accusations  were  preferred  in  two  forcible  a  manner  for  Verdale  to 
deny  them.     '■  And  what  if  there  were  ?  "  he  finally  asked. 

"I  have  onlytos:iy,"  continuedRoberjot,  without  answering  this  question, 
"that  what  you  have  done,  you  must  undo.  Now?  Ah!  that  is  not  for  me 
to  say.  Within  forty-eight  hours,  however,  you  must  see  that  the  Duke  de 
Maillefert  is  restored  to  liberty,  and  that  M.  de  Combelaine  has  renounced 
the  hand— that  is  to  say,  the  millions — of  Mademoiselle  Simone," 

"  I  must !     Did  you  say  must '(  " 
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"Yes.    Absolutely." 

The  architect  took  from  his  desk  a  paper  knife,  which,  silver  as  it  was,  he 
twisted  and  broke  in.  his  convulsed,  angry  fingers.  "  You  are  mad,  Roberjot, 
I  tell  you.  If  you  are  the  friend  of  M.  Delorge,  I  am  the  friend  of  M.  de 
Combelaine  ;  1  have  sustained  him,  against  everything  and  everybody. " 

The  lawyer  leaned  forward  in  his  chair.  ''  Take  care,  M.  Verdale,"  he 
said,  "  reflect  a  little  before  you  commit  yourself." 

It  was  not  the  architect  who  replied.  His  son  stepped  forward,  and 
said  gently,  but  firmly  :  "  No  human  being  shall  speak  in  that  way  to  my 
father  in  my  presence,  and  in  his  house." 

So  threatening  was  his  attitude  that  Raymond  and  Legris  started  up. 
But  Roberjot  was  one'  of  those  men  whom  nothing  disconcerts,  and  who 
never  lose  their  presence  of  mind.  He  at  once  saw  the  benefit  he  could 
derive  from  this  interference,  and  quite  pleased  thereat,  he  answered :  "  I 
should  not  bo  driven  to  the  necessity,  sir,  of  threatening  your  father  in 
this  way,  had  you  not  urged  me  to  give  you  a  letter  which  would  have 
insured  my  safety,  and  that  of  my  friends. 

The  poor  fellow's  eyes  dropped. 

' '  Have  you  forgotten,"  continued  the  lawyer,  pitilessly,  "  what  happened 
on  the  day  of  your  visit.  "What  did  you  tell  me  P  That  you  wished  to  marry 
a  young  girl  whom  you  adored,  and  that  your  father  had  said  he  would 
never  give  his  consent  until  he  was  in  possession  of  a  certain  letter  which 
I  had  obstinately  refused  to  give  him.  And  upon  this  you  came  to  me,  as 
you  said,  without  his  knowledge." 

"Which  was  true,  sir." 

"  Then  what  did  I  do  ?  Moved  by  your  grief  and  touched  by  your  prayers, 
I  said,  '  Here,  take  the  letter,  I  will  give  it  to  you  ; '  and  I  did  so — so  that 
you  might  hand  it  to  your  father — and  I  placed  it  in  a  sealed  envelope." 

''  It  is  true,"  murmured  the  young  man,  "  it  is  true." 

Anyone  who  knew  Roberjot  would  have  read  in  his  eyes  the  certainty  of 
success.  "Undoubtedly,"  he  continued,  "you  asked  yourself  the  reason  of 
this  precaution.  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  I  wished  to  spare  you  the  terrible 
sorrow  of  despising  your  father."  He  stopped  for  a  moment  as  if  to  allow  his 
words  to  produce  their  full  effect,  and  then  continued  more  slowly:  "You 
may  therefore  understand  that  I  act  to-day  under  the  influence  of  inexorable 
necessity.  It  deeply  pains  me  to  afflict  you,  but  I  have  duties  to  fulfil.  I 
wish  to  save  the  honour  of  the  Duke  de  Maillefert  and  the  lives  of  his  sister 
and  my  friend,  Raymond  Delorge.  I  have  to  defend  the  happiness  of  all 
the  people  I  love,  so  I  must  speak." 

"  "What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ?  " 

"  Ask  your  father  what  that  letter  contained,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances it  was  written." 

The  architect  had  grown  deadly  pale.  "  Roberjot !  "  he  murmured,  with 
parched  lips. 

"Do  what  I  ask  then,"  the  lawyer  replied. 

Frightful  indecision  was  apparent  on  Verdale's  face.  Then  all  at  once 
he  exclaimed  "  No,  I  won't !  It  were  better  that  my  son  should  know  the 
contents  of  that  letter,  that  he  should  know  it  was  but  the  simple  admission 
of  one  of  those  reckless  escapades  which  youth  is  so  prone  to." 

"  One  of  those  reckless  escapades  has  landed  poor  Philippe  de  Maillefert 
in  prison." 

Verdale  tried  to  resist.     "  I  do  not  admit  the  comparison,"  he  said. 

"And  you  are  right,"  answered  the  lawyer  in  a  tone  of  ironical  polite- 
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r,ess.  "  I  can  recall  the  very  words  of  your  letter.  I  will  repeat  them  and 
see  if  our  friends  will  believe  that  you  looked  on  the  affair  at  that  time  as 
lightly  as  you  do  to-day  :  'Friend  Roberjot,'  you  wrote,  '  if  on  the  receipt 
of  this  letter  you  should  show  it  to  the  public  prosecutor,  he  would  at  once 
issue  a  warrant  for  my  arrest.  I  should  be  judged  and  condemned.  For  I 
have  appropriated,  through  a  forgery,  the  title  deed  you  intrusted  to  me.' 
And  it  was  signed  with  your  name,  in  full- — Verdale." 

Crushed  by  this  terrible  revelation,  poor  Lucien  staggered  to  a  chair. 

But  Verdale  was  above  all  this  weakness.  "It  is  true,"  he  said,  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  "  that,  to  my  great  misfortune,  I  borrowed  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  frajics  from  you,  for  eight  days.  But  you  were  my  friend. 
Did  I  not  repay  you  on  the  appointed  day  ? ' ' 

"Yes." 

'•Did  I  not,  moreover,  offer  you  half  of  the  immense  amount  which, 
thanks  to  Coutanceau,  I  had  just  realized  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Very  well,  then — what  more  do  you  want  ?  And  why  do  you  come 
here  and  insult  me  ?  " 

Verdale,  who  had  been  so  white,  had  recovered  his  habitual  audacity  with 
such  suddenness  that  Raymond  and  Dr.  Legris  were  petrified.  The  reason 
of  this  change,  however,  was  a  most  simple  one.  The  architect  had  always, 
dreaded  that  his  son  should  learn  the  ignominious  source  of  his  fortune.  But 
Lucien  knew  it  now — the  apprehension  was  removed  from  his  father's  mind, 
and  fate  had  done  its  worst — he  had  nothing  more  to  dread. 

"To  any  one  but  yourself,  Roberjot,"  he  continued,  "I  should  say;  We 
are  quits ;  go  your  way,  and  I  will  go  mine.  But  we — my  old  friend — we 
have  an  account  to  settle,  an  account  that  has  been  running  eighteen  years." 
As  he  spoke  the  colour  had  returned  to  his  cheeks,  and  his  voice  grew  fullef 
and  more  pompous.  "Having  faith  in  your  friendship,"  he  continued,  "I 
most  foolishly  gave  myself  into  your  hands,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  that 
stupid  letter,  of  which  you  have  retained  so  exact  a  recollection.  How  did 
you  reward  my  confidence  ?  For  eighteen  years  you  held  this  fatal  proof 
suspended  over  my  head.  I  ceased  to  belong  to  myself — I  had  no  will  of 
my  own.  I  was  afraid  to  undertake  anything.  If  an  idea  came  to  me,  before 
I  could  decide  on  it,  I  was  reduced  to  saying  to  myself,  '  What  will  Rober- 
jot think  of  it  P  '  Were  you  not  my  master  P  For  eighteen  years,  as  I  told 
you,  I  lived  with  the  atrocious  idea  that  there  was  a  man  who  was  my  master 
in  this  world— a  man  who  by  one  single  act  of  his  could  overturn  the  edifice 
I  had  raised  with  such  infinite  labour — who  could  leave  me  without  honour 
or  money,  and,  moreover,  rob  me  of  my  son's  affection." 

Lucien  Verdale  looked  up.     "  Father  !  "  he  murmured. 

But  his  voice  was  not  heard.  The  architect  continued  with  rapidly  in- 
creasing excitement :  "  And  it  is  of  this  man — this  man,  on  whom  you  have 
inflicted  such  intolerable  suffering  and  humiliation— that  you,  Roberjot,  whom 
I  have  heard  called  clever,  have  come  to  ask  a  service.  Have  you  lost  your 
head  '<  Don't  you  understand  that  it  is  my  revenge  you  have  offered  me  at  last  ? 
Ah  !  you  are  interested  in  Philippo  de  Maillefert,  are  you  ?  In  Mademoiselle 
Simone  and  M.  Raymond  Delorge  ?  Then  that  is  quite  sufficient  reason  for 
ine  to  swear  implacable  hatred  against  them  and  against  you.  Merely 
because  you  execrate  Combelaine,  I  will  remain  his  faithful  and  devoted 
friend.  I  will  sustain  him  with  my  money  and  my  credit.  Now  it  is  irre- 
vocable. The  Duko  de  Maillefert  shall  go  to  a  convict's  prison,  and  his 
sister  shall  marry  the  Count  de  Combelaine," 
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His  tone  indicated  such  mortal  hatred  and  such  firmness,  that  Dr.  Legris 
and  Raymond  could  not  help  shuddering.  But  Roberjot  was  calm.  "Take 
care,  Verdale,"  he  said  coldly,  "take  care." 

The  architect  was  furious.  "Take  care!  Why  should  I  take  care?" 
he  exclaimed.  ' '  The  time  is  past  when  your  threats  could  make  me  tremble. 
That  letter,  which,  for  eighteen  years  you  held  like  a  knife  at  my  throat,  is 
no  longer  in  existence.     It  is  burned." 

Roberjot  slowly  rose  from  his  chair,  and  leaning  on  the  back  of  it,  quietly 
said  :   "  Are  you  sure  that  this  letter  was  the  only  proof  against  you  ?  " 

"I  am,  indeed." 

"Allow  me,  then,  to  inform  you  that  you  are  very  much  mistaken." 

Verdale  started — and  his  eyes  wavered.  But  speedily  recovering  him- 
self :  "  Fool  that  I  am  !  "  he  cried,  "  not  to  see  that  you  are  trying  to  frighten 
me." 

Roberjot  shook  his  head.  "Yes,  you  are  foolish,"  he  said,  "  not  to 
understand  that  I  should  never  have  said  to  you,  '  I  insist '  and  '  you  must ' 
unless  I  had  the  means  of  compelling  you.  No ;  I  have  not  lost  my  head. 
I  knew  your  feelings  towards  me  perfectly  well."  And  without  allowing  the 
architect  time  to  speak,  he  continued:  ''  The  letter  in  which  you  admitted 
your  forgery  is  destroyed.  Very  well.  But  the  forgery  itself — where  is 
that  ?" 

"  The  forgery  itself,"  stammered  Verdale. 

' '  Yes — listen  to  me — I  will  tell  you  its  story.  When  I  received  that  letter 
from  j'ou  my  first  movement  was  to  hurry  to  my  broker's.  How  had  he 
ventured  to  take  such  a  step  without  consulting  me  ?  On  investigation  I 
learned  the  truth.  You  had  forged  an  order  from  me  to  him,  directing  him 
to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  sale  over  to  you.  When  I  saw  the  signature 
I  was  confounded,  it  was  so  like  my  own.  The  agent  saw  by  my  surprise 
that  something  was  wrong.  He  questioned  me.  I  might  have  denounced 
you,  but  I  did  not  do  so.  I  begged  my  friend,  however,  to  preserve  this  for- 
gery with  the  greatest  care,  telling  him  I  might  some  day  need  it." 

"Well?" 

"  I  have  just  seen  my  friend.  He  has  the  document,  and  holds  it  at  my 
disposal." 

The  architect  bore  up  bravely  under  this  blow,  and  drove  away  the  sinister 
apprehensions  which  assailed  him.  "  Do  you  call  that  a  proof  ?  "  he  finally 
asked. 

"  It  would  not  be  considered  one,  possibly  in  a  court ;  besides  you  are  safe 
through  the  statutes  of  limitation.  Bat  it  will  serve  my  purposes  very 
well ■" 

The  architect  listened.  He  was  trying  to  fully  understand  those  new 
dangers. 

"  I  shall  call  in  your  old  friend  Coutanceau,  and  if  that's  not  enough,  I 
can  bring  forward  another  witness " 

"  And  who  may  that  be  ?  " 

"  Your  son." 

Verdale  started  back  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  "  And  do  you  think,"  he 
cried,  "that  my  son  would  raise  his  voice  to  accuse  his  father,  and  dishonour 
the  name  he  bears  ?  " 

"  I  have  his  word,"  said  Roberjot  coldly.  And  addressing  Lucien,  he 
added,  "  Do  you  remember  our  agreement,  when  I  gave  you  that  letter  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  sir,"  stammered  the  young  man,  "  I  remember  it,  but " 

"I  said  to  youthen  in  almost  these  words,  '  Your  father  hates  me.  When 
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he  knows  me  to  be  without  weapons  against  him  he  will  seek  to  be  revenged.' 
Then  what  did  you  say  ?     '  If  ever  my  father  attempts  anything  against  you 
— you  or  your  friends — I  will  stand  beside  you  and  against  him,  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour.'     Did  you  not  say  this  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  I  said  it." 

"  And  if  I  summoned  you  to  keep  your  word." 

The  young  man  hesitated  and  then  in  a  husky  voice  replied:  "I  should 
keep  it." 

Verdale,  on  hearing  these  words,  swayed  to  and  fro  and  caught  at  the 
table.  He  seemed  to  be  stifling  ;  he  gasped  for  breath,  and  tore  his  waist- 
coat open.  '•  He  would  keep  his  word  !  He,  my  son !  "  And  as  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man  went  towards  him,  he  repelled  him,  and  with  a  superhuman 
ettort  turned  to  Roberjot :  "  You  have  won  the  day,"  said  he,  "  I  am  in  your 
power — do  what  you  choose  with  me." 

Dr.  Legris,  Raymond,  and  Roberjot  were  deeply  moved  ;  but  the  lawyer 
proceeded  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  "  Yon  knew  me  well  enough, 
sir,"  he  said,  gently,  "  to  be  certain  that  I  shall  act  only  at  the  last  extremity. 
I  have  no  hatred  again-t  you ;  do  what  we  ask  of  you — will  you  not  f " 

The  architect  shrugged  his  shoulders  despairingly.  "How  can  I  ?  "  he 
cried ;  and  after  a  little  reflection  he  said  hastily  :  "Suppose,  when  you 
received  that  letter  of  mine,  in  which  I  denounced  myself,  suppose  you  had 
laid  it  before  the  authorities.  What  would  have  happened  ?  I  should  have 
been  arrested  and  a  trial  would  have  been  ordered  as  soon  as  possible. 
Suppose  that  my  wife  had  then  come  and  thrown  herself  at  your  feet,  en- 
treating you  to  save  me,  what  would  you  have  said  ?  " 

"  That  it  was  too  late,  that  the  matter  was  out  of  my  hands,  and  that 
I  could  do  nothing." 

"  Very  well ;  that  is  precisely  my  position." 

"  But  Philippe  de  Maillefert  is  innocent." 

"  So  he  is  to  a  certain  extent.     But  not  in  appearance." 

"  An  infamous  snare  had  been  laid  for  him." 

"I  do  not  deny  it." 

"  You  see  then " 

"  I  see  nothing-.     If  forger'03  exist,  they  are  the  work  of  M.  de  Maillefert, 
and  so  M.  de  Maillefert  is  a  forgerer." 
"Oh!" 

"  I  simply  use  the  words  employed  by  M.  Barban  d'Avranchel." 
Verdale  was  right,  and  Roberjot  knew  it.     His  contracted  brows  showed 
this.     However,  after  a  moment  of  meditation  he  went  on  :   "  Do  you  think 
that  the  duke  knew  what  ho  was  doing  ?  " 
"Oh  !  perfectly." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  running  the  risk  of  a  con- 
vict's cell  i  " 

"  No.     He  simply  thought  he  appeared  to  risk  it." 

It  was  so  diffieult  to  reconcile  these  replies  that  Raymond  and  Legris 
looked  at  each  other  interrogatively.  Roberjot  himself  was  a  little  bewildered, 
but  he  presently  *aid  :  "  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity,  M.  Verdale.  But 
let  us  lay  our  cards  on  the  table.  Let  us  cease  questioning,  and  you,  tell  U3 
all  3011  know." 

Verdale  hesitated.     It  was  very  evident  that  he  was  suffering  acutely. 
"  Go  on,  father,"  said  Lucien,  gently. 

Verdale  started  at  these  words.  "  To  save  myself  here,  is  not  necessarily 
to  lose  myself  with  the  others, "  he  muttered, 
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Then  ail  at  once  his  lips  parted,  and  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  was  utterly 
desperate :  "You  know  as  well  as  I,"  he  began,  "  the  situation  of  Madame 
de  Maillefert  and  her  son  during1  the  last  few  years.  Ruined,  head  over 
heels  in  debt,  they  had  not  a  farthing  except  what  was  given  them  by 
Mademoiselle  Simone.  But  they  were  far  from  being  grateful,  for  the  income 
did  not  suffice  them  ;  they  wanted  the  capital.  They  tried  a  score  of  times 
'  to  induce  the  young  lady  to  consent  to  their  wishes ;  but  they  never  succeeded 
However,  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy  came  to  their  help.  '  Suppose,'  she 
said,  'that  the  duke  formed  or  joined  a  company  of  some  kind,  some  finan- 
cial enterprise.  Suppose  Philippe,  in  order  to  raise  money,  could  be  induced 
to  commit  a  forgery.  Would  not  Mademoiselle  Simone  give  her  whole  for- 
tune to  shield  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  act  ?  Of  course  she  would. 
Very  well,  then  ;  Philippe  must  pretend  to  do  just  what  he  is  incapable  of 
doing.  He  must  be  at  the  head  of  some  company;  he  must  pretend  to  have 
committed  forgery,  and  he  must  fly  to  his  sister  and  implore  her  to  save  him. 
She  will  give  him  everything-  he  asks  for,  and  the  matter  will  be  settled.' 

"  Knowing  Simone's  character  as  they  did,  the  duchess  and  her  son 
grasped  at  Madame  de  Maumussy's  suggestion.  But  they  could  not 
execute  this  plan  alone  ;  they  required  assistants  and  accomplices,  not  so  easy 
to  find.  But  Madame  de  Maumussy  helped  them.  Having  supplied  the 
idea,  she  felt  herself  called  upon  to  supply  the  man — and  this  man  was  the 
Count  de  Combelaine.  Summoned  by  her,  Combelaine  went  secretly  to 
Saumur,  where  his  first  interview  with  Madame  de  Maillefert  and  her  son 
took  place.  As  soon  as  he  understood  what  was  wished,  he  promptly  said 
he  would  undertake  the  transaction,  and  answer  for  its  success,  providing 
they  gave  him  Mademoiselle  Simone's  hand  with  a  dowry  which  he  fixed. 
We  must  do  Madame  de  Maillefert  the  justice  to  say  that  she  hesitated.  This 
condition  seemed  frightfully  hard,  not  for  her  daughter  so  much  as  for  her- 
self. She  knew  M.  de  Combelaine,  and  the  prospect  of  having  him  for  a 
son-in-law  was  particularly  disagreeable  to  her.  Not  daring  to  refuse  point 
blank,  she  pleaded  prior  engagements  of  her  daughter's  and  her  own.  She 
declared  that  Simone  loved  some  one  else — that  she  would  never  give  her 
consent— that  her  character  was  too  absolute  to  submit  to  advice  or  control. 
But  De  Combelaine  was  not  dismayed,  he  declared  that  he  would  undertake 
to  obtain  Simone's  consent  himself.  So  the  treaty  was  finally  signed,  thanks 
to  the  Duchess  de  Maumussy,  who  had  some  especial  enmity  against  Simone." 

Verdale  was  evidently  about  to  throw  a  strong  light  on  this  dark  intrigue. 
It  was  with  pale  faces  that  Dr.  Legris,  Raymond,  and  Roberjot  listened, 
forgetting  the  presence  of  Lucien  Verdale,  who  stood  by  the  chimney-piece, 
looking  very  much  like  a  criminal  before  his  judges. 

"  You  see,  of  course,"  continued  the  architect,  "that  Combelaine  could 
not  act  alone.  He  came  to  me — and  I  assure  you,  on  my  honour,  that  the 
truth  was  not  revealed  to  me.  Had  I  ever  suspected  it,  I  should  not  be 
where  I  am  now.  But  Combelaine  simply  told  me  that  some  friends  of  his, 
a  noble  lady  and  her  son  were  in  trouble — from  which  he  wished  to  release 
them — and,  at  the  same  time,  to  arrange  his  own  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  the  same  family.  What  he  proposed  to  do,  he  said,  was  not  altogether 
correct,  but  he  added  that,  after  all,  there  was  no  harm  in  it.  In  the  end,  I 
promised  him  my  assistance.  " 

Raymond  here  hastily  intervened  :  "  Do  not  forget  your  visit  to  Maille- 
fert," he  said. 

But  Roberjot  nudged  his  elbow  and  checked  bis  words.  Was  it  noi 
natural  for  M.  Verdale  to  try  and  exculpate  himself,   and  throw  all  this. 
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odious  intrigue  on  his  accomplices  ?  And  what  did  it  matter  whether  he 
were  a  little  less  or  a  little  more  guilty  ? 

"  I  went  to  Maillefert,"  replied  the  archeteot,  "  but  only  to  assure  myself 
that  M.  de  Combelaine  had  not  deceived  me,  and  that  the  affair  he  proposed 
to  me  was  really  a  serious  one.  He  had  fooled  me  several  times,  he  owed 
me  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  I  distrusted  him.  I  told  him,  however,  that 
up  to  a  certain  point  I  was  at  his  disposal.  He  had  often  drawn  me  into 
speculations  which  necessitated  delicate  negotiations.  I  had  had  the  impru- 
dence to  write  to  him,  he  had  preserved  all  our  correspondence,  and  often 
threatened  me  with  it." 

The  architect  began  to  wander  from  the  point.  "Let  us  get  back  to 
Philippe  de  Maillefert,"  said  Roberjot,  gently. 

Verdale  frowned  angrily,  but  continued  :  "  The  fortune  once  ascertained, 
the  execution  of  the  plan  was  by  no  means  difficult.  I  was  then  as  I  am  now 
the  head  of  a  financial  society,  '  The  Rural  Bank.'  Combelaine  was,  and  is, 
one  of  the  directors.  I  nominated  Philippe  de  Maillefert,  first  as  a  member 
of  the  council,  next  as  one  of  the  board.  This  position  gave  him  certain 
opportunities  of  which  he  availed  himself.  Encouraged  by  Combelaine — 
for  he  hesitated  at  the  last  moment — Philippe  carried  off  about  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  francs'  worth  of  title-deeds,  etc.,  and  concealed  this 
abstraction  by  forged  entries,  which  were  as  awkward  and  as  authentic  as 
possible.  "Was  he  a  thief  and  a  forgerer  P  Not  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word.  His  idea  was  that  he  was  simply  playing  a  part  in  a  comedy  enacted 
to  deceive  his  sister,  and  he  never  dreamed  of  incurring  the  smallest  possible 
risk.  Nor  did  he  attempt  to  dispose  of  these  deeds,  but  left  them  in  Com- 
belaine's  hands.  Whenever  Combelaine  or  the  duke  required  any  money, 
I  advanced  it.  And  when  this  was  done  Philippe  started  for  Maillefert,  there 
to  play  the  great  scene  on  which  success  depended,  and  which  I  felt  to  be 
utterly  odious.  But  I  had  now  gone  too  far  to  retreat.  Taking  his  sister 
aside,  Philippe  told  her  that,  in  sore  distress,  harassed  by  gambling  debts, 
and  urged  by  treacherous  friends,  he  had  speculated  on  the  Bourse  and  lost 
considerable  sums  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  added  that  all  must  now 
be  discovered,  and  that,  preferring  death  to  dishonour,  he  should  blow  out 
his  brains  if  his  sister  did  not  come  to  his  assistance.  Simone  never  doubted 
her  brother.  She  instantly  declared  that  she  would  arrange  everything, 
even  if  her  whole  fortune  were  sacrificed.  So  Philippe  came  back  to  us  in 
high  delight,  saying  :  '  It  is  all  right ;  my  sister  will  be  here  to- 
morrow.' " 

The  uneasy  glance  which  Verdale  gave  his  son  indicated  that  all  he  had 
said  was  as  nothing  to  what  was  coming.  "  If  Combelaine  had  been  a  man 
like  other  people,"  he  continued,  "  everything  would  have  gone  smoothly 
Mademoiselle  Simone  sold  out  property  to  the  amount  of  four  millions,  and 
our  purpose  was  accomplished.  But  Combelaine  was  not  the  person  to  re- 
nounce the  fortune  which,  after  this  sacrifice,  still  remained  in  the  young 
lady's  hands.  When  she  sent  for  him  he  told  her  that  this  business  of  the 
duke's  was  by  no  means  so  simplo  or  so  easily  concluded.  He  would  use  all 
his  influence  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion,  he  added,  on  one  condition, 
namely,  that  if  he  succeeded,  Mademoiselle  Simone  would  consent  to  become 
his  wife.  I  was  present  at  this  scene,  and  nothing  could  equal  the  poor 
girl's  horror.  But,  in  the  gentlest  tone  she  replied  that  she  no  longer 
bolonged  to  herself — having  arranged  her  future.  However,  Combelaine 
continued  to  insist,  and  so  brutally  and  awkwardly,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Maillefert,  wounded  and   angry,    at  last  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
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crushing  contempt :  '  I  understand,  sir — the  millions  that  still  remain  to 
me  excite  your  cupidity.  Very  well ;  save  the  honour  of  our  house  and  you 
shall  have  them,  but  as  to  becoming  your  wife — never.' 

"By  this  single  sentence  she  made  an  enemy  for  life  of  a  man  who  never 
forgets  nor  forgives.  Before  she  said  this,  he  only  cared  for  her  dowry — 
nothing  for  herself.  But  now  the  woman,  quite  as  much  as  her  fortune, 
became  the  object  of  his  desires.  '  That  haughty  creature,'  he  said  to  me, 
'  shall  be  my  wife,  or  else  her  ducal  brother  shall  go  to  a  convict's  cell ! '  I 
endeavoured  to  pacify  him,  but  all  in  vain.  And  when,  two  or  three  days 
later,  I  threatened  him,  and  said  that  I  should  go  over  to  Mademoiselle 
Simone's  side,  he  answered  with  a  sneer  :  '  You  are  late  in  the  day.  I  hold 
you  under  my  thumb  quite  as  securely  as  I  hold  Philippe.  You  don't 
suppose,  do  you,  that  I  have  allowed  all  those  papers  to  get  mouldy  in  my 
drawer  f  I  did  my  best  to  get  ten  thousand  francs  from  you,  but  you 
refused.     I  had  creditors.     Draw  your  own  inferences !' " 

Did  Verdale  speak  the  truth  ?  At  all  events  his  voice  was  wrathful,  and 
seemed  to  indicate  the  natural  indignation  of  a  man  who  knows  himself  to 
have  been  duped.  "  The  count's  sarcasms  opened  my  eyes  even  more  than 
his  threats,"  he  continued.  "  I  understood  that  I  had  been  fooled  and  made 
a  tool  of  by  one  of  those  traitors  who,  for  a  very  small  consideration,  do  not 
hesitate  to  betray  their  companions.  I  discovered  that  his  intention  was  to 
get  possession  of  this  poor  girl's  entire  fortune,  and  that  he  would  never 
return  the  deeds  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  and  for  which  poor 
Philippe  would  sooner  or  later  pay  with  his  honour  and  liberty." 

Lucien  Verdale,  who  had  been  looking  at  his  father  in  a  kind  of  stupor, 
now  interrupted,  in  a  hoarse  tone  ;     "  But  this  is  monstrous  !  " 

"Yes,  monstrous,"  repeated  the  architect.  "  But  Combelaine  held  me 
tight.  Had  he  not  my  correspondence  in  his  mistress's  keeping — and,  besides, 
such  was  the  position  of  the  Rural  Bank  that  a  disturbance,  a  public  scandal, 
would  have  brought  bankruptcy  on  my  head  at  once." 

"  It  is  disgraceful,"  muttered  Lucien.     "  Oh !  I  don't  pretend  to  excuse 
myself,"  continued  his  father.     "  I  merely  wish  to  explain  why  I  stood  and 
gazed  with  folded  arms  at  the  horrible  drama  enacted  at  the  Maillefert 
mansion.     Debased  as  were  the  characters  of  the  duchess  and  her  son,  they 
were  not  altogether  so  heartless  as  to  witness  the  poor  girl's  agony  unmoved. 
They  began  to  realize  that  this  marriage  would  be  her  death,   and  tried  to 
dissuade  De  Combelaine.     Then  when  they  saw  that  he  was  unmoved  by 
their  entreaties,   they  ended  by  declaring  that  they  would  withdraw  their 
consent.     '  Just  as  you  please,'  he  replied,  coldly  ;    '  but  in  that  case  France 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  something  strange — the  Duke  de  Maillefert 
standing  in  the  criminal's  dock.     However,  as  I  am  not  utterly  hard-hearted, 
I  grant  you  forty-eight  hours  for  reflection !  '     I  was  there,  and  I  assure 
you  that  had  I  seen  any  way  of  aiding  these  people  I  should  have  done  so. 
But  I  was  threatened  as  well,  and  it  was  with  a  bitter  sense  of  my  own  power- 
lessness  that  I  looked  on  at  the  scene  which  followed  Combelaine' s  departure. 
Philippe   himself  was  wild  with  grief  and  anger.     He   is    not   altogether 
corrupt,  this  young  fellow.     He  is   headstrong  aud  thoughtless,  but    the 
situation  to  which  he  had  reduced  his  sister  awoke  in  him  every  manly,  honour- 
able instinct  which  had  been  lying  dormant.     He  swore  that  this  marriage 
should  never  take  place,  and  declared,  as  it  was  he  who  had  been  the  first  and 
ouly  one  to  do  wrong,  he  alone  would  bear  the  penalty.     He  knew,  he  said, 
that  Combelaine  would  not  listen  to   him.  and  so  he  should  blow  out  his 
brains. 
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"  Were  I  to  live  for  centuries  I  shall  never  forget  the  tone  in  which  Made- 
moiselle Simone  replied  to  her  brother  :  '  If  your  death,  Philippe,  would 
save  your  honour,  I  myself  wonldload  your  pistols.  But  your  death  would 
not  end  the  matter.  People  would  still  say  that  a  Duke  de  Maillefert  had 
been  a  thief  and  f  orgerer.  And  this  must  not  be.  No  ;  you  must  not  raise 
your  hand  against  yourself.  I  shall  do  my  duty !  '  As  for  the  Duchess  de 
Maillefert  she  was  wild  with  rage.  Without  understanding  as  I  did  Com- 
belaine's  entire  game,  she  saw  that  if  her  daughter's  fortune  ever  became 
his,  he  would  keep  it  for  himself  alone.  She  found  herself  caught  in  her  own 
net.  For,  to  allow  Simone  to  be  robbed  of  the  millions,  the  income  of 
which  she  had  always  enjoyed,  meant  ruining  herself  irretrievably — leaving 
herself  without  a  farthing.  Perhaps-it  was  this  that  decided  her  to  disclose 
the  facts  to  her  daughter  ;  to  tell  her  that  Philippe  was  only  guilty  in  appear- 
ance, that  the  theft  and  forgery  were,  in  the  beginning,  only  a  most  un- 
worthy ruse.  The  poor  young  girl  was  revolted  by  this  revelation,  and  I 
heard  her  sob  that  to  feign  a  crime  was  in  her  eyes  worse  than  to  have 
committed  it. 

"  Meanwhile,  before  taking  any  decisive  steps,  she  adopted  an  idea  that  I 
suggested,  and  which  was,  that  they  should  try  and  interest  the  Duchess  de 
Maumussy  in  their  cause.  I  knew  that  Combelaine  had  rewarded  the  duke 
and  the  duchess  with  mere  promises  for  the  help  they  had  given  him,  and 
that  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  keep  his  promises.  I  believed  that  they  were 
very  discontented  with  him,  and  I  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  their  dis- 
pleasure. However,  I  was  mistaken ;  for  Combelaine  seeing  my  hesitation, 
and  suspecting  that  I  might  fail  them  at  the  last  moment,  had  secretly 
compromised  with  the  Maumussys,  and  presented  them  with  some  of  the 
documents  stolen  from  the  Rural  Bank.  And  time  had  only  added  increased 
bitterness  to  the  hatred  the  duchess  felt  for  Simone.  When  the  De  Maille- 
ferts  understood  this,  the  following  note  was  received  from  Mademoiselle 
Simone : — 'I  am  waiting  to  see  you,'  she  wrote.  '  On  one  condition — which 
I  will  tell  you— I  will  consent !  * 

"  The  condition  was  that,  before  the  marriage,  the  deficit  of  the  Rural 
Bank  should  be  made  up,  and  that  everything  should  be  destroyed  which 
could  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  criminate  her  brother.  Combelaine  pro- 
mised all  she  desired,  with  the  deliberate  intention,  as  he  told  me,  of  breaking 
his  promises.  I  could,  therefore,  only  heartily  approve  of  Philippe's  step, 
when  he  declared  that  he  had  but  one  choice,  and  that  was  to  compel  Com- 
belaine to  fight  him.  Unfortunately,  the  poor  boy  had  neither  the  patience 
or  the  ability  to  carry  out  this  design.  One  evening  Combelaine  g;iid  to 
him:  'I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  if  you  challenged  me,  I  should  at  once 
Bend  your  letter  to  the  public  prosecutor.  I  intend  to  marry  your  sister, 
and  we  must  be  friends.     Do  you  understand  ? '  " 

On  hearing  this  a  bandage  fell  from  Raymond's  eyes.  Ho  now  under- 
stood the  contradictions  in  Simone's  conduct — her  tears  and  indignation — 
her  alternate  hipe  and  despair. 

Drawing  a  long  breath,  Verdale  continued :  "I  have  told  you  all  these 
facts  abruptly,  but  of  course  you  understand  that  their  development  was 
gradual,  and 'that  Combelaine  advanced  with  tho  most  adroit  management 
and  hypocrisy.  For  instance,  ho  kept  tho  De  Maillefert  mansion  going 
with  money  that  he  lent.  The  expenses  of  tho  duchess  and  her  son  were 
something  enormous,  in  spite  of  their  precarious  position  and  melancholy 
anticipations.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  these  people,  who  hated  each  other  so 
intensely,  seemed  to  bo  on  the  most  excellent  terms.     They   were  polite  in 
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their  daily  intercourse,  and  were  often  seen  together  in  public.  Made- 
moiselle Simone,  among  the  various  conditions  she  made,  had  stipulated  that 
she  should  not  be  obliged  to  receive  De  Combelaine  until  the  day  of  the 
marriage.  She  never  left  her  apartments,  and  it  was  only  through  the  talk 
of  one  of  her  maids  that  we  knew  her  health  to  be  seriously  affected.  This 
exasperated  Combelaine  to  such  a  degree  that  I  asked  myself  if  it 
were  possible  that  he,  who  had  never  really  loved  any  one,  could 
now  be  passionately  in  love  with  this  girl  P  At  least  the  idea  of 
her  dying  with  grief  because  she  was  to  be  his  wife  filled  him 
with  rage.  Sometimes,  in  speaking  of  her,  he  used  the  most  violent  and 
opprobrious  epithets,  and  sometimes  he  declared  that  he  would  give 
millions  to  be  in  the  place  of  Raymond  Delorge.  '  No  matter,'  he  cried,  'she 
will  be  mine,  all  the  same  ! ' 

"  The  wedding  day  was  not  yet  fixed,  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  Com- 
Velaine,  near  as  he  was  to  his  triumph,  so  very  gloomy  and  preoccupied. 
"Whenever  I  asked  what  this  meant,  his  reply  was  invariably,  '  Nothing  ! ' 
And  when  I  asked  why  he  did  not  hasten  his  marriage,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  answered,  '  Because  ! '  A  letter  which  reached  me  from  Flora 
Misri  at  last  explained  this  enigma.  This  woman,  who  for  twenty  years 
had  been  Combelaine's  slave,  and  whom  Contanceau  and  I  had  amused  our- 
selves with  enriching,  did  not  wish  her  lover  to  marry.  He  had  sworn  to  her 
that  she  should  be  his  wife,  and  she  declared  that  she  would  compel  him  to 
keep  his  promise.  She  wrote  to  me  with  the  hope  of  interesting  me  in  her 
cause,  telling  me  that  she  had  all  Combelaine's  papers,  that  she  would  make 
them  public,  and,  adding,  that  among  these  papers  there  were  several  letters 
of  my  own,  which  were  particularly  compromising.  I  knew  that  what  she 
said  was  true,  for  these  very  letters  were  the  sole  cause  of  my  compliance 
with  Combelaine's  plans.  So  I  hastened  to  see  the  count,  and.  with  him  I 
found  the  Duke  de  Maumussy  and  the  Princess  d'Eljonsen,  both  compro- 
mised in  the  same  way,  and  both  threatened  by  Flora  with  the  publication 
of  their  correspondence  in  the  newspapers. 

"However,  Combelaine's  calmness  and  scornful  air  reassured  us.  He 
declared  that  there  was  really  no  danger,  for  Flora  belonged  to  him  so  en  tiro  ly, 
and  was  so  utterly  his  slave,  that  she  would  never  dare  to  put  her  threats 
into  execution.  Still  this  certainly  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  proper 
precautions.  Flora  was  watched  night  and  day,  by  half-a-dozen  of  the  most 
skilful  private  detectives,  who  were  ordered — at  the  least  appearence  of 
danger — to  obtain  possession  of  these  papers  even  by  force,  if  it  were 
necessary.  Finally  he  gave  us  his  word  of  honour  not  to  marry  until  he  had 
all  these  letters  and  papers  safely  in  his  desk  again.  I  went  off  somewhat 
quieted,  when  a  most  unexpected  circumstance  put  me  on  the  qui  vive  once 
more.  The  Duchess  de  Maillefert,  who  had  so  far  been  as  submissive  as 
possible  to  Combelaine,  now  became  very  restless.  Combelaine  spoke  one 
morning  of  fixing  the  day  for  the  marriage.  '  Oh,  there  is  no  hurry ! '  she 
said;  '  we  will  discuss  it  later. '  She  said  this  in  so  singular  a  tone,  that 
when  I  was  alone  with  Combelaine  I  alluded  to  it.  He  laughed  at  me  at  first, 
but  when  I  persisted,  he  confessed  that  he  was  by  no  means  at  ease  respect- 
ing it,  and  that  he  was  greatly  harassed  on  all  sides.  He  imagined  some 
enemy  to  be  at  work,  and  had  begun  to  suspect  his  valet,  Leonard,  who  had 
so  far  been  in  his  full  confidence. 

' '  And  what  enemy  had  he  bold  enough,  or  persistent  enough,  to  attack 
him  now,  except  Raymond  Delorge,  whose  father  he  had  killed,  and  whose 
betrothed  he  had  stolen  ?  '  But  he  shall  repent  of  his  boyish  meddling  ! '  he  said 
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fiercely,  '  for  I  hold  tlie  proof  of  his  connection  with  a  secret  society  which 
will  send  him  to  prison,  or  Cayenne,  whenever  I  say  the  word.'  Still, 
despite  his  apparent  confidence,  the  count  was  not  easy  in  mind,  for  he 
said  he  should  go  and  see  Flora,  obtain  the  letters,  and  then  marry  at  once. 
The  next  morning  he  came  in  looking  like  death,  and  in  a  husky  voice,  he 
gasped  :  '  We  are  lost  !     The  papers  are  stolen  !  '  " 

After  beginiug  with  rage  and  resistance,  Verdale  now  seemed  willing  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  resign  himself  to  the  situation.  He  watched 
his  son  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  tried  to  read  on  the  faces  of  the  three 
friends  what  impression  was  made  by  his  fluent  eloquence.  He  continued 
as  follows  :  "  There  is  no  need  of  describing  my  fright  on  hearing  that  all  our 
correspondence  was  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  I  felt  that  there  was  but 
one  resource — flight !  Ten  years  ago  this  would  not  have  been  necessary, 
for  the  empire  was  strong  enough  to  protect  its  servants — to  prove  their 
innocence  or  throw  the  indulgent  veil  of  forgetfulness  over  their  peccadilloes. 
But  in  1870,  under  the  Ollivier  Ministry — which  one  day  pelted  the  working- 
classes  with  mud,  and  in  the  next  breath  sang  the  praises  of  honesty,  its 
charms  and  its  advantages,  with  a  patronizing  air — it  was  difficult  to  know 
whom  to  trust,  or  what  to  lean  on. 

"My  advice  was,  to  take  to  our  heels  and  await  events  in  Belgium. 
Combelaine,  however,  was  always  as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  he  declared 
that  he  would  not  yield  one  inch — that  audacity  alone  could  save  us  now. 
Audacity !  He  must  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  talk  in  this  way,  for  the 
very  night  before  his  valet,  Leonard,  had  left  him  to  join  the  service  of  an 
Englishman,  and  everything  indicated  that  this  sudden  step  concealed  some 
treason.  No  matter.  Combelaine  declared  that  the  game  was  still  in  our 
own  hands,  and  that  by  a  most  lucky  chance  he  knew  when  and  by  -v.  horn 
these  papers  had  been  stolen.  '  The  author  of  this  bold  blow  was  Raymond 
Delorge,' he  said:  'Fortunately,' he  continued,  'ho  is  in  my  power,  and 
this  very  night,  his  account  will  be  settled.'  " 

"And,"  interrupted  Roberjot,  "that  very  evening  some  spadassins 
attacked  Raymond  and  injured  him  severely." 

Did  Verdale  know  this  ?  One  would  have  said  not,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  raised  his  arms  to  Heaven.  "Combelaine,"  he  cried,  "  is  stronger 
than  I  thought,  for  he  never  gave  me  the  smallest  hint  of  this  cowardly 
crime  !  The  very  next  day  he  dragged  me  into  the  presence  of  Madame  de 
Maillefert,  and  signified  to  her  that  he  must  marry  her  daughter  with  the 
briefest  possible  delay.  'People  are  not  generally  married  in  Lent,'  sho 
answered,  gravely ;  '  but  as  you  are  the  master,  you  must  do  as  you  choose.' 
I  have  hardly  seen  Combelaine  since  that  day,  as  he  has  been  so  occupied  in 
purchasing  the  wedding  presents,  which  he  wishes  to  bo  more  magnificent 
than  anything  ever  seen  before  ;  but  whon  I  have  had  a  moment's  chat  with 
him,  he  has  hastily  said  that  things  would  go  on  smoothly.  Dclorge  had 
the  letters  no  doubt,  but  could  not  use  them,  so  strictly  was  ho  watched.  I 
was  therefore,  utterly  thunderstruck  when  I  heard  last  night,  through  my 
son,  that  Philippe  de  Maillefert  had  been  arrested.'' 

Calm  as  Verdale  was  in  appearance,  he  was,  in  reality  growing  very 
nervous,  for  he  was  clear-headed  enough  to  see  that  tho  mo.-t  difficult  mo- 
ment of  the  explanation  was  yet  to  come. 

"And  so,"  began  Eoberjot,  "you  did  nothing  towards  tho  arrest  of  the 
dukeP" 

Verdale,  with  an  indignant  gesture,  replied  :  "Do  you  doubt  me  'r  " 

"I "  began  Dr.  L  gris, 
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"Then  I  have  explained  myself  badly,  gentlemen,  very  badly.  Don' 
you  see  that  throughout  this  deplorable  affair  I  have  been  most  outrageousl 
imposed  upon  and  sacrificed  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  that." 

"  Yes,  sacrificed,  for  Combelaine  cannot  injure  the  duke  without  injurinj 
me.  Ever  since  this  arrest  I  have  felt  as  if  I  were  going  mad.  It  may  hav 
the  most  disastrous  cousequences.  Philippe  stands  next  to  me  in  th 
Rural  Bank,  but  as  he  is  under  me,  the  responsibility  of  his  appointmen 
falls  on  me.  I  shall  be  examined  and  cross  questioned  until  all  my  mos 
secret  affairs  are  known." 

This  was  plausible  enough. 

"  And  yet,"  asked  Roberjot,  "  how  does  it  happen  that  when  De  Maille 
fert  was  arrested  he  sent  to  you  as  well  as  to  Combelaine,  to  say  that  h 
consented  to  everything  ?  " 

"  Because  he  thinks  me  the  accomplice  of  Combelaine." 

"What  is  it  he  consents  to  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  idea — on  my  word  of  honour — T  can  only  say,"  the  architec 
added,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  that  four  days  ago  the  marriage  was  as  firm  a 
ever,  so  firm  that  I  agreed  to  let  the  duchess  have  thirty  thousand  francs  fo: 
Mademoiselle  Simone's  outfit.  The  same  evening,  however,  Combelaine  wa 
so  displeased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  duke  had  treated  him  that  after 
noon,  that  he  said  to  me :  '  This  idiot  adopts  a  tone  that  I  won't  stand, 
think  he  is  meditating  some  grand  stroke.'  I  told  him  if  he  wanted  to  ge 
the  upper  hand  of  the  young  man,  he  had  only  to  refuse  to  give  him  money 
1  The  deuce  of  it  is,'  he  replied,  '  that  he  has  plenty  of  it,  and  for  the  life  o: 
me,  I  can't  understand  where  he  gets  it  from.'  " 

Legris,  Raymond,  and  Roberjot  exchanged  a  quick  glance.  One  nam< 
was  on  the  lips  of  all  three — that  of  Laurent  Cornevin. 

"  I  admit  your  explanations,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Roberjot  ceremoniously 
"  only  I  don't  see  that  there  can  be  any  mystery  about  the  young  duke's 
having  money,  as  you  say  that  Mademoiselle  Simone  has  sold  all  hei 
property?" 

"  But,"  replied  the  architect,  with  visible'embarrassment — "  But " 

"  Did  Mademoiselle  Simone  keep  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  her  estate  ?  " 

"I  don't  say  that." 

"  Then  where  are  they  ?  We  know  that  she  has  sold  her  property  through 
the  Baron  de  Boursonne,  and  it  is  through  him,  too,  that  we  heard  you  were 
the  purchaser." 

Verdale  started.  "Excuse  me,  I  did  buy  the  land,  but  not  in  my  own 
name.  I  bought  it  in  the  name  of  the  Rural  Bank,  as  I  believed  it  would  be 
a  safe  investment  for  the  funds  of  that  concern. " 

"  That  was  very  generous  on  your  part,  but  whether  the  purchase  was 
made  in  your  name  or  that  of  the  Rural  Bank,  you  paid,  I  presume,  and 
where  is  that  money  ?  " 

Verdale  became  more  and  more  agitated.  "  Nothing  has  been  paid  yet, 
for  Combelaine  wished  to  retain  his  power  over  Philippe — a  power  which  he 
would  have  lost  if  the  duke  had  covered  the  deficit." 

Roberjot  nodded  with  cheerful  acquiescence.  But  to  himself  he  mur- 
mured :  "  What  new  villainy  are  we  going  to  unearth  here  ?  " 

Such,  too,  was  Lucien  Verdale's  opinion,  for  he  started  forward.     "  De 
Combelaine  is  a  villain  !  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  but  you,  my  dear  father,  you  will 
return  what  De  Maillefert  abstracted  to  the  Rural  Bank  to-morrow." 
"  Three  million  five  hundred  thousand  francs  r  " 
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"  What  does  the  amount  matter  ?  " 

"Are  you  mad?"  exclaimed  Verdale,  now  livid  with  anger  and  fear. 
"That  would  do  no  good.  Don't  you  understand  that  it  was  certificates  and 
bonds  that  were  stolen  P  And,  besides,  where  should  I  get  three  million  five 
hundred  thousand  francs  from  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  rich,  and  if  it  were  to  take  your  whole  fortune,  this  must 
be  done.  You  understand  what  I  say — it  must  be  done — even  if  I,  your  own 
son,  be  compelled  to  come  forward  to  testify  against  you.  I  may  be  the  son 
of  a  dishonest  man,  but  I  will  not  be  his  accomplice." 

"  He  will  do  as  he  says  !  "  muttered  the  architect.  "  I  know  Lucien — he 
means  it."  And  then  with  sudden  violence,  he  burst  forth  :  "  You  are  like  all 
the  others,  Lucien.  You  think  me  rich.  Poor  simpleton  !  Did  ever  a  mil- 
lionaire play  the  desperate  game  I  have  played,  and  which  will  perhaps  throw 
me  into  a  convict's  cell  ?  I  was  a  millionaire  once — I  am  so  no  longer.  You 
look  at  me  as  you  did  not  believe  me.  You  ask  what  I  have  done  with  my 
fortune  ?  I  don't  know.  It  went  as  it  came.  My  speculations  and  invest- 
ments have  recently  turned  out  badly.  I  lost  my  head,  and  lost  my  money. 
It  is  the  story  of  us  all — the  men  of  the  second  empire,  as  we  are  called. 
Look  at  those  we  know — those  whose  prosperity  has  been  most  dazzling. 
Combelaine  etole  with  a  gauntleted  hand,  Maumussy  owes  ten  millions,  the 
Princess  d'Eljonsen  resorts  to  the  most  revolting  devices  in  order  to  keep  up 
a  semblance  of  luxury.  If  I  stand  firm  as  yet,  to  all  appearance,  it  is  because 
no  one  suspects  my  real  siruation.  But  open  the  window  and  proclaim  it  ; 
and  by  to-morrow  I  should  have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  start  for  Belgium 
and  join  the  millionaires  who  have  lost  every  halfpenny  by  disastrous  specu- 
lations. We  are  all  tottering,  and  we  can  get  no  help  from  the  empire.  The 
empire  !  "  Why,  it  has  given  us  all  it  has  to  give,  and  now  that  the  strong 
boxes  are  empty,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pour  into  the  eager  hands  which 
are  held  out,  the  empire  will  perish,  crumble  into  dust — and  no  one  knows 
this  better  than  the  ministers,  the  prefects  and  the  emperor  !  " 

Lucien  Verdale's  features  betrayed  astonishment  and  dismay.  As  long 
as  he  had  believed  his  father  to  be  wealthy,  he  had  relied  on  a  great,  pecu- 
niary sacrifice  bringing  things  right  at  last.  But  now !  "  Monsieur  de  Maille- 
fert  must,  nevertheless,  be  rescued,"  he  said,  firmly. 

The  architect  angrily  replied  :  "  Why  do  you  repeat  those  words  in  that 
senseless  way  ?  Have  I  not  laid  the  whole  situation  before  you  ?  Is  it  on 
me  that  the  duke  should  rely,  when  I  am  quite  as  much  involved  as  himself  'i  " 

"  On  whom,  then,  should  he  rely  '(  " 

' '  On  whom  ?  Why  on  the  man  who  has  Combelaine's  papers  in  his  pos- 
session.     On  M.  Raymond  Delorge. " 

These  words  betrayed  the  secret  of  Verdale's  feeble  resi  'ancc.  lie 
believed  that  Raymond  had  these  important  papers  in  his  possession. 

''Then,  according  to  you,"  said  Roberjot,  "  M.  Dolorge  is  master  of  the 
situation  ■  " 

"Absolutely." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

Verdale  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ''You  can  answer  thai  question  as  well 
as  I  can,"  he  replied. 

This  would  have  been  true  if  Raymond  had  had  the  papers  ;  but  such 
was  not  the  case,  and  to  allow  Laurent  Coruevin  to  be  suspected  would  have 
been  a  fatal  mistake.  So  the  lawyer  found  himself  in  a  most  delicate  posi- 
tion. "  No  matter  what  I  know,"  he  answered,  "  but  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion give  me  your  ideas," 
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"  I  have  none.  I  nave  nothing  to  fear  from  Combelainb  now.  And  it 
strikes  me  that  these  papers  place  these  people  in  your  power.  Threaten 
them  with  the  publication  of  their  correspondence  and  they  will  move  heave 
and  earth.  Still  justice,  you  know,  does  not  easily  relinquish  its  prey,  and 
M.  Barban  d'Avranchel  is  a  most  determined  man.  But  the  governmen- 
would  never  allow  so  many  of  their  own  people  to  be  compromised,  particu- 
larly as  that  would  hasten  their  own  fall. ' ' 

Roberjot  thought  the  same.  "  So  then,"  he  said,  "  you  think  the  whole 
affair  can  be  stopped  just  where  it  is  if  the  deficit  were  made  up  ?  " 

Verdale  hesitated,  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed  :  "  Combelaine  may  not 
have  disposed  of  all  the  certificates  and  bonds  !  " 

"  It  is  best  not  to  count  on  that." 

"Well,  theD,  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Rural  Bank,  and  through  the  claim  I 
have  on  a  portion  of  Mademoiselle  Simone's  estate,  might  advance  the  date 
of  payment  for  it." 

Roberjot  looked  at  his  old  school-friend  as  if  anxious  to  read  his  very 
soul.     "Would  you  do  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  And  you,"  said  the  architect,  "  would  you  in  return  promise  to  restore 
me  any  letters  of  mine  which  are  among  these  papers  of  Combelaine's  ?  " 

Unfortunately  Roberjot  could  not  give  this  promise,  and  he  was  trying 
to  avoid  a  decisive  reply,  when  Lucien  Verdale  interfered.  "Be  easy, 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  firm  voice;  "my  father  will  do  all  that  an 
honoarable  man  should  do  without  any  conditions  whatever." 

Neither  Raymond  nor  Dr.  Legris,  nor  even  M.  Roberjot  had  any  occasion 
to  linger  longer  with  the  architect.  They  therefore  took  their  leave,  escorted 
to  the  door  by  Lucien,  who  told  them  that  his  father  would  do  what  they 
desired. 

Verdale  listened  until  not  a  sound  of  their  steps  could  be  heard.  Then  he 
rang  the  bell  with  a  strange  expression  on  his  face.  His  own  valet,  a  man 
who  had  served  him  for  fifteen  years,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  devoted 
to  his  interests,  appeared.  "  Have  you  finished  all  your  preparations? ."  asked 
the  architect. 

"  I  have  forgotten  nothing,"  answered  the  servant.  "  I  have  filled  fifteen 
huge  boxes,  which  I  have  placed  in  a  store-house,  hired  under  a  feigned 
name." 

Verdale  smiled.  "Then,"  he  said,  "  to-morTOw  you  will  convey  your 
boxes  to  the  railway  station,  and  proceed  to  Brussels  with  them.  You  will 
wait  for  me  there.     It  is  time  to  take  to  our  heels." 

V. 

The  clock  struck  twelve  as  Raymond  and  his  two  friends  left  Verdale's 
sumptuous  mansion.  The  doctor  went  out  first  in  order  to  reconnoitre,  and 
he  was  so  extremely  prudent  that  he  even  crossed  the  street  to  look  into  two 
particularly  dark  doorways.  This  was  no  time  for  rashness.  He  knew — 
they  all  knew — that  Raymond's  life  hung  on  a  thread.  Persuaded  finally 
that  the  street  was  deserted,  the  doctor  made  a  sign  to  his  companions  to 
join  him,  and,  as  the  weather  was  fair,  they  walked  to  the  Champs  Elysees, 
which  was  silent  and  deserted  at  this  hour. 

The  interview  which  had  just  taken  place  had  been  so  different  to  what 
they  had  anticipated,  and  had  opened  before  them  such  a  new  horizon, 
that  they  wished  to  exchange  their  views  and  decide  on  the  course  to  adopt. 
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Roberjot  thought  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  f  or  Raymond  to  disappear 
entirely.  "  Your  cause,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  is  evidently  in  the  hands 
of  an  able  man,  who  has  such  means  at  his  command  that  ho  is  able  to  buy 
Combelaine's  valet  and  Madame  Flora's  household.  Let  him  work  in  his 
own  way,  and  don't  expose  him  to  the  additional  worry  of  watching- over  you 
at  the  same  time,  or  the  risk  of  being  defeated  just  as  he  reaches  "the  result 
he  has  been  striving  to  achieve  for  so  many  years." 

Dr.  Legris  entirely  agreed  with  the  lawyer.  "  Besides,"  he  said,  "  you 
need  have  no  anxiety.  Verdale  told  you  what  could  bo  done  with  those 
papers.  You  may  be  sure  that  Laurent  Cornevin  will  know  how  to  use 
them.  Philippe  is  in  prison,  to  be  sure,  but  he  will  be  released.  Combe- 
lame's  marriage  is  fixed,  but  it  will  never  take  place."  And  as  Raymond  did 
not  speak,  Dr.  Legris  exclaimed,  impatiently  :  "  What  can  you  hope  to  do  ? 
What  could  you  do,  when  you  may  be  arrested  at  anv  moment?  " 
' '  I  can  prevent  the  marriage. " 

"  In  what  way  ?     By  killing  Combelaine,  you  mean  ?  " 
"  Yes,  if  there  is  no  other  way." 

"Well,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  that  when  we  are  certain  that  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done.  And  in  the  meanwhile  look  out  that  yon  are  not 
landed  in  prison." 

When  they  reached  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Raymond  had  yielded  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  agreed  that  he  would  conceal  himself  in  Dr. 
Legris's  rooms  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a  safe  retreat. 
They  exchanged  a  last  shake  of  the  hand,  and  when  Roberjot  crossed  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde  to  return  to  the  Rue  Jacob,  Raymond  and  the  doctor 
went  towards  Montmartre.  They  went  at  a  quick  step  along  tho  deserted 
streets,  turning  innumerable  corners  and  constantly  looking  round  to  see 
that  they  were  not  followed.  They  wore  very  much  astonished  that  Combe- 
laine did  not  watch  the  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  possession  of  hia 
correspondence,  with  more  vigilance. 

"  Is  it  a  snare  P  "  said  the  doctor  to  himself. 

When  they  reached  the  Place  du  Theatre,  where  Dr.  Legris  resided,  ho 
redoubled  his  attention,  and  his  vigilanco  was  not  lost,  for  suddenly  ho 
pressed  his  companion's  arm.     "  There  is  my  house,"  he  said  ;  "look." 

Raymond  obeyed,  and  in  front  of  the  house  he  saw  a  tall  man  walking 
up  and  down,  with  that  unmistakable  air  of  a  person  who  had  been  waiting 
a  long  time  and  is  beginning  to  grow  impatient.  '•  It  is  Krauss  !  "  cried 
Raymond. 

"  At  this  hour?  "  asked  the  doctor.     "  Are  you  sure  ?  " 


*'  Oh,  perfectly."     And  he  called  :  "  K 


vauss 


The  old  soldier  started,  looked  round,  and  when  he  saw  tho  two  young 
men.  he  hurried  towards  them.  "At  last  !  "  he  said.  "  I  was  beginning  to 
despair." 

'"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Raymond,  anxiously. 

"  Monsieur  Jean  Cornevin  is  in  London,  and  has  telegraphed  that  he  will 
be  here  at  the  end  of  the  week." 

"Ah!" 

"  And  one  of  your  frhnds,  the  Baron  do  Boursonne,  is  very  anxious  to 
see  you.  IIo  says  he  can  do  you  a  grout  service.  I  told  him  I  should  know 
to-morrow  how  he  could  got  at  you." 

"He  is  a  firm  friend — give  him  the  address  of  Dr.  Legris." 

But  tho  doctor  knew  there  was  something  more  than  this.  "  I  told  you, 
my  good  fellow,  not  to  come  here  except  at  the  Lisi.  c.\tivinity." 
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"  Yes,  sir,  and  there  is  something  else  now.  Only  as  it  was  such  a  par- 
ticular thing-  I  did  not  know " 

"You  can  speak  before  the  doctor,"  said  Raymond. 

The  faithful  servant  hesitated  for  a  second ;  and  then  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice :     "  A  young  lady,  sir,  has  been  to  see  you." 

"A  young  lady  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  she  was  very  pretty,  but  she  looked  frightened  to  death.  I 
think  you  must  have  spoken  to  her  of  me — for  she  knew  me.  Let  me  tell 
you  all  about  it.  I  was  just  going  to  bed  when  the  concierge  came  up,  and 
said  somebody  wanted  to  see  me.  I  went  down  and  I  found  two  ladies.  The 
younger  one  said,  hastily,  that  she  wanted  to  see  you  at  once,  that  your  life 
and  her' s  depended  on  it.  I  was  considerably  embarrassed.  But  she  begged 
me  so  hard  to  take  her  where  she  could  see  you,  that  I " 

"  You  brought  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  and  she  is  just  round  the  corner  in  a  cab." 

Raymond  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  dashed  off  towards  the  vehicle 
which  stood  in  the  shade.  It  was  Simone  de  Maillefert  who  was  waiting  for 
him,  with  her  governess,  Miss  Lydia  Dodge.  Simone  heard  his  step,  and 
recognized  it,  for  she  leaned  out  of  the  window.  "  You  !  "  he  said;  "yoii  ! 
Here  at  this  hour !  " 

""Why  should  I  heed  hours  now  ?  "  she  answered,  in  that  quick,  harsh 
voice,  natural  to  those  who  are  conscious  of  mortal  peril.  "  What  have  I  to 
fear  or  love  now  ?  I  was  obliged  to  see  you,  and  I  came.  You  received 
my  letter,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  received  it,  and  fail  to  understand  what  I  have  done  to  merit  it." 

"  I  was  mad  when  I  wrote  it.     But  why  did  you  not  answer  it  ?  " 

"  If  you  knew  what  I  had  been  doing  you  would  not  ask  that 
question " 

"  I  do  know.  You  are  mixed  up  with  conspirators  ;  you  are  discovered, 
and  you  are  in  concealment." 

They  spoke  without  the  slightest  precaution,  so  that  the  driver,  con. 
siderably  puzzled  by  the  words  he  caught,  slyly  alighted  from  his  box  and 
approached  the  window.  Fortunately,  Krauss  and  Dr.  Legris  were 
watching.  They  called  the  driver,  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  a  light  for 
their  cigars,  and  kept  him  far  enough  away  from  the  vehicle  so  that  he 
could  hear  nothing. 

"  When  your  letter  reached  me,"  » ".id  Raymond,  "  I  had  not  heard  of  the 
terrible  misfortune " 

"  Which  I  would  have  averted  at  the  price  of  life  itself  !  A  Duke  de 
Maillefert  accused  of  robbery — accused  of  forgery  !  " 

She  was  sublime  in  her  indignation.  Never  had  Raymond  loved  her  so 
passionately ;  never  had  he  so  fully  realized  that  life  without  her  was  impos- 
sible.    "  But  your  brother  is  not  guilty  !  "  he  cried. 

Simone  looked  at  him.     "  How  did  you  know  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  know  that  all  your  brother  did  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  pure  fiction.  It 
was  you  only  whom  he  intended  to  pillage  and  deceive." 

Simone  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  convulsively.  "Alas!" 
she  said,  "the  odious  farce  he  fancied  he  was  enacting  is  more  odious  than 
the  crime  itself.  This  is  his  punishment.  My  mother  went  to  see  him,  but 
the  jailers  refused  to  open  his  door  for  her.  And  yet  it  is  possible  that  the 
crowning  disgrace  of  a  trial  may  be  avoided.  It  is  for  that  I  came.  Can  I 
rely  on  your  aid  ?  " 

"  My  body  and  soul  belong  to  you — you  know  that." 
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"  I  believe  it,  and  it  is  that  belief  which  gives  me  courage  to  say  to  you  : 
Raymond,  my  best  beloved,  sacrifice  for  me  the  sacred  memory  of  your 
murdered  father — the  hopes  of  your  whole  life — your  legitimate  venge. 
ance " 

""What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  stammered,  faint  and  sick  at  heart. 

She  leaned  toward  him.  "  Give  me  those  papers,"  she  whispered,  "  those 
papers  that  belonged  to  M.  de  Combelaine. " 

"  Gracious  heavens!  "  he  exclaimed. 

She  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  his  exclamation,  for  she  added,  with 
her  hands  clasped  in  an  agony  of  supplication  :  "I  know  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice,  Raymond.  With  these  papers — for  he  told  me  so  himself — you  can 
ruin  Combelaine  and  all  his  associates.  But  do  you  know  what  he  promises 
me  in  exchange  ?  For  my  brother,  a  restoration  of  his  forfeited  honour,  and 
liberty  for  myself.  You  hear,"  she  continued,  "liberty — liberty  to  dispose 
of  my  own  hand.  If  not — as  the  honour  of  the  house  of  De  Maillefert  must 
be  preserved — I  shall  marry  this  man  on  Tuesday  next.  " 

"On  Tuesday?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  settled  thing.  And  De  Combelaine  has  arranged  matters  so 
adroitly  that  no  one  knows  it." 

Then  Eaymond  cried  out  desperately:  "But  I  have  not  got  them.  I 
don't  possess  those  papers  which  would  be  our  salvation." 

Truth  was  in  his  tone,  and  Simone  sank  back  iu  the  carriage.  "  All  is 
over,  then,"  she  murmured.  "And  yet,  they  were  carried  off.  Who  has 
them?" 

The  name  of  Laurent  Cornevin  was  on  Raymond's  lips,  but  he  had  tha 
courage — courage  almost  superhuman  under  the  circumstances — not  to  utter 
it.     "  I  don't  know,"  he  replied. 

It  was  easy  to  see  what  it  cost  Simone  to  renounce  the  hope  by  which 
she  had  been  sustained.  "But  Combelaine,"  she  said,  "thinks  you  have 
these  letters,  for  it  was  he  who  sent  me  to  you." 

"He  sent  you?" 

"He  told  me,  moreover,  that  it  was  owing  to  him  that  you  were  not 
yet  arrested." 

"  Not  yet  arrested !  Excuse  me— but  was  it  in  your  mother's  presence 
that  he  gave  you  this  advice  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  even  begged  me  to  conceal  it  from  her." 

Raymond  caught  at  this  gleam  of  light.  "Combelaine  distrusts  your 
mother,  then.     And  why  P     What  does  she  say  to  you  of  this  marriage  ?  " 

"Nothing.  After  several  days  of  intense  depression,  she  all  at  once 
regained  her  carelessness.  Even  my  brother's  arrest  did  not  depress  her. 
Sometimes  I  have  asked  myself  if  she  is  in  full  possession  of  her  reason.  In 
talking  about  Philippe,  she  says  :  '  Nonsense  !  It  will  all  come  right,'  and 
tome,  'You  are  not  yet  married.  Even  at  the  mayor's  door  you  need  not 
renounce  hope.'  " 

Raymond  reflected.  "  This  indifference,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  can 
only  prove  that  the  duchess  and  Cornevin  understand  each  other.  Have 
they  a  decisive  blow  in  reserve  ?  "  And  then  he  added  aloud  :  "  I  will  be 
more  explicit  than  your  mother,  Simone,  and  I  swear  to  you  that  you  shall 
never  marry  that  man." 

"  What  do  you  hope  to  do,  then  ?  " 

He  gently  replied.     "  Allow  me  to  keep  my  secret  a  little  longer." 

The  driver  was  summoned,  mounted  his  box,  and  gathered  up  his  reins, 
while  Simone  said,  in  a  low,  faint  voice;  "Farewell,  Raymond  !     My  Inst 
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hope  is  gone.     It  has  sustained  my  strength  for  a  few  hours.     And  now  I 
must  toll  M.  do  Combelaine  the  result  of  this  interview  with  you." 

"At  this  hour." 

"  Yes ;  he  must  be  awaiting  my  return  before  our  house  in  his  brougham. 
God  have  pity  on  us." 

Then  extending  her  hand  to  Raymond,  who  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  she  said 
once  more :  "  Farewell." 

"  Until  Tuesday,"  murmured  Raymond,  as  the  cab  drove  off,  and  almost 
immediately  Dr.  Legris'  hone3t  voice  was  heard  in  his  ear. 

"  Well,  you  are  pleased,  I  trust  ?  This  step  strikes  me  as  pretty  signi- 
ficant." 

"Did  you  hear  what  she  said  ?  " 

*'  Not  a  word.     Nor  did  Krauss." 

"No,  sir,"  and  the  old  soldier  touched  his  hat. 

"  But  it  does  not  need  any  excessive  brilliancy  to  know  that  she  came 
for  the  papers  which  Combelaine  thinks  you  took  from  Flora  Misri." 

"  Precisely,  that's  what  she  came  for,  and  if  I  had  the  papers——" 

"  Yoa  would  have  given  them  to  her  ?  " 

"Instantly." 

The  doctor  took  off  his  hat  and  made  a  profound  bow.  "  My  compli- 
ments to  you !  Fortunately  these  blessed  papers  are  in  firmer  hands  than 
yours  and  will  not  escape  from  them  until  the  right  moment." 

'■  Not  until  too  late,  probably.     Do  you  know  that  the  wedding  is  fixed 
for  Tuesday." 

"  What  does  that  prove  ?  Simply  that  Laurent  Cornevin  is  master  of  the 
situation,  and  that  he  will  be  ready." 

"  But  if  he  is  not  ?  " 

"Then  I  shall  be  the  first  to  say :  Take  the  matter  into  your  own  hands. 
But  I  am  not  afraid.     Cornevin  is  on  the  lookout." 

Dr.  Legris  had  been  absent  all  day  with  Raymond,  and  it  is  not  with 
impunity  that  a  physician,  with  a  practice  like  his,  steals  so  many  hours  for 
his  own  affairs.  Twenty  patients  had  called,  and  some  of  them  had 
returned  three  or  four  times ;  and  he  could  read  their  names  on  a  slate  which 
lay  on  his  table.  But  it  was  not  this  which  attracted  his  attention.  On 
his  table  lay  a  folded  pap3r  all  by  itself,  as  if  to  indicate  its  importance.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  investigating  magistrate,  M. 
Barban  d'Avranchel,  in  his  private  office,  but  without  the  least  indication 
why. 

"  Barban  d'Avranchel !  is  not  that  the  magistrate  who  has  poor  Philippe's 
case  in  hand  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Raymond,  "and  it  is  he,  too,  who,  at  the  time  of  my 
father's  death,  managed  the  inquest,  and  carried  Combelaine  out  trium- 
phantly." 

This  summons  puzzled  Legris  so  much  that  he  could  hardly  close  his  eyes, 
and  at  daybreak  he  walked  into  Raymond's  room,  and  said  : 

"  I  would  give  ten  louis  this  minute  if  it  were  time  to  present  myself 
before  this  M.  Barban  d'Avranchel." 

Ho  saw  a  number  of  patients,  and  at  nine  o'clock  was  ready  to  make  his 
round  of  visits,  of  which  he  selected  the  most  pressing  ones. 

"  I  shall  try  to  find  an  asylum  for  you,"  he  said  to  Raymond,  "  for  we 
must  run  no  risks.  As  soon  as  Combelaine  knows  that  you  have  not  got  the 
papers,  he  will  have  you  arrested."  And  as  Raymond  began  to  thank  him, 
he  added  :  "  Never  mind  that  now.     To-day  I  haven't  a  second  to  spare.     I 
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must  go  at  once  to  Batignolles  to  prepare  a  place  for  Madame  Flora.  But 
don't  show  yourself  to  anyone  here.  My  servant,  who  has  her  orders,  will 
not  allow  anvr  .3  to  come  in  except  the  Baron  de  Boursonne,  whom  you 
expect." 

Less  than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  after  the  doctor's  departure,  when  the 
servant  opened  the  door,  and  said,  mysteriously:  "This  is  the  gentleman, 
sir." 

At  the  same  moment  M.  de  Boursonne  brushed  parsed  the  woman,  and 
exclaimed  :  "  Here  you  are  at  last.  Do  you  know  that  I  made  this  journey 
for  your  sake  alone.     I  bring  you  some  great  news." 

Surprising,  indeed,  was  the  intelligence  brought  from  Anjou  by  the  old 
nobleman.  A  fortnight  after  Baymond's  departure,  huge  yellow  placards 
had  burst  out  all  over  walls  and  fences,  announcing  the  sale  by  auction  of 
the  De  Maillefert  property.  The  conditions  of  the  sale  were  so  peculiar,  that 
everybody  was  astonished  at  the  awkwardness  of  the  men  who  had  this  im- 
portant business  in  hand.  The  baron  made  up  his  mind  at  once  that  this 
awkwardness  was  intentional,  and  intended  to  drive  away  purchasers,  and 
would,  therefore,  tend  to  the  disposal  of  the  property  at  two-thirds  of  its 
value.  "  Who  could  profit  by  this  manoeuvre  ?  "  This  question  the  baron 
at  once  applied  himself  to  solve.  "A  Parisian— a  certain  Baron  Verdale — 
had  announced  that  he  had  determined  to  buy  everything  belonging  to 
Mademoiselle  Simone  in  the  name  of  the  Rural  Bank,  a  nourishing  financial 
concern,  of  which  he  was  the  chairman.  The  most  moderate  calculations  set 
down  the  profits  of  this  Verdale  at  a  million  or  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
francs.  People  admired  his  cunning  and  skill,  but  all  at  once  a  rumour  arose. 
After  the  sale  had  taken  place,  during  the  forty-eight  hours'  grace  that  elape 
before  it  is  final,  a  stranger — an  Englishman — appeared  at  the  notary's  office, 
and  claimed  the  legal  privilege  of  the  highest  bidder,  insisting  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  property  to  him,  or  on  a  new  sale  taking  place.  "  To  write 
all  this  would  have  been  too  long,  my  dear  Delorg-e,"  said  the  baron  in 
conclusion.  "  So  I  preferred  to  come  and  tell  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
enjoy  your  astonishment." 

But  Raymond  was  not  astonished.  Verdale' a  reticence  the  evening  before 
had  prepared  him  for  the  discovery  of  any  manoeuvres,  destined  to  throw 
part  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maillefert's  property  into  the  architect'shands.  And 
as  to  the  Englishman  who  had  appeared  90  opportunely  on  the  scene,  witli 
his  millions  in  his  hand,  who  could  he  <ue,  except  Laurent  Cornevin  ? 

This  was  also  the  baron's  idea,  when  Raymond  laid  the  position  of  things 
before  him.  They  then  proceeded  to  calculate  the  consequences  of  these 
events,  when  all  at  once  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  Dr.  Legris  entered, 
out  of  breath  from  having  run  up  three  stairs  at  a  time,  and  quite  radiant 
with  joy.  "  Victory  !"  he  cried ;"  Victory  !  This  time  Combelaine  won't 
escape  !  "  But  he  stopped  short,  for  he  saw  the  old  engineer,  whom  he  had 
not  at  first  perceived. 

"  Go  on  !  "  said  Raymond  ;  "  this  gentleman  is  the  Baron  de  Boursonne, 
from  whom  I  have  no  secrets." 

Dr.  Legris  complied.  "  I  have  just  come  from  M.  Barban  d'Avranchel," 
he  said,  "and  through  him  I  learned— but  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning." 

He  then  dropped  onto  a  chair  and  wiped  his  forehead.  "I  was  punctual," 
he  said ;  "  and  precisely  at  five  minutes  to  one  I  presented  myself  at  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  with  my  summons  in  my  hand.  I  was  kept  waiting  somo 
ten  minutes,  and  was  beginning  to  feel,  impatient,  when  I  saw— well  come ! 
whom  do  you  think  I  saw  appear  ?  " 
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"Combelaine  !  "  cried  Raymond. 

"  No  ;  a  fellow  practitioner — Dr.  Buiron.  Was  he  delighted  to  see  me  ? 
By  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  he  exclaimed  :  'What  the  deuce  are  you 
here  for  ? '  'I  am  waiting  my  turn  for  examination,'  I  said,  '  and  you  ? ' 
'  I !  '  he  answered  ;  '  oh,  I  was  summoned  by  the  magistrate,  and  heaven  only 
knows  what  for.'  I  assure  you  I  was  never  so  much  astonished  in  my  life, 
but  I  said  with  a  laugh  :  '  You  must  have  committed  some  crime.'  He  turned 
deadly  pale — and  then,  merely  to  annoy  him,  I  added  :  'Or,  if  you  haven't 
committed  one  yourself,  you  have  helped  somebody  else.' 

"  My  little  jest  did  not  seem  to  amuse  him  ;  however,  he  looked  very  em- 
barrassed. Just  then  the  door  of  the  magistrate's  private  room  opened  and  a 
man  came  out.  I  recognized  him  at  once  as  that  fellow  Grollet  who  was 
once  a  groom  at  the  Elysee  stables.  He  now  has  a  large  livery  establish- 
ment of  his  own,  and  is  very  well  off.  I  saw  him  the  other  evening  at  the 
house  of  the  actress  who  has  got  the  young  Duke  de  Mallefert  into  so  much 
trouble.  But  he  was  not  at  the  Palais  as  a  witness — for  two  police  agents 
took  him  between  them  and  walked  him  off." 

"  Grollet  arrested  !  "  murmured  Raymond.   "Grollet — the  false  witness !  " 

"  Yes !  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  looked  so  astonished  that  Buiron  asked  me 
what  the  matter  was.  Before  I  could  reply,  however,  I  heard  my  name 
shouted.  My  turn  had  come,  and  with  a  bow  to  my  confrere  I  entered 
the  room.  I  found  the  magistrate  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  perfect  breeding, 
polite  to  a  fault,  but  icy  and  pompous  to  a  degree. 

"  Do  you  know  what  he  wanted  ? 

"The  particulars  of  the  attempt  to  murder  you  on  the  outer  boulevard, 
near  the  Cafe  de  Pericles." 

"  How  do  they  know  anything  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you  that ;  but  they  certainly  know  it  all,  and  the  magistrate 
said  he  was  on  the  track  of  the  criminals." 

"  Did  he  mention  Combelaine  ?  " 

Dr.  Legiis  shook  his  head.  "  D'Avranchel  is  not  an  eagle,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  he  is  too  cunning  to  name  the  count.  However,  after  I  had  answered 
all  his  questions,  I  wished  to  know  if  he  suspected  the  truth.  With  an  easy, 
indifferent  air  I  said:  'It  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  that  the  law  can 
reach  the  guilty  parties  in  this  case.'  'The  law,'  he  answered,  'always 
reaches  the  guilty  parties.  It  is  slow  to  strike  sometimes,  but  it  strikes  all 
the  more  terribly  at  last.'  '  Yes,'  I  interrupted  ;  '  except  when  the  criminals 
are  covered  by  the  statute  of  limitation.' 

"  M.  d'Avranchel  rose  as  he  spoke  to  me.  'You  are  right,'  he  said. 
'  Only  it  may  so  happen  that  a  man  who  has  committed  one  crime  which  has 
remained  unpunished,  commits  another,  and  then  it  is  that  Justiceinterferes.'" 

VI. 

The  ideas  advanced  by  the  investigating  magistrate  were  open  to  argument, 
but  not  the  meaning  of  his  allusions.  So  victory  might  be  near  at  hand,  and 
this  was  all  the  more  reason  why  Raymond  should  conceal  himself  from 
Combelaine.  Dr.  Legris  had  found  a  place  of  safety  for  him,  but  he  refused 
to  go  there.  He  said  he  should  prefer  to  take  refuge  in  the  apartment  he 
had  rented  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle. 

"  They  will  never  look  for  me  there,"  he  simply  said ;  "  because  it  seems 
the  height  of  madness  for  me  to  go  there." 
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This  was  good  reasoning  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  doctor  was  not 
satisfied  nor  duped.  "  Acknowledge, "  he  said,  impatiently,  "  that  you  wish 
to  watch  the  Maillefert  mansion,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  tha  wedding  won't 
take  place  without  your  knowledge." 

"  You  are  right,"  Raymond  replied,  in  a  determined  tone— but  he  never 
theless  took  some  precautions  in  going  to  his  room,  which  he  reached  about 
seven  in  the  evening. 

"Don't  leave  the  house,"  Dr.  Legris  had  said  to  him.  "  I  will  com6 
once  every  day  to  bring  you  some  news ;  but  I  must  be  off  now,  for  I  am 
expected  elsewhere." 

Dr.  Legris  was  to  meet  Madame  Flora  Misri,  who  arrived  out  of  breath 
long  after  the  appointed  hour,  at  their  rendezvous  in  the  Rue  de  Sures- 
nes.  "  I  have  had  great  difficulty  getting  here,"  she  said  to  Legris.  "I 
have  so  much  to  tell  you " 

''  Go  on,"  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

"  Combelaine  has  come  back  to  me  !  He  thought  I  was  with  Lucy,  and 
so  he  sent  a  letter  by  one  of  his  friends.  And  what  do  you  think  he 
proposes  ?" 

"Tell  me  !" 

"  He  writes  that  he  is  half  crazy  ;  that  he  has  never  cared  for  any  one 
but  me,  that  he  is  in  despair,  and  will  break  off  the  marriage,  if  I  say  so. 
In  short,  he  proposes  that  we  should  leave  France  and  get  married  in 
America." 

The  doctor  shuddered.     "And  what  did  you  say  ?  "  he  quickly  asked. 

" I  hesitated,"  she  replied,  "because  this  man  has  occupied  so  much  of 
my  life,  that  it  seems  to  me  at  times  as  if  I  belonged  to  him.  If  he  had 
come  himself — if  I  had  heard  his  voice — if  he  had  bidden  me  follow  him,  I 
know  myself  so  well,  that  I  feel  certain  I  should  have  obeyed  him.  Fortu- 
nately, he  did  not  come.  And  Lucy  was  by  my  side.  Lucy  pointed  out  to 
me  that  if  I  were  to  go  away  with  Victor,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  poison 
me  to  get  hold  of  my  money." 

"And  so?" 

"  And  so  I  have  come  to  implore  you  to  conceal  me  !  " 

In  another  hour  Madame  Misri  was  safe  in  the  little  house  of  the  widow, 
at  Batignolles ;  and  Dr.  Legris  was  at  home  again,  reflecting  on  these 
strange  and  rapid  events.  Flora  Misri,  the  millionaire,  was  Comb elaino's 
last  card,  and  that  he  played  it  now,  showed  that  he  believed  the  game  lost. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Legris  told  all  this  to  Raymond,  hoping  that  ho 
would  take  it  as  a  small  consolation.  But  Raymond  chose  to  look  at  it  m 
a  very  different  light.  "That  will  not  prevent  the  marriage,"  he  said. 
"Quite  the  contrary.  Combelaine  will  carry  it  out  just  the  same.  The 
whole  mansion  has  been  in  confusion  to-day.  I  have  watched  it  attentively. 
Tradespeople  have  been  going  in  with  enormous  packages.  They  arc  pre- 
paring  for  the  wedding." 

The  doctor  began  to  argue  the  point. 

"  I  will  wait  until  the  last  minute,"  interrupted  Raymond,  "  for  so  L 
promised  you  ;  but  I  swear  to  you  that  Simone  shall  never  bear  tie  name 
of  my  father's  murderer."  And  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  the  table,  where 
lay  a  pair  of  revolvers.  . 

This  was  Saturday.  The  next  day,  about  eight  o  clock  Raymond  saw 
Simone  leave  the  house  on  foot,  with  Miss  Dodge,  undoubtedly  to  go  to  mass. 
About  four  o'clock  Combelaine  entered  the  mansion.  On  Monday  in  tlio 
afternoon  the  doctor  arrived,  all  out  of  breath.     He  brought  an  astonishing 
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piece  of  news,  which  had  been  in  circulation  at  the  Bourse,  and  which  was 
generally  believed. 

The  chairman  of  the  Rural  Bank,  Baron  Verdale,  had  disappeared, 
carrying  an  immense  sum  away  with  him.  Some  said  he  had  gone  to 
England,  while,  according  to  others,  he  had  been  arrested  on  the  Belgian 
frontier. 

"Yes,  this  is  an  important  piece  of  information,"  said  Raymond;  "but 
all  the  same,  it  will  not  prevent  Combelaine's  marriage.  To-morrow  is 
Tuesday,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  change  in  the  arrange- 
ments." 

The  doctor  did  not  speak ;  he  was  beginning  to  feel  anxious.  Where 
was  Cornevin  ?  Would  he  not  appear  ?  Still  he  hesitated  to  sav  to 
Raymond,  "  Act !  " 

The  night  was  one  long  agony  to  Delorge,  and  the  day  had  hardly 
broken  when  he  was  behind  his  blinds  watching  the  Maillefert  mansion. 
There  was  a  certain  bustle  of  preparations  in  the  court-yard.  At  nine 
o'clock  several  carriages  drove  up,  and  out  of  them  stepped  the  Princess 
d'Eljonsen,  Dr.  Buiron,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Maumussy,  with  a  few 
other  members  of  their  set ;  and,  finally,  all  in  black,  except  his  cravat  and 
jrloves,  which  were  snowy  white,  there  appeared  the  Count  de  Combelaine. 
There  was  no  room  for  further  doubt. 

•'  Come  !  "  said  Raymond,  solemnly,  "  let  my  destiny  be  accomplished." 
So  saying,  he  slipped  the  two  revolvers  into  his  pocket  and  hurried  towards 
the  mairie  adjoining  the  Palais  Bourbon. 

There  also  a  great  deal  of  bustle  was  apparent,  and  a  number  of  attend, 
ants  were  hurrying  through  the  passages  with  carpets  and  chairs. 
Raymond  stopped  one  of  the  servants  and  asked  him  :  "  What  is  going  on  ?  " 

"A  wedding — a  count  marries  the  daughter  of  a  duchess."  And  then 
the  fellow  mentioned  by  which  stairs  and  passages  these  people  would  reach 
the  mayor's  rooms,  and  in  which  apartment  the  civil  ceremony  of  marriage 
would  take  place. 

"Thank  you,  my  friend,"  said  Raymond,  who  -calmly  proceeded  to 
select  the  spot  most  favourable  for  his  design. 

His  sufferings  were  over,  for  he  had  ceased  to  reflect;  he  said  to  himself , 
simply  and  wearily,  that  all  would  soon  be  finished.  He  stretched  out  his 
arm  mechanically  to  see  that  it  did  not  tremble,  and  then  stood  still  like 
stone. 

He  lost  his  immobility,  however,  when  he  heard  the  carriages  dash  up  ; 
for  at  the  sound  he  darted  to  a  window.  "It  is  theyt"  he  said  to 
himself. 

Then  as  he  turned  to  regain  the  position  he  had  selected,  he  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a  stalwart  man  whose  face  was  bright  with 
intelligence  and  energy,  and  who  wore  the  same  livery  as  the  grooms 
attached  to  the  president's  palace  in  1851.  This  man  caught  him  by  the 
arm,  and  exclaimed,  in  an  undertone  :  "  Madman  !  Vfhat  are  you  going 
to  do  ? " 

Raymond  felt  as  if  he  were  choking.  He  knew  this  man.  He  knew 
him  to  be  the  Englishman  who  had  come  to  his  rescue  on  the  day  of  Victor 
Noir's  funeral,  and  he  recognized  him  also  as  the  same  person  who  had  saved 
him  on  the  evening  of  Rochefort's  arrest.     "  It  is  you,"  he  stammered. 

"Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  simply;  "  yes,  it  is  I."  And  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone,  he  added,    "  Why  do  you  carry  those  weapons  in  your  pocket  ?  " 

Raymond  made  no  attempt  at  denial.     "  I  could  not  see  any  other  way," 
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he  answered  slowly,  "  of  preventing  my  father's  murderer  from  marrying 
the  woman  I  love."  n 

With  an  imperious  gesture  the  stranger  interrupted  him.  "  Didn't  yon 
know  that  I  was  watching  over  you  P  " 

"  Forgive  me,  but " 

"Do  you  think  I  would  allow  another  crime  to  be  added  to  the  loirn- 
catalogue  ': "  ° 

Raymond  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  You  have  undertaken  a  most  formi- 
dable task,  sir,"  he  said.  "  You  don't  know  that  this  love  of  mine  has  been 
my  very  existence.     I  tried  to  meet  you " 

Again  did  the  man  check  him.  "  Events,"  he  said,  "  were  stronger  than 
my  will.  Had  I  been  discovered,  all  would  have,  been  lost,  and  I  was 
determined — more  especially  for  your  own  sake — to  conquer." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  great  staircase  the  sounds  of  many  feet  could  be 
distinguished, 

"  Do  you  hear,"  murmured  Raymond. 

"  Yes,  I  hear  ;  but  we  have  a  minute  still.  One  day,  eighteen  years  ago, 
I  was  carried  off,  and  suppressed  as  it  were.  I  left  behind  me  in  Paris  a  wife 
and  five  children  whom  I  adored.  They  were  without  friends  and  without 
money,  and  all  of  them  might  have  perished,  but,  thanks  to  your  mother, 
they  were  saved.  I  am  here  to-day,  so  that  Madame  Delorge,  the  noble 
woman  who  saved  my  children,  may  in  her  turn  be  made  happy." 

The  noise  on  the  staircase  increased.     Raymond  began  to  speak. 

"Silence,"  said  the  stranger.  "  No  matter  what  you  see  or  what  you 
hear,  no  matter  how  far  things  seem  to  be  going,  remember  that  you  are  not 
to  move  nor  speak — I  am  here !  "  And  he  drew  Raymond  into  the  recess  of 
a  window,  where  the  two  stood  together. 

It  was  time  they  drew  back.  The  wedding-party  was  on  the  staircase. 
First  came  Mademoiselle  Simone  de  Maillcfeit,  whiter  than  her  white  rai- 
ment, whiter  than  the  virginal  wreath  upon  her  brow.  She  h  aned  on  tho 
arm  of  the  Duke  de  Maumussy,  whose  breast  was  covered  with  decorations. 
At  the  sight  of  Simone,  Raymond  felt  all  the  blood  in  his  body  surge  to  his 
brain,  and  he  caught  at  the  wall  for  support.  And  yet  pale  as  was  the  , 
woman  he  loved,  he  fancied  he  detected  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  lips  a  faint 
smile  of  hope. 

She  passed  on,  and  after  her  came  Comuelaine,  looking  frightfully  culm, 
and  the  Princess  d'Eljonsen,  and  the  Duchess  do  Maillefort ;  then  Madame 
de  Maumussy  and  Dr.  Buiron,  followed  by  two  or  three  other  persons,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  give  any  solemnity  to  this  marriage,  when  tho  heir  of 
the  name — the  last  of  the  Dukes  de  Maillefei  t — wa.i  in  prison,  accused  of 
forgery  and  embezzlement. 

"  Uome,"  said  the  stranger,  drawing  Raymond  into  the  mayor's  room, 
where  they  hid  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  sight  -scorn. 

The  mayor  arrived,  wearing  his  tricolour  sash  of  office.  He  was  a  tall 
old  man,  bald  and  thin,  and  as  grave  as  tho  law  he  represented.  lie  took 
up  his  position  behind  a  desk  covered  with  green  baize,  with  his  right 
hand  resting  on  a  large  volume — the  code  Napoleon  —yellow  ami  worn  from 
use. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  whispered  Raymond,  anxiously. 

"  Hush,"  said  the  stranger. 

The  mayor,  in  a  paternal  voice,  made  a  little  speech,  in  which  ho  spoko 
of  the  peaceful  joys  of  a  well-assorted  union  and  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
husband  and  wife.     He  glanced  about  for  approval,   but  as  the  wedding 
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party  remained  stiff  and  cold,  he  got  entangled  in  his  discourse,  and  hastily 
passed  on  to  the  ordinary  formulas.  At  last  he  put  the  usual  questions 
"  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Combelaine,  do  you  consent  to  take  Mademoiselle 
Simone  de  Maillefert,  here  present,  for  your  wedded  wife  ?  " 

The  count  was  on  the  point  of  replying  affirmatively,  when  suddenly 
Raymond's  companion  stepped  forward,  and  in  a  loud  voice  exclaimed : 
"  This  marriage  is  impossible  !  " 

De  Combelaine  turned  at  once,  and  seeing  this  man  dressed  in  the  livery 
formerly  worn  by  the  grooms  of  the  Elysee,  he  cried:  "What,  Laurent 
Cornevin !  " 

But  the  count  was  a  formidable  adversary.  He  gathered  together 
enough  energy  to  keep  down  all  signs  of  concern,  and  regaining  his  superb 
impudence:  "By  what  right,"  he  asked,  "does  this  man  interrupt  this 
solemnity  ?  " 

"  By  the  right,"  answered  Cornevin,  "  that  all  honest  men  have  to 
prevent  a  scoundrel  who  is  already  married  from  committing  bigamy  !  " 

The  mayor's  embarrassment  was  very  great.  "  The  Count  de  Combelaine 
has  been  married,"  he  said,  "  but  we  have  the  certificate  of  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Marie  Sidonie,  in  good  form." 

Cornevin  advanced,  towering  above  all  the  people  about  him,  his  bright 
face  shining  with  honesty.  "You  may  have  a  certificate  of  death,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  coffin  of  Marie  Sidonie,  at  the 
Montmartre  cemetery,  is  empty.  There  are  witnesses  who  can  testify  to 
these  facts.  I  call  on  Madame  de  Maillefert  and  on  Raymond  Delorge, 
here  present." 

Combelaine  protested  loudly.     "My  wife  died  in  Italy "  he  began. 

"Enough!"  interrupted  Cornevin,  in  a  tone  of  authority;  "enough! 
And  now,  if  you  please,  M.  de  Combelaine,  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  your 
marriage.  Finding  yourself  in  one  of  those  seasons  of  shameful  poverty, 
which  have  been  so  frequent  in  your  life,  you  married  an  unfortunate 
orphan  simply  to  get  possession  of  the  hundred  thousand  francs  which  were 
hers.  Did  you  dream,  even  at  that  time,  of  denying  the  marriage  ?  Very 
■possibly — for  even  your  most  intimate  friends  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  no 
one  ever  knew  the  Countess  de  Combelaine.  At  the  end  of  six  months  the 
hundred  thousand  francs  were  gone,  and  you  were  bound  to  her  for  life 
But  you  are  a  man  of  expedients,  and  the  law  has  prodigious  latitude  and 
strange  indulgences.  In  less  than  a  year  you  succeeded  in  corrupting  your 
wife  and  throwing  her  into  the  arms  of  a  lover.  Then,  one  night  you  ap- 
peared, armed  with  that  terrible  clause  of  the  code  which  gives  an  outraged 
husband  the  right  of  life  and  death.  You  talked  very  loud,  declaring  that 
the  law  was  on  your  side.  To  purchase  her  life,  Marie  Sidonie  consented  to 
leave  France  and  to  die  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  A  few  months  later  you 
received  a  coffin  from  Italy  which  contained  some  sand,  with  a  false  certifi- 
cate of  death." 

The  ground  was  crumbling  away  under  Combelaine's  feet — and  yet  he 
persisted  in  struggling.     "  This  man  is  an  imposter, "  he  cried. 

But  Cornevin  laughed.  "Do  you  want  proofs?"  he  asked.  "Very 
well,  I  have  them,  for  I  know  all  your  life,  since  the  day  that  Madame 
d'Eljonson  launched  you  into  the  world.  I  know  how  you  were  ignomini- 
ously  dismissed  from  the  army  for  cheating  at  card3.  I  was  present  when 
you  assassinated  General  Delorge.  I  can  prove  that  you  were  the  guilty 
party  in  the  forgeries  that  have  been  attributed  to  Philippe  de  Maillefert.  If 
Marie  Sidonie' s  testimony  is  required,  be  easy,  I  know  whereto  find  her," 
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A  wild  beast  seeking  escape  in  a  sudden  extremity,  might  look  like 
Combelaine  looked  while  Laurent  Cornevin  was  speaking.  But,  suddenly, 
the  count  turned  to  the  mayor,  who  was  almost  stupefied,  and  said  :  "  Sir, 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  in  private." 

"Follow  me  into  my  study,  then."  replied  the  municipal  magistrate. 
And  he  and  the  count  at  once  passed  through  a  small  door. 

Almost  immediately,  however,  the  mayor  reappeared  alone,  and  with  a 
most  disturbed  air  exclaimed  :  "  He  has  gone — my  study  has  another  door 
which  leads  out  on  to  the  stairs." 

' '  The  wretch  has  fled,  has  he  f  "  said  Cornevin ,  quietly.  "  What  does  that 
matter?  The  judge,  Barban  d  'A  Tranche],  has  issued  a  warrant  against  him." 

He  laughed  aloud — Cornevin  did — as  he  saw  the  marriage  guests  slink 
towards  the  door — the  Duke  de  Maumussy  and  Dr.  Buiron,  then  the  Princess 
d'Eljonson,  Madame  de  Maumussy,  and  the  others ;  so  that  no  one  was  left 
with  him,  except  the  mayor,  the  Duchess  de  Maillefert,  Mademoiselle 
Simone,  and  Raymond.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  perhaps,  Madame  de 
Maillefert  was  sincerely  moved.  Seizing  Cornevin's  hands,  she  exclaimed  : 
"  "What  do  I  not  owe  you,  sir  ?  Thank  God  that  I  confided  in  you !  You 
have  kept  all  your  promises.    My  unhappy  son  alone " 

"  Monsieur  Philippe,  madame ,  will  be  released  to-day.  Justice  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  in  this  matter  he  has  only  been  very  imprudent.  Tho' 
deficit  of  the  Rural  Bank  has  been  made  good." 

"And  by  you,  sir.  You  have  restored  us  our  honour,  life,  and  fortune. 
How  shall  we  ever  repay  you  ?" 

As  Cornevin  listened  he  glanced  at  Raymond,  who,  with  Simone,  had 
retreated  to  the  embrasure  of  a  window.  If  Simone  were  weeping  it  was 
certainly  with  joy.  "  You  know  what  you  promised,  madame  f  "  remarked 
Laurent. 

"  Before  a  month,  sir,  my  daughter  will  be  Madame  Delorge,"  answered 
the  duchess. 

Cornevin  triumphed,  but  his  strong  mind  was  not  disturbed  by^  his 
success.  He  now  went  towards  Raymond.  "All  is  not  settled  yet,"  ha 
said.  "As  long  as"  Combelaine  is  not  under  bolts  and  bars,  so  long  I 
tremble  I  must  leave  you.  You  are  in  trouble  respecting  your  connection 
with  the  '  Friends  of  Justice,'  but  here  is  a  safe  conduct  from  tho  judge. 
Go  home  at  once  ;  your  mother  is  dying  of  suspense.  In  a  couple  of  hours. 
I  will  be  with  you."  . 

When  Raymond  was  in  the  street,  ho  asked  himself  it  he  was  dreaming. 
Was  this  blessed  tranquillity  real,  which  had  come  to  him  after  such  mtoler 
able  anguish  ?     On  reaching  the  Rue  Blanche,  ho  embraced  his  mother  and 
sister  with  such  evident  agitation  that  at  first  they  were  alarmed,  but  they 
soon  saw  that  it  was  not  sorrow  that  excited  him. 

"It  is  all  right,  then,"  murmured  Pauline. 

Raymond  looked  at  her,  and  seeing  her  colour  deeply,  he  asked  :  '  You 
know  then  ?  "  ,. 

"  Yes,  Jean  wrote  to  me,  so  that But  I  have  just  told  mamma  all 

about  it." 

"  It  looks  to  me,"  said  Rajin  md,  "as  if  there  would  bo  two  marriages 
instead  of  one."  TT    ,  ., 

But  his  j..y  did  not  make  him  forget  Dr.  Legris.  Ho  hastened  to  write, 
and  beg  him  to  come  to  him  at  once. 

After  dispatching  Krauss  with  this  note,  he  felt  that  he  must  be  alone  to 
regain  his  equilibrium,  and  accustom  himself  to  his  now  happiness.     Jle  had 

u 
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been  about  an  hour  in  his  room,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  man  talking  very 
loudly  in  the  passage.  He  seemed  to  be  arguing  with  the  old  ssrvant.  Ray- 
mond rose  to  see  what  it  meant,  when  the  door  of  his  study  was  thrown  open. 
De  Combelaine  came  in.  He  still  wore  his  wedding  garments,  but  in 
what  a  disordered  condition !  His  cravat  was  torn,  and  his  gloves  hung 
in  strips  on  his  hands.  He  shut  the  door  and  locked  it,  and  then  standing 
in  front  of  Raymond  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  blood-shot — ''  It  is 
I,"  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice.  "Not  content  with  ruining  me,  you  have 
deprived  me  of  my  last  resource.  Flora  Misri  has  disappeared  ;  Verdale  is 
in  prison.  While  I  was  in  the  mayor's  rooms,  the  police  seized  all  I  had  in 
the  world  in  the  way  of  money  and  valuables,  so  that  flight  is  impossible. 
This  is  too  much.  There  are  some  people  who  are  too  dangerous  not  to 
be  allowed  to  fly." 

"What  do  you  wantP"  asked  Raymond,  who  saw  his  revolver  on  the 
writing-table  within  his  reach. 

Combelaine  went  closer  to  him  and  hissed  in  his  ear  :  "  Over  and  over 
again  you  have  wished  me  to  fight  with  you.  I  am  here  to  say  that  I  am 
ready  to  meet  you  now." 

The  impudence  of  this  man  was  incredible.  How  did  he  dare,  now  that 
he  was  unmasked,  to  propose  a  duel,  the  supreme  expedient  of  men  of 
honour  P 

"You  forget,"  said  Raymond,  coldly,  "that  I  have  only  to  call  out  aloud 
to  bring  in  the  officers  who  are  bidden  to  arrest  you." 

A  spasm  of  rage  contracted  Combelaine's  features.     "  We  are  alone,"  he 

said,    and  his  violence   increased,    ' '  before  anyone   comes There  are 

weapons  here  !  Are  you  afraid  P  What  can  I  say  to  stir  up  your  blood  ? 
Shall  I  recall  the  Garden  of  the  Elysee  to  you  ?  Shall  I  remind  you  that 
less  than  an  hour  ago  the  woman  you  love  leaned  on  my  arm  ?  that  she  was 
to  have  been  mine,  and  that  I  adore  her  ?  " 

On  hearing  this,  Raymond  snatched  a  sword  from  a  trophy  of  weapons 
on  the  wall,  and  threw  it  at  Combelaine's  feet  Then  tearing  down  the  one 
which  hung  across  his  father's  portrait,  he  drew  it  from  its  scabbard,  shiver- 
ing the  red  seals,  and  placed  himself  on  guard,  crying:  ''So  be  it !  Let 
God  Himself  decide  between  us  P  " 

De  Combelaine  attacked  him  with  blind  fury.  This  mortal  contest 
between  these  two  men  in  this  narrow  space  was  something  terrible.  The 
clash  of  steel  rang  through  the  house  ;  furniture  was  overthrown,  glass  was 
broken,  and  Combelaine's  hoarse  cries — for  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
shouting  with  the  foils  when  a  fencing  master — were  most  formidable. 
Raymond  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  neck ;  and  his  blood  flowed  profusely, 
when,  all  at  once,  violent  blows  were  heard  on  the  door,  and  it  was  burst 
open  by  herculean  shoulders.  In  the  passage  outside  stood  Laurent  Corne- 
vin,  Krauss,  Dr.  Lcgris,  the  baron,  Madame  Delorge,  and  the  worthy  old 
Ducoudray. 

"  Let  no  one  come  in  !  "  cried  Raymond,  in  a  terrible  voice.  "  This  man 
belongs  to  me.     Cornevin,  see  that  no  one  interferes !  " 

These  few  words  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for  Combelaine  gave  a  tremen- 
dous thrust.  But  Raymond  parried  it,  and  as  he  sprang  aside  he  found 
himself  just  under  his  father's  portrait.  Then  when  Combelaine,  determined 
on  killing  him,  made  another  lunge  forward,  it  was  the  face  of  General 
Delorge  he  saw,  and  it  was  the  eyes  of  the  man  he  hail  assassinated  that 
feis  own  gaze  met. 

"  The  general !  ''  he  cried,  recoiling  as  before  a  spectre. 
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lie  did  not  utter  a.iother  word.  Raymond's  sword  pierced  his  breast  and 
passed  out  between  his  shoulders.  The  sword  of  the  dying  wretch  dropped 
from  his  hand,  foam  gathered  on  his  lips,  a  last  blasphemy  was  strangled  in 
in  his  throat,  be  fell  with  his  face  on  the  ground.     He  was  dead  ! 

VII. 

Thus  did  Laurent  Cornevin  accomplish  his  task.  What  energy  and  patience 
he  had  needed  to  reconstruct  piece  by  piece  the  whole  life  of  Oombelaine  and 
his  accomplices,  and  overthrow  so  silently  and  certainly  the  complicated 
edifice  raised  by  their  intrig-ues ! 

However,  he  had  been  aided  in  his  perilous  task  by  his  courageous  wife. 
For  on  his  last  return  to  Paris  he  could  no  longer  resist  his  ardent  desire  to  see 
her,  and  it  was  in  her  house  that  he  had  been  hidden  during  these  last  months 
of  contest.  But  he  was  avenged.  And  it  was  from  his  lips  that  Madame 
Delorge  and  Raymond  learned  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  garden  of  the 
Elyse^e,  on  the  fatal  night  preceding  the  coup  cVe'tat. 

This  w  as  his  story  :  "  I  was  on  duty  one  Sunday  night,  when  at  about 
one  o'clock  I  was  suddenly  called.  I  ran  forward  and  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  M.  de  Maumussy.  'Take  a  lantern,'  he  said,  'and  follow 
me.'  I  obeyed  him,  and  we  turned  into  the  broad  avenue  behind  the  hedge. 
Two  men,  General  Delorge  and  the  Count  de  Combelaine,  were  disputing, 
the  general  being  very  calm,  while  De  Combelaine  was  furious.  At  last  De 
Combelaine  drew  his  sword.  '  You  shall  swear,'  he  cried,  'on  your  honour  as 
a  soldier,  not  to  say  one  word  of  the  secret  you  have  wrung  from  me.'  '  It 
was  entirely  without  my  own  consent  that  I  became  y<  mr  confident,'  answered 
the  general,  '  so  I  shall  say  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  as  I  chouse.  I 
shall  speak  if  honour  commands  it.' 

■'  M.  de  Maumussy  here  interfered.  '  But  we  cannot  allow  you  to  leave 
us  in  this  way,'  he  said.  '  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  the  general.  '  I 
have  mv  sword,'  cried  De  Combelaine  :  '  you  have  yours.'  But  tlm  general 
answered— '  I  will  not  fight  with  you  ;  let  me  pass,  if  you  please.'  Then  De 
Combelaine  threw  himself  across  his  path,  and  cried  out,  passionately,  'lmi 
shan't  go  !  You  shall  fight,  I  tell  you! '  The  general  drew  hims.-lf  up  to 
his  full  height.  '  And  I,'  he  said,  '  I  repeat  to  you  that  I  will  nut  fight  with 
a  man  who  has  been  dismissed  from  the  army  for  cheating  at  cards.'  Ou 
hearing  this,  De  Combelaine  drew  back  and  made  a  tremendous  lungo 
at  the  "general,  exclaiming  :  'That  will  prevent  you  from  betraying _us.' 
The  general  immediately  dropped,  and  Maumussy  and  Combelaine  iled  from 

11  "  I  knelt  by  the  general's  side,  and  heard  the  rattle  in  his  throat.  I 
have  had  my  death  blow,'  he  murmured  ;  '  prop  me  up  against  a  tree.  I  did 
what  he  asked,  and  then  he  said  :  '  1-Vel  my  pocket  and  give  me  my  note- 
book '  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  ho  tore  out  a  leaf  and  wrote  in  pcneil  by  the 
b>ht  of  mv  lantern  '  I  am  dying-murdered  by  Combelaine  with  the  conni- 
vance of  Maunmssv,  because  I  found  out  that  to-morrow -.       l.ut  at  this 

point  his  strength'  failed  him -he  could  not  finish  the  phrase -st  ill  he  added 
his  signature,  and  then  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice  he  said  :  '  Swear  to  give 
that  paper  to  my  wife  ! '  .  .  . 

"  I  swore-but  ho  was  too  far  gone  to  hear  me,  T  think  ;  and  he  bad  nv 
.Iced  just  breathed  his  last  when  be  Combelaine  and  1  >e  Maumussy reappeared 
They  took  counsel  together  in  low  voices  ;  and  then  they  drew  the  general  a 
sword  from  the  scabbard  and  threw  it  on  the  ground.  1  helped  them  carry 
the  body  into  alargehall,  which  had  not  been  used  lor  sometime.   I  thoughu 
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they  had  forgotten  me,  but  I  was  mistaken.  The  next  day  I  went  to  Passy 
to  obey  the  general's  orders,  but  unfortunately  Madame  Delorge  could  not 
receive  me.  As  I  left  her  house  two  men,  whom  I  did  not  know,  approached 
me  and  asked  what  I  wanted  with  the  general's  widow.  I  answered  that  it 
was  none  of  their  business.  '  In  that  case,'  they  said,  '  we  arrest  you.'  The 
general's  note- book  lying  on  the  ground  had  put  the  assassins  on  the  track 
of  the  note  in  my  possession,  and  they  were  determined  to  have  it  at  any 
price.  However,  I  have  it  still."  And  Cornevin,  as  he  spoke,  handed 
Madame  Delorge  the  lines  written  by  her  dying  husband. 

Death  came  to  De  Combelaine  in  altogether  too  gentle  a  form,  but  it  had  the 
immense  advantage  of  putting  an  end  to  the  scandalous  suit  from  which  the 
honour  of  the  house  of  Maillefert  could  not  have  emerged  without  a  smirch. 

The  next  day,  when  the  deficit  in  the  Rural  Bank  was  made  good,  the 
young  duke  was  set  free,  and  went  off  to  Italy.  He  declared  that  he  had 
received  a  lesson  which  he  should  never  forget ;  but  all  the  same,  he  took 
Madame  Lucy  Bergam  with  him  on  his  trip. 

.  Verdale,  arrested  at  the  Belgian  frontier,  was  less  fortunate  ;  he  stood  his 
trial  and  was  acquitted,  to  be  sure,  but  he  was  ruined  in  reputation  and 
pocket.  -Grollet,  who  was  proved  by  Barban  d'Avranchel  to  have  been  Com- 
belaine's  accomplice  in  the  attempt  on  Raymond's  life — Grollet,  the  perjured 
witness,  of  1851 — was  condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment ;  while  the  day 
after  Combelaine's  death  the  Duke  de  Maumussy  took  to  his  bed,  and  after 
a  fortnight's  illness  died.  Again  was  the  word,  poison,  whispered.  Was 
there  any  truth  in  the  report  ?  Only  the  duchess  could  have  answered  this 
question.  But  she  was  occupied  with  very  different  matters,  having  just 
signed  an  engagement  with  the  manager  of  an  American  theatre. 

The  Duchess  de  Maillefert  kept  her  word,  and  the  unhappy  Simone  de 
Maillefert  became  the  happy  Madame  Raymond  Delorge.  The  day  they 
were  married  Pauline  Delorge,  moreover,  became  Madame  Jean  Cornevin. 

Poor  Flora  Misri  had  a  terrible  blow  at  this  time.  She  wished  to  settle 
a  handsome  fortune  on  her  nephew,  but  Dr.  Legris  and  Ducoudray  were 
obliged  to  explain  to  her  that  her  money  was  such  as  honest  people  could  not 
touch,  and  that  she  now  ought  to  have  but  one  aim,  that  of  making  herself 
forgotten.     "  Good  God !  "  she  cried,  "  what  am  I  to  do  with  my  millions  ?  " 

Dark  days  were  approaching.  The  empire,  with  dizzy  swiftness,  rolled 
ftlose  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  After  plots,  counter -plots,  and  riots  there 
came  the  plebiscitum  ;  and  then  followed  war,  declared  with  a  light  heart, 
but  culminating  in  defeat  and  revolution.  It  was  all  over.  All  the  lying 
prosperity  of  eighteen  years  ended  in  unexampled  disaster  and  invasion . 

Raymond,  Jean,  and  Leon  joined  the  same  regiment,  and  shut  up  at 
Belfort,  they  were  spared  the  shame  of  a  capitulation.  M.  Philippe,  too, 
felt  the  blood  of  his  ancestors  grow  hot  in  his  veins.  He  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  battalion  of  Mobiles,  and  one  day  received  orders  to  attack  a 
Prussian  barricade.  His  men  hesitated.  "  I  will  bet  you  a  hundred  louis 
that  I  am  killed  !  "  he  cried,  and  urging  his  horse  on,  he  fell  dead,  riddled 
with  bullets.     But  the  barricade  was  taken. 

If  you  go  to  Rosiers  you  will  certainly  stop  at  the  inn  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
and  M.  Biz'ai  de  Ohenehutte,  after  you  have  told  him  this  story,  will  no  doubt 
suggesttjiat  you  should  visit  the  Chateau  de  Maillefert,  whichhas  beenmagni- 
ficently  restore  J  ;  Bizet  has  charge  of  the  property  and  keeps  the  keys  ;  and  it 
is  the  glory  of  his  life  that  he  is  the  friend  of  Raymond  and  his  wife,  as  well 
as  of  the  Cornevin  family,  the  Baron  de  Boursonne  and  Dr.  Legris. 
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By  GEORGE    MOORE.    Author  of  "A  Mummer's  Wife."    Second  Edition. 
(A.) 


In  double  volumes,  bound  in  scarlet  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 
NEW    EDITIONS    OF    THE 

GABORIAU    AND    DU    BOISGOBEY 
SENSATIONAL    NOVELS. 

NOW  READY. 

l.-THE    MYSTERY    OF    OBCIVAL,    AND     THE    GILDED    CLIQUE. 

2.-THE    LEROUGE    CASE,    AND    OTHER    PEOPLE'S    MONEY. 

8.-LECOQ,   THE   DETECTIVE.  4.-THE    SLAVES   OP   PARIS. 

6.-IN   PERIL   OF  HIS  LIFE,  AND  INTRIGUES   OF  A  POISONER. 

8.-D0SSIER    NO.    113,   AND    THE     LITTLE    OLD     MAN    OF    BATI- 
GNOLLES.  7. -THE    COUNT'S   MILLIONS. 

8.— THE    OLD    AGE    OF    LECOQ,    THE    DETECTIVE. 

9.— THE    CATASTROPHE.  10.— THE    DAY    OF    RECKONING. 

11.-THE    SEVERED    HAND,    AND    IN    THE    SERPENTS'    COILS. 
ia.-BERTHA'S    SECRET,    AND    WHO    DIED    LAST  P 
13.-THE    CRIME    OF    THE    OPERA    HOUSE. 

14.-THE    MATAPAN    AFFAIR,    AND    A  FIGHT   FOR    A    FORTUNE. 
15.— THE    GOLDEN    PIG,    OR    THE    IDOL    OF    MODERN    PARIS. 
1S.-THE    THUMB    STROKE,    AND    THE    NAMELESS    MAN. 
17.— THE    CORAL    PIN.  18.— HIS    GREAT    REVENGE. 


In  small  post  8vo,  ornamental  covers,  Is.  each  ;  in  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

VIZETELLY'S  POPULAR  FRENCH  NOVELS. 

TRANSLATIONS    OF    THE    BEST    EXAMPLES    OF    RECENT    FRENCH 
FICTION    OF    AN    UNOBJECTIONABLE    CHARACTER. 


"They  are  books  that  may  be  safely  left  lying  about  where  the  ladies  of  the  family  can  pick  them  v/p 
and  read  them.     The  interest  they  create  is  happily  not  of  the  vicious  so-rt  at  all." 

Sheffield  Independent. 

FROMONT   THE   YOUNGER  &  RISLER  THE   ELDER.   By 

A.  Daxtdet. 

"  The  series  starts  well  with  M.  Alphonse  Daudet's  masterpiece." — Athenozum. 

11 A  terrible  story,  powerful  after  a  sledge-hammer  fashion  in  some  parts,  and  won- 
derfully tender,  touching,  and  pathetic  in  others,  the  extraordinary  popularity  whereu? 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  English  version  is  said  to  be '  translated  from  the 
fiftieth  French  edition.'  "—Illustrated  London  News. 

SAMUEL  BROHL  AND  PARTNER.    By  V.  Cherbuliez. 

"  Those  who  have  read  this  singular  story  in  the  original  need  not  be  reminded  of  that 
supremely  dramatic  study  of  the  man  who  lived  two  lives  at  once,  even  within  himself. 
The  reader's  discovery  of  his  double  nature  is  one  of  the  most  cleverly  managed  of  sur- 
prises, and  Samuel  Brohl's  final  dissolution  of  partnership  with  himself  is  a  remarkable 
Btroke  of  almost  pathetic  comedy." — Tlie  Graphic. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX.    By  A.  Belot. 

"A  highly  ingenious  plot  is  developed  in  'The  Drama  of  the  Rue  de  la  Palx,'  in 
which  a  decidedly  interesting  and  thrilling  narrative  is  told  with  great  force  and 
passion,  relieved  by  sprightliness  aud  tenderness." — Illustrated  London  News. 

MAUGARS    JUNIOR.     By  A.  Theuriet. 

"One  of  the  most  fharminsr  novelettes  we  have  read  for  a  long  time."—  literary  World. 


WAYWARD   DOSIA,  &  THE   GENEROUS   DIPLOMATIST. 

By  Henet  Gkeville. 

"As  epigrammatio  as  anything  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  evor  written."— Hampshire 
Telegraph. 

A  NEW   LEASE   OF  LIFE,   &  SAVING   A  DAUGHTER'S 

DOWRY.     By  E.  About. 

'"A  New  Lease  of  Ufe '  is  an  absorbing  story,  the  interest  of  which  Is  kept  up  to  the 
■very  end." — Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

"The  story,  as  a  flight  of  brilliant  and  eccentric  Imagination,  Is  unequalled  In  its 
peculiar  way. " — The  Graphic. 

COLOMBA,  &  CARMEN.    By  P.  MiRiM&s. 

"The  freshness  and  raciness  of  'Colomba  Is  quite  cheering  after  the  stereotyped  three- 
volume  novels  with  which  our  circulating  libraries  are  crammed."— Halifax  Times. 

" '  Carmen '  will  be  welcomed  by  the  lovers  of  the  sprightly  and  tuneful  opera  the 
heroine  of  which  Minnie  Hauk  made  so  popular.  It  is  a  bright  and  vivacious  story." — Life. 

A  WOMAN'S    DIARY,  &  THE  LITTLE    COUNTESS.     By 

O.  Feuillet. 

"  Is  wrought  out  with  masterly  skill  and  affords  reading,  which  although  of  a  slightly 
sensational  kind,  cannot  be  said  to  be  hurtful  either  mentally  or  morally." — Dv/mbarUm 
Herald. 

BLUE-EYED  META  HOLDENIS,  &  A  STROKE  OF  DIPLO- 

MACY.    By  V.   Cherbuliez. 

"  '  Blue-eyed  Meta  Holdenis '  is  a  delightful  tale." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 
"'A  Stroke  of  Diplomacy'  is  a  bright  vivacious  story  pleasantly  told."—  H  amps  hire 
Advertiser. 

THE  GODSON  OF  A  MARQUIS.    By  A.  Theuriet. 

"  The  rustic  personages,  the  rural  scenery  and  life  in  the  forest  country  of  Argonne, . 
are  painted  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  From  the  beginning  to  the  close  the  interest 
of  the  story  never  flags." — Life. 

THE  TOWER  OF  PERCEMONT  &  MARIANNE.    ByGBOKoE 

Sand. 

"George  Sand  has  a  great  name,  and  the  'Tower  of  Forcemont'  la  not  unworthy 
of  It."— Illustrated  London  News. 

THE  LOW-BORN  LOVER'S  REVENGE.    By  v.  Cherbuliez. 

"  '  The  Low-born  Lover's  Rovenge '  is  one  of  M.  Cherbuliez's  mnny  exquisitely  written 
productions.  The  studies  of  human  nature  under  various  uitiueuces,  especially  in  th« 
cases  of  the  unhappy  heroine  and  her  low-bom  lover,  are  wonderfully  effective."  —  ZUvs- 
trated  London  News. 

THE  NOTARY'S  NOSE,  AND  OTHER  AMUSING  STORIES. 

By  E.   About. 

"  Crisp  and  bright,  full  of  movement  and  Interest." — Brighton  Herald. 

DOCTOR  CLAUDE  ;    OR,  LOVE  RENDERED   DESPERATE. 

By  H.  Malot.      Two  vols. 

"  We  have  to  appeal  to  our  very  first  flight  of  novelists  to  find  anything  so  artistic  in 
English  romance  as  these  books." — Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

THE    THREE    RED    KNIGHTS;    OR,    THE    BROTHERS' 

VENGEANCE.     By  P.  Fbval. 

"  The  one  thing  that  strikes  ub  in  then  stories  Is  the  marvellous  dramatic  skill  of  the 
vnitert."— Sheffield  Independent. 


^«  v  a    »-ii 


Arc  admitted  by  thousands  to  be  worth  above 

Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such  as  Wind 
the  Stomach,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  Fulness  . 
after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness,  Cold  Chis 
of   H<  is  of  Appetite,  Shortness   of  Breath, 

Scur\ -j  :ches    on    the    Skin,   Disturbed    Sleep, 

Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensatic 
first    dose   \sill    give    relief   in  twenty  minutes.     Th 
fiction,  for  they  have   done   it   in   thousands   of  cases.     3 
rnestly  invited  to  try  one  box  of  these  Pills 
»e  acknowledged  to  be 

"Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box. 

s  of  all  ages  these  Pills  are  invalus 
hem  carry  off  all  humours,  and  bring  about 
No  female  should  be  without  them.     There 
ie  to  be  found  to  equal 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS 

•moving  any  obstruction  or  irregularity  of  the  systeti 

ken  according  to  the  directions  given  with  each  box  the 
n  restore  females  of  all  ages  to  sound  and  robust  health. 

i  a  weak   stomach,  impaired  digestion,  and  all  c 
the  liver  they  act  like  "  Magic,"  and  a  few  doses 
to  work  wonders  upon  the  most  important  organs  of 
machine.     They  strengthen  the  whole  muscv 
the  long-lost  complexion,  bring  back  the  keen  edge 
.Hid   arouse    into    action,   with   the    Rosebud    of    I 
whole  physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.    These  ; 
admitted    by    thousands,    embracing    all    classes    • 
and  one   of  the  best  guarantees   to  the   Nervous  a 
tated  is 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS  have  the  Largest 

Sale  of  any  Patent  Medicine  in  the  World. 

Full  directions  are  given  with  each  Box. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom 

13id.  and  2s.  9d. 


